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THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE 



CHAPTER I 

THE END OF THEIE LIFE 

" It is finished,^ said the woman, speaking very quietly 
to herself. **Not another day, nor a night, if I can* 
be ready before morning ! " 

She stood alone in her own room, with none to mark 
the white-hot pallor of the oval face, the scornful 
curve of quivering nostrils, the dry lustre of flashing 
eyes. But while she stood a heavy step went blus- 
tering down two flights of stairs, and double doors 
slammed upon the ground floor. 

It was a little London house, with five floors from 
basement to attic, and a couple of rooms upon each, 
like most little houses in London ; but this one had 
latterly been the scene of an equally undistinguished 
drama of real life, upon which the curtain was even 
now descending. Although a third was whispered by 
the world, the persons of this drama were really only 
two. 

1 B 



« THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE 

Bachel Minchin, before the disastrous step whi 
gave her that surname, was a young Australian !» 
whose apparent attractions were only equalled by fa 
absolute poverty; that is to say, she had been bo 
at Heidelberg, near Melbourne, of English pai*ei 
more gentle than practical, who soon left her to fig 
the world €uid the devil with no other armoury tb 
a good face, a fine nature, and the pride of any heire 
It is true that Bachel also had a voice ; but there m 
never enough of it to augur an income. At tweni 
therefore, she was already a governess in the wil< 
where women are as scarce as water, but where the m 
for Bachel did not breathe. A few years later s 
earned a berth to England as companion to a lad 
and her fate awaited her on board. 

Mr. Minchin had reached his prime in the und 
world, of which he also was a native, without touchi 
affluence until his fortieth year. Nevertheless, he v 
a travelled man, and no mere nomad of the bush, 
a mining expert he had seen much life in South Afr 
as well as in Western Australia, but at last he was 
see more in Europe as a gentleman of means, 
wife had no place in his European scheme; a h 
band was the last thing Rachel wanted ; but a lo 
sea voyage, an uncongenial employ, and the persirti 
chivalry of a handsome, entertaining, self-confid< 
man of the world, formed a combination as fatal 
her inexperience as that of so much poverty, pri< 
and beauty proved to Alexander Minchin. They w< 
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married without ceremony on the very day that they 
arrived in England, where they had not an actual 
friend between them, nor a relative to whom either 
was personally known. In the beginning this mattered 
nothing; they had to see Europe and enjoy themselves; 
that they could do unaided ; €uid the bride did it only 
the more thoroughly, in a sort of desperation, as she 
realized that the benefits of her marriage were to be 
wholly material after all. 

In the larger life of cities, Alexander M inchin was 
no longer the idle and good-humoured cavalier to 
whom Rachel had learned to look for unfailing con- 
sideration at sea. The illustrative incidents may be 
omitted ; but here he gambled, there he drank ; and 
in his cups every virtue dissolved. RachePs pride did 
not mend matters ; she was thought too ready with 
her resentment ; of this, however, she was herself aware, 
and would forgive the more freely because there was 
often some obvious fault on her side before all was 
said. Quarrels of infinite bitterness were thus patched 
up, and the end indefinitely delayed. 

In the meantime, tired of travelling, and impoverished 
by the husband'^s follies, the hapless couple returned 
to London, where a pure fluke with some mining shares 
introduced Minchin to finer gambling than he had 
found abroad. The man was bitten. There was a 
fortune waiting for special knowledge and a little 
ready cash; and Alexander Minchin settled down to 
make it, taking for the nonce a furnished house in a 
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modest neighbourhood. And here it was that, 
quarrelling continued to its culmination in the sec 
just ended. 

"Not another day,'' said Rachel, "nor a night- 
I can be ready before morning ! '^ 

Being still a woman with some strength of purpc 
Mrs. Minchin did not stop at idle words. The inter 
between the slamming of doors below and anotl 
noise at the top of the house was not one of ma 
minutes. The other noise was made by Rachel a 
her empty trunk upon the loftiest and the narrow 
flight of stairs ; one of the maids opened their d< 
an inch. 

^* I am sorry if I disturbed you,'' their mistress sa 
" These stairs are so very narrow. No, thank yot 
can m€uiage quite welL" And they heard her ab< 
until they slept 

It was no light task to which Rachel had set 1 
hand ; she was going back to Australia by the fi 
boat, and her packing must be done that night. I 
resolve only hardened as her spirit cooled. The sooi 
her departure, the less his opposition ; let her del; 
and the callousness of the passing brute might g 
place to the tyranny of the normal man. But she v 
going, whether or no ; not another day — though i 
would doubtless see its dawn. It was the month 
September. And she was not going to fly empi 
handed, or fly at all ; she was going deliberately awi 
with a trunk containing all that she should want up 
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the voyage. The selection was not too easily made. 
In his better moods the creature had been lavish 
enough ; and more than once did Rachel snatch from 
drawer or wardrobe that which remained some moments 
in her hand, while the incidents of purchase and the 
first joys of possession, to one who had possessed so 
little in her life, came back to her with a certain 
poignancy. 

But her resolve remained unshaken. It might hurt 
her to take his personal gifts, but that was all she had 
ever had from him; he had never granted her a set 
allowance ; for every penny she must needs ask and 
look grateful. It would be no fault of hers if she 
had to strip her fingers for passage-money. Yet the 
exigency troubled her ; it touched her honour, to say 
nothing of her pride ; and, after an unforeseen fit of ^ 
irresolution, Rachel suddenly determined to tell her 
husband of her difliculty, making direct iQ)peal to the 
capricious generosity which had been recalled to her 
mind as an imdeniably redeeming point. It was true 
that he had given her hearty leave to go to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, and highly probable that he 
would bid her work her own way. She felt an impulse 
to put it to him, however, and at once. 

She looked at her watch — ^it at least had been her 
mother^s — and the final day was already an hour old. 
But Alexander Minchin was a late sitter, as his young 
wife knew to her cost, and to-night he had told her 
where he meant to sleep, but she had not heard him 
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come up. The room would have been the 1 
drawing-room in the majority of such houses, 
Hcu^hel peeped in on her way down. It was em{ 
moreover, the bed was not made, nor the curt 
drawn. Rachel repaired the first omission, then 1 
tated, finally creeping upstairs again for clean sh( 
And as she made his bed, not out of any linge: 
love for him, but from a sense of duty and s 
consideration for his comfort, there was yet sometl 
touching in her instinctive care, that breathed 
wife she could have been. 

He did not hear her, though the stairs creaked 
smallness of the hour — or if he heard he made no s 
This discouraged Rachel as she stole down the k 
flight; she would have preferred the angiiest s 
But there were few internal sounds which penetr 
to the little study at the back of the dining-room, 
the permanent tenant was the widow of an emii 
professor lately deceased, and that student had 
tected his quiet with double doors. The outer 
in dark red baize, made an alarming noise as Ra 
pulled it open ; but, though she waited, no sound c 
from within ; nor was Minchin disturbed by the 
entry of his wife, whose first glance convinced he 
the cause. In the professor^s armchair sat his unwo 
successor, chin on waistcoat, a newspaper across 
knees, an empty decanter at one elbow. Sometl 
remained in the glass beside the bottle; he 
tumbled off before the end. There were even s 
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of deliberate preparations for slumber, for the shade 
was tilted over the electric light by which he had been 
reading, as a hat is tilted over the eyes. 

Rachel had a touch of pity at seeing him in a chair 
for the night ; but the testimony of the decanter for- 
bade remorse. She had filled it herself in the evening 
against her husband^s return from an absence of myste- 
rious length. Now she understood that mystery, €uid 
her face darkened as she recalled the inconceivable 
insult which his explanation had embraced. No, indeed ; 
not €uiother minute that she could help ! And he 
would sleep there till all hours of the morning; he 
had done it before ; the longer the better, this time. 

She had recoiled into the narrow hall, driven by an 
uncontrollable revulsion ; and there she stood, pale and 
quivering with a disgust that only deepened as she 
looked her last upon the shaded face and the inanimate 
frame in the chair. Rachel could not account for the 
intensity of her feeling ; it bordered upon nausea, and 
for a time prevented her from retracing the single step 
which at length enabled her to shut both doors as 
quietly as she had opened them, after switching off 
the light from force of habit. There was another 
light still glowing in the hall, €uid, again from habit, 
Rachel put it out also before setting foot upon the 
stairs. A moment later she was standing terror-stricken 
in the dark. 

It was no sound from the study, but the tiniest of 
metallic rattles from the flap of the letter-box in the 
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front door. The wind might have done it, 1 
flFap had lost its spring ; and, though the noi 
not repeated, to the wind Rachel put it down, 
mounted the stairs at last in a flutter that cau; 
both shame €uid apprehension. Her nerve was 
€uid she needed it so ! It should not go ; it 
not; and as if to steady it, she opened the 1 
window, and spent some minutes gazing out ii 
cool and starry night. Not that she could s< 
far. The backs of houses hid half the stars ii 
and on either hand, making, with the back 
house and its fellows, a kind of square turned 
out Miserable little gardens glimmered thro 
irregular network of grimy walls, with here an 
a fair tree in autumnal tatters; but Rachel 
neither at these nor at the stars that lit them 
In a single window of those right opposite a 
lamp had burnt all night. It was the only 
light that Rachel could see, the only one of e; 
heaven upon which she looked ; and she disco\ 
with thanksgiving, and tore her eyes away from 
a prayer. 

In time the trunk was packed, and incont 
carried downstairs, by an effort which left 
racked in every muscle and swaying giddily. I 
could not have made much noise, for still there 
sign from the study. She scarcely paused to I 
A latchkey closed the door behind her very soft 
was in the crisp clean air at last. 



u 
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But it was no hour for finding cabs ; it was the 
hour of the scavenger and no other being ; and Rachel 
walked into broad sunlight before she spied a solitary 
hansom. It was then she did the strangest thing; 
instead of driving straight back for her trunk, when 
near the house she gave the cabman other directions, 
subsequently stopping him at one with a card in the 
window. 

A woman answered the bell with surprising celerity, 
and a face first startled and then incensed at the sight 
of Mrs. Minchin. 

So you never came ! ^ cried the woman, bitterly. 
I was prevented,'' Rachel replied coldly. ^ Well ? ^ 

And the monosyllable was a whisper. 

*^ He is still alive,'' said the woman at the door. 

^ Is that all F " asked Rachel, a catch in her voice. 

" It is all I'll say till the doctor has been." 

** But he has got through the night," sighed Rachel, 
thankfully. *^ I could see the light in his room from 
hour to hour, even though I could not come. Did you 
sit up with him all night long ? " 

" Every minute of the night," said the other, with 
undisguised severity in her fixed red eyes. ^^ I never 
left him, and I never closed a lid." 

^^ I am so sorry ! " cried Rcu^hel, too sorry even for 
renewed indignation at the cause. ^^But I couldn't 
help it," she continued, ^^ I really could not. We — I 
am going abroad — very suddenly. Poor Mr. Severino ! 
I do wish there was anything I could do ! But you 
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must get a professional nurse. And when he c 
recover — for something assures me that he will — 
can tell him ^ 

Rachel hesitated, the red eyes reading hers. 

"Tell him I hope he will recover altogether,"" 
said at length ; " mind, altogether ! I have gone a 
for good, tell Mr. Severino ; but, as I wasn't abl< 
do so after all, I would rather you didn't mention 1 
I ever thought of nursing him, or that I called 
thing to ask how he was."" 

And that was her farewell message to the very you 
man with whom a hole-and-corner scandal had coup] 
Rachel Minchin's name ; it was to be a final utterar 
in yet another respect, and one of no slight or prive 
significance, as the sequel will show. Within a mint 
or two of its delivery, Rachel was on her own doorst 
for the last time, deftly and gently turning the late 
key, while the birds sang to frenzy in a neighbouiii 
garden, and the early sun glanced fierily from t 
brass knocker and letter-box. Another moment ai 
the door had been flung wide open by a police offio 
who seemed to fill the narrow hall, with a comra 
behind him and both servants on the stairs. Ai 
with little further warning Mrs. Minchin was shoi 
her husband, seated much as she had left him in t 
professor's chair, but with his feet raised stiffly up 
another, and the hand of death over every inch of hi 
in the broad north light that filled the room. 

The young widow stood gazing upon her dead, ^ 
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four pairs of eyes gazed yet more closely at her. But 
there was little to gather from the strained profile 
with the white cheek and the unyielding lips. Not a 
cry had left them ; she had but crossed the threshold, 
and stopped that instant in the middle of the worn 
carpet, the sharpest of silhouettes against a background 
of grim tomes. There was no swaying of the lissome 
figure, no snatching for support, no question spoken or 
unspoken. In moments of acute surprise the most 
surprising feature is often the way in which we our- 
selves receive the shock ; a sudden and complete detach- 
ment, not the least common of immediate results, 
makes us sometimes even conscious of our failuie to 
feel as we would or should ; and it was so with Rachel 
Minchin in the first moments of her tragic freedom. 
So God had sundered whom God had joined together ! 
And this was the man whom she had married for love ; . 
and she could look upon his clay unmoved ! Her mind 
leapt to a minor consideration, that still made her 
shudder, as eight eyes noted from the door; he must 
have been dead when she came down and found him 
seated in shadow ; she had misjudged the dead, if not 
the living. The pose of the head was unaltered, the 
chin upon the chest, the mouth closed in death as 
naturally as in sleep. No wonder his wife had been y 
deceived. And yet there was something unfamiliai*, 
something negligent and noble, and all unlike the 
living man ; so that Rachel could already marvel that 
sne^%ad not at once detected this dignity and this 
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distinction, only too foreign to her husband as she I 
learnt to know him best, but unattainable in the nobl 
save by death. And her eyes had risen to the slice 
sky in the upper half of the window, and at last 1 
tears were rising in her eyes, when they filled instc 
with sudden horror and enlightenment. 

There was a jagged hole in the pane above the has 
an upset of ink on the desk beneath the window ; a 
the ink was drying with the dead man^s blood, in wh 
she now perceived him to be soaked, while the ne^ 
paper on the floor beside him was crisp as toast fr 
that which it had hidden when she saw him last. 

" Murdered ! '^ whispered Rachel, breaking her Ic 
silence with a gasp. " The work of thieves ! "^ 

The policemen exchanged a rapid glance. 

^^ Looks like it,^ said the one who had opened 1 
door, " I admit.'" 

There was a superfluous dryness in his tone ; I 
Rachel no more noticed this than the further crani 
of heeds in the doorway. 

" But can you doubt it ? " she cried, pointing fr 
the broken window to the spilled ink. ^^ Did you thi 
that he had shot himself F "" 

And her horror heightened at a thought more t 
rible to her than all the rest. But the constable she 
his head. 

" We should have found the pistol — which we can^ 
said he. *^ But shot he is, and through the heart."" 

^ Then who could it be but thieves ? ^ 
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" That^s what we all want to know/' said the officer ; 
and still Bachel had no time to think about his tone ; 
for now she was bending over the body, her white hands 
clenched, and agony enough in her white face. 

*^ Look ! look ! ^ she cried, beckoning to them all. 
*^He was wearing his watch last night; that I can 
swear ; and it has gone ! ^ 

** You are sure he was wearing it ? ^ asked the same 
constable, approaching. 

" Absolutely certain.'' 

" Well, if that's so," said he, " and it can't be found, 
it will be a point in your favour.'*' 

Rachel sprang upright, her wet eyes wide with pure 
astonishment. 

"In my favour?" she cried. "Will you have the 
goodness to explain yourself?" 

The constables were standing on either side of her 
now. 

** Well," replied the spokesman of the pair, " I don't 
like the way that window's broken, for one thing, and 
if you look at it you'll see what I mean. The broken 
glass is all outside on the sill. But that's not all, ma'am ; 
and, as you have a cab, we might do worse than drive 
to the station before more people are about." 



CHAPTER II 

THE CASE FOR THE CROWN 

It was years since there had been a promise of s 

sensation at the Old Bailey, and never, perhaps, 

competition keener for the very few seats available 

that antique theatre of justice. Nor, indeed, could 

most enterprising of modem managers, with the i 

of all the stages at his beck for the shortest of seasi 

have done more to spread the lady^s fame, or to ex 

a passionate curiosity in the public mind, than 

done for Rachel Minchin by her official enemies of 

Metropolitan Police. 

Whether these gentry had their case even more c 

plete than they pretended, when the prisoner was fin 

committed for trial, or whether the last discovc 

were really made in the ensuing fortnight, is nov 

small account— though the point provided more t 

one excuse for acrimony on the part of defenc 

counsel during the hearing of the case. It is cert 

however, that shortly after the committal it bee 

known that much new evidence was to be forthcon 

at the trial ; that the case against the prisoner wc 

14 
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be found even blacker than before ; and that the wit- 
nesses were «, many in number, and their testimony 
SO entirely circumstantial, that the proceedings were 
expected to occupy a week. 

Sure enough, the case was accorded first place in the 
November Sessions, with a fair start on a Monday 
morning towards the latter end of the month. In the 
purlieus of the mean, historic court, it was a morning 
not to be forgotten, and only to be compared with 
those which followed throughout the week. The 
prisoner'^s sex, her youth, her high bearing, and the 
peculiar isolation of her position, without a friend to 
stand by her in her need, all appealed to the popular 
imagination, and produced a fasdnation which was 
only intensified by the equally general feeling that no 
one else could have committed the crime. From the 
judge downward, all connected with the case were 
pestered for days beforehand with more or less un- 
warrantable applications for admission. And when the 
time came, the successful suppliant had to elbow every 
yard of his way from Newgate Street or Ludgate Hill'; 
to pass three separate barriers held by a suspicious 
constabulary ; to obtain the good offices of the Under 
Sheriff, through those of his liveried lacqueys ; and 
finally to occupy the least space, on the narrowest of 
seats, in a varnished stall filled with curiously familiar 
faces, within a few feet of the heavily- veiled prisoner in 
the dock, and not many more from the red-robed judge 
upon the bench. 
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The first to take all this trouble on the '. 
morning) and the last to escape from the foul e 
by biting draughts) when the court adjoumec 
white-headed gentleman of striking appearai 
stamina to match ; for, undeten*ed by the exp 
he was in like manner first and last upon eacl 
quent day. Behind him came and went the well 
faces, the authors and the actors with a semi 
sional interest in the case; but they were n< 
known to the gentleman with the white hea 
heard no more than he could help of their c 
whisperings, and, if he knew not at whom I: 
than once had occasion to turn and fi*own, he c 
did not look the man to care. He had a w 
served reddish face, with a small mouth of extrao 
strength, a canine jaw, and singularly noble fo 
but his most obvious distinction was his full 
snowy hair. The only hair upon his face, a 
bushy eyebrows, was so much darker as to su 
dye ; but the eyes themselves were black as mi 
with a glint of midnight stars, and of such e 
inscrutability that a certain sweetness of ex] 
came only as the last surprise in a face full of < 
and contradiction. 

No one in court had ever seen this man befi 
one but the Under Sheriff learnt his name dur 
week ; but by the third day his identity was a 
of discussion, both by the professional students 
human countenance, who sat behind him (bal 
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tbeir study by the prisoner'^s veil), and among the various 
functionaries who had abeady found him as free with 
a sovereign as most gentlemen are with a piece of 
silver. So every day he was ushered with ceremony 
to the same place, at the inner end of the lowest row ; 
there he would sit watching the prisoner, a trifle nearer 
her than those beside or behind him ; and only once 
was his attentive serenity broken for an instant by a 
change of expression due to any development of the 



It was not when the prisoner pleaded clearly through 
her veil, in the first breathless minutes of all ; it was 
not a little later, when the urbane counsel for the pro- 
secution, wagging his pince-nez at the jury, thrilled 
every other hearer with a mellifluous forecast of the 
new evidence to be laid before them. The missing 
watch and chain had been found ; they would presently 
be produced, and the jury would have an opportunity 
of examining them, together with a plan of the chimney 
of the room in which the murder had been committed ; 
for it was there that they had been discovered upon a 
second search instituted since the proceedings before 
the magistrates. The efiect of this announcement may 
be conceived ; it was the sensation of the opening 
day. The whole case of the prosecution rested on the 
assumption that there had been, on the part of some 
inmate of the house, who alone (it W€is held) could 
have committed the murder, a deliberate attempt to 
give it the appearance of the work of thieves. Thus 
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as the one which had caused 
them had clearly been dischaq 
ing. The discovery of the miss 
the very chimney of the same re 
evidence of the confirmatory kii 
point that made an impressior 
white hair; it did not increase 
would have been impossible; h 
spectator who was not, if only 
ceptibly thrilled. 

Thrilling also was the earlier 
maid-ser^'ants and police constal 
there was no surprise. The mai 
only as to what they had seen a 
of the murder — and they seemed 
thing except the fatal shot — ^t 
relations of their master and m 
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prisoner had exhibited little or no surprise; it was 
several minutes before she had uttered a syllable ; and 
then her first words had been to point out that burglars 
alone could have committed the murder. 

In cross-examination the senior counsel for the 
defence thus early showed his hand; and it was not 
a sti*ong one to those who knew the game. A Queen^s 
Counsel, like the leader for the Crown, this was an 
altogether different type of lawyer; a younger man, 
with a more engaging manner ; a more brilliant man, 
who sought with doubtful wisdom to blind the jury 
with his brilliance. His method was no innovation at 
the Old Bailey ; it was to hold up every witness in 
turn to the derision and contempt of the jury and * 
the court So both the maids were reduced to tears, 
and each policeman cleverly insulted as such. But 
the testimony of all four remained unshaken ; and the 
judge himself soothed the young women^s feelings with 
a fatherly word, while wigs were shaken in the well 
of the court. That was no road to the soft side of 
a decent, conscientious, hard-headed jury, of much the 
same class as these witnesses themselves; even the 
actors and authors had a sound opinion on the point, 
without waiting to hear one fi*om the professional 
gentlemen in the well. But the man in front with 
the very white hair — the man who was always watch- 
ing the prisoner at the bar — there was about as much 
expression of opinion upon his firm bare face as might 
be seen through the sable thickness of her widow's veil. 
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It was the same next day, when, for some five ho^ 
out of a possible five and a half, the attention of ^ 
court was concentrated upon a point of obviov)» 
secondary significance. It was suggested by the defenc 
that the watch and chain found up the study chimne 
were not those worn by the deceased at the time h 
met his death. The contention was supported b 
photographs of Alexander Minchin wearing a watcb 
chain that might or might not be of another patter 
altogether ; expert opinions were divided on the point 
and experts in chains as well as in photography wei 
eventually called by both sides. Interesting in the be 
ginning, the point was raised and raised again, and o 
subsequent days, until all were weary of the sight ( 
the huge photographic enlargements, which were hande 
about the couii: upon each occasion. Even the prisoni 
would droop in her chair when the ^' chain photc 
graph ^ was demanded for the twentieth time by he 
own unflagging counsel; even the judge became a 
but inattentive on the point, before it was finaD 
dropped on an intimation from the jury that they ha 
made up their minds about the chains; but no trac 
of boredom had crossed the keen alert face of tfa 
unknown gentleman with the snowy hair. 

So the case was fought for Mrs. Minchin, tooth an 
nail indeed, yet perhaps with more asperity than cox 
viction, and certainly at times upon points which wei 
hardly worth the fighting. Yet, on the Friday aftei 
noon, when her counsel at last played his masterstroke 
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and, taking advantage of the then new Act, put the 
prisoner herself in the witness-box, it was done with 
the air of a man who is throwing up his case. The 
truth could be seen at a glance at the clean-cut, 
handsome, but too expressive profile of the crushing 
cross-examiner of female witnesses and insolent foe to 
the police. As it had been possible to predict, from 
the mere look with which he had risen to his feet, the 
kind of cross-examination in store for each witness 
called by the prosecution, so it was obvious now that 
his own witness had come forward from her own wilful 
perversity and in direct defiance of his advice. 

It was a dismal afternoon, and the witness-box at 
the Old Bailey is so situated that evidence is given 
with the back to the light; thus, though her heavy 
veil was raised at last, and it could be seen that she 
was very pale, it was not yet that Rachel Minchin 
afforded a chance to the lightning artists of the half- 
penny press, or even to the students of physiognomy 
behind the man with the white hair. This listener 
did not lean forward an inch ; the questions were 
answered in so clear a voice as to render it unnecessary. 
Yet it was one of these questions, put by her own 
counsel, which caused the white-headed man to clap a 
sudden hand to his ear, and to incline that ear as 
though the answer could not come without some 
momentary hesitation or some change of tone. Rachel 
had told sadly but firmly of her final quarrel with her 
hasband, incidentally, but without embarrassment. 
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revealing its cause. A neighbour was dangerously 311, 
whom she had been going to nurse that night, when 
her husband met her at the door and forbade her to 
do so. 

" Was this neighbour a young man ? *" 

" Hardly more than a boy,^ said Rachel, " and a5^ 
friendless as ourselves.**^ 

" Was your husband jealous of him ? ^ 

" I had no idea of it until that night.**^ 

" Did you find it out then ? ^ 

« I did, indeed ! ^ 

*' And where had your husband been spending the 
evening ? *" 

" I had no idea of that either — until he told me he 
had been watching the house — and why ! ^ 

Though the man was dead, she could not rid her 
voice of its scorn ; and presently, with bowed head, 
she was repeating his last words to her. A cold thrill 
ran through the court 

^' And was that the last time you saw him alive ? ^ 
inquired counsel, his face lightening in ready appre- 
hension of the thrill, and his assurance coming back to 
him on the spot, €is though it were he who had insisted 
on putting his client in the box. 

But to this there was no immediate answer ; for it 
was here that the white-haired man raised his hand 
to his ear ; and the event was exactly as he seemed to 
have anticipated. 

^^Was that the last time you saw your husbeuid 
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alive?'' repeated RachePs counsel, in the winning 
accents and with the reassuring face that he could 
assume without an effort at his will. 

"It was,*" said Rachel, after yet another moment's 
thought. 

It was then that the white-headed man dropped his 
eyes for once ; and for once the thin hard lines of his 
mouth relaxed in a smile that seemed to epitomise 
all the evil that was in his face, and to give it forth in 
one sudden sour quintessence. 



CHAPTER III 

NABOi AND NATnRK 

The prisoner's evidence concladed with a perfectly 
simple if somewhat hesitating account of her own 
doings during the remainder of the night of her 
husband^s murder. That story has akeady been told 
in greater detail than could be extracted even by 
the urbane but deadly cross-examiner who led for 
the Crown. A change had come over the manner in 
which Rachel was giving her evidence; it was as 
though her strength and nerve were failing her 
together, and henceforth the words had to be put into 
her mouth. Curiously enough, the change in Mrs. 
Minchin^s demeanour was almost coincident with the 
single and rather sinister display of feeling upon the 
part of the white-haired gentleman who had followed 
every word of the case. On the whole, however, her 
fitory bore the stamp of truth ; and a half-apologetic 
but none the less persistent cross-examination left it 
scarcely less convincing than before. 

There was one independent witness for the defence, 
in addition to the experts in photc^praphy and chains. 

24 
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The landlady of the house at which Rachel called, 
in the early morning, on her way home with the 
cab, was about five minutes in the witness-box, but 
in those five minutes she supplied the defence with 
one of its strongest arguments. It was at least con- 
ceivable that a woman who had killed her husband 
might coolly proceed to pack her trunk, and there- 
after fetch the cab which was to remove herself and 
her effects from the scene of the tragedy. But was 
it credible that a woman of so much presence of mind, 
to whom every minute might make the difference 
between life and death, would, having found her cab, 
actually drive out of her way to inquire after a sick 
friend, or even a dying lover, before going home to 
pick up her luggage and to ascertain whether her 
crime was still undetected ? Suppose it were a lover, 
and inquire one must : would one not still leave those 
inquiries to the last? And having made them, last 
or first; and knowing the grim necessity of flight; 
would one woman go out of her way to tell another 
that she ^ had to go abroad very suddenly, and was 
going for good ? "" 

^ Inconceivable ! ^ cried the prisoner's counsel, dealing 
with the point ; and the word was much upon his lips 
during the course of a long and very strenuous speech, 
in which the case for the Crown was flouted from 
beginning to end, without, perhaps, enough of con- 
centration on its more obvious weaknesses, or of 
respect for its undoubted strength. For the prisoner's 
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proceedings on the night of the murder, how-e^'^^j 
supposing she had committed it, and still more on tj^ 
morning after, it would have been difficult to finc^ /^ 
better epithet ; the only drawback was that this on^ 
had seen service in the cause of almost every murderei?* 
who ever went to the gallows — as counsel for th^^ 
prosecution remarked in his reply, with deadly deference 
to his learned friend. 

"On the other hand,'' he went on, wagging his 
eye-glasses with leisurely deliberation, and picking his 
words with a care that enhanced their effect, after the 
unbridled rhetoric of the defence — " on the other hand, 
gentlemen, if crimincds never made mistakes, incon- 
ceivable or not as we may choose to consider them — 
if they never made those mistakes, they would never 
stand in that dock.'' 

It was late on the Saturday afternoon when the 
judge summed up ; but a pleasant surprise was in 
store for those who felt that his lordship must speak 
at greater length than either of the counsel between 
whom he was to hold the scales. The address from 
the bench was much the shortest of the three. Less 
exhaustive than the conventional review of a com- 
plicated case, it was a disquisition of conspicuous 
clearness and impartiality. Only the salient points 
were laid before the jury, for the last time, and in a 
nutshell, but with hardly a hint of the judge's own 
opinion upon any one of them. The expression of 
that opinion was reserved for a point of even greater 
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import than the value of any separate piece of evidence. 
If, said the judge, the inferences and theory of the 
prosecution were correct; if this unhappy woman, 
driven to desperation by her husband, and knowing 
where he kept his pistols, had taken his life with one 
of them, and afterwards manufactured the traces of a 
supposititious burglary; then there was no circum- 
stance connected with the crime which could by any 
possibility reduce it from murder to manslaughter. 
The solemnity of this pronouncement was felt in the 
farthest comer of the crowded court So they were 
to find her guilty of wilful murder, or not guilty at 
all ! Every eye sped involuntarily to the slim black 
figure in the dock; and, under the gaze of all, the 
figure made the least little bow — a movement so 
slight and so spontaneous as to suggest unconscious- 
ness, but all the more eloquent on that account. 

Yet to many in court, more especially to the theatrical 
folk behind the man with the white hair, the gesture 
was but one more subtle touch in an exhibition of 
consummate art and nerve. 

"If^they do acquit her," whispered one of these 
wiseacres to another, «' she will make her fortune on 
the stage ! '' 

Meanwhile the judge was dealing at the last with 
the prisoner's evidence in her own behalf, and that 
mercifully enough, though with less reticence than had 
characterised the earlier portions of his address. He 
did not think it possible or even desirable to forget 
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that this was the evidence of a woman upon trial for 
her life. It must not be discredited on that account. 

■ 

But it was for the jury to bear in mind that the story 
was one which admitted of no corroboration, save in 
unimportant details. More than that he would not 
say. It was for them to judge of that story as they 
had heard it for themselves, on its own merits, but 
also in relation to the other evidence. If the jury 
believed it, there was an end of the case. If they 
had any reasonable doubt at all, the prisoner was 
entitled to the full benefit of that doubt, and they 
must acquit her. If, on the other hflmd, the facts 
taken together before and after the murder brought 
the jury to the conclusion that it was none other than 
the prisoner who had committed the murder — though, 
of course, no one was present to see the act committed 
— they must, in duty to their oaths, find her guilty. 

During the judge's address the short November day 
had turned from afternoon to night, and a great change 
had come over the aspect of the dim and dingy court. 
Opaque globes turned into flaring suns; incandescent 
burners revealed unsuspected brackets; the place was 
warmed and lighted for the first time during the week. 
And the effect of the light and warmth was on all 
the faces that rose as one while the judge sidled from 
the bench, and the jury filed out of their box, and the 
prisoner disappeared down the dock stairs for the last 
time in ignorance of her fate. Next moment there 
was the buzz of talk that you expect in a theatre 
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between the acts, rather than in a court of justice 
at the solemn crisis of a solemn trial. It was like a 
class-room with the master called away. Hats were 
put on again in the bulging galleries ; hardly a tongue 
was still. On the bench a red-robed magnate and 
another in knee-breeches exchanged views upon the 
enlarged photographs which had played so prominent 
a part in the case ; in the well the barristers^ wigs 
nodded or shook over their pink blotters and their quill 
pens ; gentlemen of the Press sharpened their pencils 
and indulged in prophecy ; and on their right, between 
the reporters and the bench, the privileged few, the 
literary and theatrical elect, discussed the situation 
with abnormal callousness, masking emotion with a 
childlike cynicism of sentiment and phrase. 

And for once the stranger in their midst, the man 
with more outward distinction than any one of them, 
the unknown man with the snowy hair, could afford to 
listen to what they had to say. 

" No chance, my dear man. Not an earthly ! '' 

" Fm not so sure of that." 

"Will you bet?" 

^ No, hang it ! What a beast you are ! But I thought 
the woman was speaking the truth." 

" You heard what the judge said. Whereas your 
corroboration ? No, they ought never to have let her 
go into the box. I hear she insisted. But it hasn't 
saved anybody yet." 

" The new law ? Then it shows her pluck ! " 
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" But not necessarily her innocence, dear boy.*" 

Thus one shaven couple. Others had already ex- 
hausted the subject. 

" Yes, I finished it down at Westgate last week.'' 

" Satisfied ? "" 

^^ In a way. It depends so much on the cast.'' 

" These actor-mcLuagers — what ? " 

^^ More or less. I must be oflP. Dining out." 

" What ! Not going to wait for the end of the fourth 
act?" 

" No ; I'm late as it is. Ta-ta ! " 

The white-haired man was amused. He did not 
turn round, nor, if he had, would he have known the 
retreating gentleman for the most eminent of living 
playwrights; but he knew the reason for his sudden 
retreat. A hush had fallen, and some one had whis- 
pered, " They're coming ! " The light-hearted chatter 
had died away on the word; perhaps it was not so 
light-hearted after all. But the alarm was false, there 
was no sign of the jury, and the talk rose again, as the 
wind will in a storm. 

**We shall want a glass when this is over," whis- 
pered one of the pair who had argued about the case. 

"And we'll have it, too, old man!" rejoined his 
friend. 

The white-haired man was grimly interested. So 
this was the way men talked while waiting to hear 
a fellow-creature sentenced to death! It was worth 
knowing. And this was what the newspaper men 
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would call a low buzz — an expectant hush — this ani- 
mated babble ! Yet the air was charged with emotion, 
suppressed perhaps, but none the less distinguishable 
in every voice. Within earshot a perspiring young 
pressman was informing his firiends that to come there 
comfortably you should commit the murder yourself, 
then they gave you the Royal Box ; but his teeth could 
be heard chattering through the feeble felicity. The 
white-headed listener curled a contemptuous nostril. 
They could joke, and yet they could feel ! He himself 
betrayed neither weakness, but sat waiting patiently 
and idly listening, with the same grim jaw and the 
same inscrutable eye with which he had watched the 
prisoner and the jury alternately throughout the week. 
And when the latter at last returned, and then the 
former, it was the same subtle stare that he again bent 
upon them both in turn. 

The jury had been absent but forty minutes after 
all ; and their expedition seemed as ill an omen as 
their nervous 6Lnd responsible faces. There was a 
moment^s hush, another moment of prophetic murmurs, 
and then a stillness worthy of its subsequent descrip- 
tion in every newspaper. The prisoner was standing 
in the front of the dock, a female warder upon either 
hand. The lightning pencil of the new journalist had 
its will of her at last. For Mrs. Minchin had dispensed 
not only with the chair which she had occupied all 
the week, but also with the heavy veil which she had 
but partially lifted during her brief sojourn in the 
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witness-box, and never once in the dock. ITie veil 
was now flung back over the widow's bonnet, peaking 
and falling like a sable cowl, against which the un- 
earthly pallor of her face was whiter far than that of 
the merely dead, just as mere death was the least part 
of the fate confronting her. Yet she had raised her 
veil to look it fairly in the face, and the packed 
assembly marvelled as it gazed. 

Was that the face that had been hidden from them 
all these days ? It was not what they had pictured 
beneath the proud, defiant carriage of its concealing 
veil. Was that the face of a determined murderess ? 

Beautiful it was not as they saw it then, but the 
elements of beauty lay unmistakable beneath a white 
mist of horror and of pain, as a lovely landscape is still 
lovely at its worst. The face was a thin but perfect 
oval, lengthened a little by depth of chin and height 
of forehead, as now also by unnatural emaciation and 
distress. The mouth was at once bloodless, sweet, and 
firm ; the eyes of a warm and lustrous brown, brilliant, 
eloquent, brave — and hopeless ! 

Yes, she had no hope herself ! It was plain enough 
at the fii'st glimpse of the deadly white, uncovered 
face, in the cruel glare of gas. But it became plainer 
still as, with sad, unflinching eyes, she watched and 
listened while, for the last time, the jurymen answered 
to their names. 

Now they were done. The foreman shifted nervously 
in his place. In the overstrain of the last di-ead pause. 
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the crowded court felt hotter and lighter than ever. 
It seemed to unite the glare of a gin palace with the 
temperature of a Turkish bath. 

" Grentlemen, are you agreed upon your verdict ? " 

« We are." 

*^ Do yod find the prisoner guilty or not guilty ? ^ 

" Not guilty.'' 

There was a simultaneous gasp from a hundred 
throats — a distinct cry from some. Then the Clerk 
of Arraigns was seen to be leaning forward, a hand 
to his ear, for the foreman's voice had broken with 
excitement. And every soul in court leant forward 
too. 

But this time his feelings had a different effect upon 
the excited foreman. 

** Not guilty ! " he almost bawled. 

Dead silence this time, while the clock ticked 
thrice. 

" And that is the verdict of you all ? " 

" Of every one of us ! '^ 

The judge leant back in his place, his eyes upon the 
desk before him, without a movement or a gesture to 
strike the personal note which had been suppressed 
with such admirable impartiality throughout the trial. 
But it was several moments before his eyes were lifted 
with his voice. 

^^ Let her be discharged," was all he said even then ; 
but he would seem to have said it at once gruffly, 
angrily, thankfully, disgustedly, with emotion, and 

n 
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without any emotion at all. You read the papers, and 
you take your choice. 

So Rachel Minchin was supported from the court, 
before the round eyes of a hundred or two of her 
fellow-creatures, in the pitiable state of one who has 
been condemned to die, and not set bee to live. It 
was as though she still misunderstood a verdict which 
had filled most faces with incredulity, but none with 
an astonishment to equal her own. Her white face 
had leapt alight, but not with gladness. The pent-up 
emotion of the week had broken forth in an agony 
of tears ; and so they half led, half carried her from 
the court. She had entered it for the last time with 
courage enough ; but it was the wrong kind of coiu^ige ; 
and, for the one supreme moment, sentence of life was 
harder to bear than sentence of death. 

In a few minutes the court was empty — a singular 
little theatre of pale varnish and tawdry hangings, 
still rather snug and homely in the heat and light of 
its obsolete gas, and with as little to remind one of the 
play as any other theatre when the curtcdn is down 
and the house empty. But there was clamour in the 
corridors, and hooting already in the street. Nor was 
the house really empty after all. One white-haired 
gentleman had not left his place when an attendant 
returned to put out the lights. The attendant pointed 
him out to a constable at the door; both watched 
him a few moments. Then the attendant stepped 
down and touched him on the shoulder. 
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The gentleman turned slowly without a start. ^ Ah, 
you^re the man I want to see,"^ said he. ^^Was that 
the Chief Warder m the dock?'' 

'* Him with the beard,'' said the attendant, nodding. 

" WeU, give him this, and give it him quick. I'll 
wait up there till he can see me." 

And he pressed his card into the attendant's palm, 
with a couple of sovereigns underneath. 

"Wants to see the Chief Warder," explained the 
attendant to the constable at the door. 

'* He's been here all the week," mused the constable 
aloud. ^' I wonder who he is ? " 

"Name of Steel," whispered the other, consulting 
the card, as the gentleman advanced up the steps 
towards them, the gaslight gleaming in his silver hair, 
and throwing his firm features into strong relief. 

" And not a bad name for him," said the constable 
at the door. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE &1AN IN THE TRAIN 



Rachel fought her weakness with closed eyes, and 
was complete mistress of herself when those about her 
thought that consciousness alone was returning. She 
recognised the chamber at a glance ; it was the one in 
which generations of metropolitan malefactors, and a 
few innocent persons like herself, had waited for the 
verdict of life or death. For her it was life, life, life ! 
And she wondered whether any other of the few had 
ever come back to life with so little joy. 

The female warders were supporting her in a chair ; 
the prison doctor stood over her with a medicine-glass. 

" Drink this,'^ said he, kindly. 

^^ But I have been conscious all the time.*^ 

" Never mind. You need it.*" 

And Rachel took the restorative without more 
words. 

It did its work. The colour came back to her face. 
The blood ran hot in her veins. In a minute she was 
standing up without assistance. 

"And now,*" said Rachel, "I shall not trespass 

86 
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further on your kindness, and I am sure that you will 
not wish to detain me.*" 

^ We cannot,^ said the doctor, with a broad smile 
and a bow ; ^^ you are as free as air, and will perhaps 
allow me to be the first to congratulate you. At the 
same time, my dear madam, and quite apart from your 
condition — which is wonderful to me after what youVe 
been through — at the same time, and even with your 
fortitude, I think it would be advisable to— to wait a 
little while.'' 

The doctor raised his eyes, and all at once Rachel 
heard. Overhead — outside — in the world — ^there waft 
the brutal hooting of a thoughtless mob. 

« So that is for me ! '^ 

Rachel set her teeth. 

" On the contrary,'' said the kindly doctor, ** it may 
be for the witnesses ; but crowds are fickle things ; 
and I should strongly urge you not to court a demon- 
stration of one sort or the other. You are best where 
you are for the time being, or at all events some- 
where within the precincts. And meanwhile your 
solicitor is waiting to add his congratulations to 
mine." 

*^ Is he, indeed ! " cried Rachel, in a voice as hard as 
her eye. 

" Why, to be sure," rejoined the other, taken some- 
what aback. *^ There must be many matters for dis- 
cussion between you, and he at least seems very 
anxious to discuss them. In fact, I may say that he 
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is only awaiting my permission for an immediate 
interview.*" 

*^ Then let him await mine ! ^ exclaimed Rachel, in 
a vindictive voice for which she was apologising in 
the next breath. " I owe you much,'' she added, " if 
only for your kindness and sympathy during these 
few minutes. But to him I owe nothing that I can- 
not pay in cash. He tried to keep me from telling 
my own story in the box — ^they all did — ^but he was 
the worst of alL So I certainly do not owe him my 
life. He came to me and he said what he liked; 
he may have forgotten what he said, but I never 
shaU.'' 

" He would be the first to admit his error now." 

"Perhaps; but he believed me guilty to the very 
end ; and I utterly refuse to see him to-nighf 

" Then I shall tell him so."" 

And the good doctor disappeared for the nonce, but 
was back in a couple of minutes, full of the lawyer's 
expostulations. What did Mrs. Minchin intend to do ? 
Where did she propose to go ? There were a hundred 
matters for explanation and arrangement. Her solicitor 
said she had no friends, and seemed himself most 
anxious to act in that capacity. Rachel's lips curled 
at the thought. 

"At least," said she, "I have the friends who 
guaranteed his bill, if that has anything to say to 
his anxiety ! But what I mean to do, and where I 
may go, are entirely my own aflBur. And as for the 
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hundred matters he mentions, he might have spoken 
of them during the week. Perhaps he thought it 
would be waste of breath, but I should have appre- 
ciated the risk.^ 

So her solicitor was beaten off, with all the spirit 
which was one of Rachel's qualities, but also with the 
rashness which was that quality's defect. The man 
was indeed no ornament to his profession, but a 
police-court practitioner of the pushing order, who 
had secured the case for notoriety and nothing else. 
Rachel's soul sickened when she thought of her inter- 
views, and especially her most recent interviews, with 
one whom she had never seen before her trouble, and 
whom she devoutly hoped never to see again. She 
did not perceive that the time had come when the 
lawyer might have been really useful to her. Yet 
his messages left her more alive to the difficulties 
that lay before her as a free woman, and to the 
immediate necessity of acting for herself once more. 

After all there had been a silver lining to the cloud 
under which she had lain so long. Others had acted 
for her. It had been a rest. But, conscious of her 
innocence, and serene in that consciousness, she had 
prepared herself rather for another life than for a new 
lease of this one ; and, while seeking to steel her soul 
to the awful sequel of a conviction, in the other 
direction she had seldom looked beyond the con- 
summate incident of an acquittal. Life seems a 
royal road when it is death that stares one in the 
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face ; but already Rachel saw the hills and the pit- 
falls ; for indeed they began under her nose. 

She had no plans, nor a single soul to help her to 
make any. In all the world she had no real friend. 
And yet, with the very independence to which this 
isolation was largely due, she must pick and choose, 
and reject, in the hour when any friend would have 
been better than none ! 

In the first ten minutes of the new life which 
Rachel Minchin began with her acquittal, she had 
refused to see her own solicitor, and an unknown 
gentleman whose card was brought to her by the 
Chief Warder himself. With the card was a message 
which might have inspired confidence, and the same 
might be said of the address. But it was enough for 
Rachel that she knew no one of the name. The Chief 
Warder, one of the kindliest mortals, displayed no 
little irritation under her repeated refusals; but it 
was the agent, and not the principal, who was so 
importunate ; and the message was not repeated once 
the former could be induced to bear Mrs. Minchin'^s 
answer. The Chief Warder did indeed return, but it 
was not to make any further reference to the 
mysterious Mr. Steel who had craved an interview 
with Mrs. Minchin. And now the good fellow was 
all smiles. 

<< Feeling more yourself?^ said he; and, when 
Rachel said she was, he asked her to listen now; 
and there was nothing to listen to. ^* The coast^s as 
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clear as the Criminal Court,^ explained this pleasant 
official. ^^A closed cab did it, with an officer on the 
box ; and 1^11 call you another as soon as you like.'" 

Rachel rose at once. 

" It was kind of you to let me stay so long,"" she 
said. ^^But I don^t think I will take a cab, thank 
you, if there^s an underground station within reach, 
and you will kindly tell me the way."" 

^^There^s Blackfriars Bridge within five minutes. 
But you will have more than you can carry "^ 
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I have nothing worth taking away with me,^ said 
Rachel, ^^ except the things I stand up in ; but you 
may give what I leave to any poor woman who cares to 
have them. And I hope you will accept this trifle for 
yourself, with my deep gratitude for all your kindness.^ 

Indeed, the man had been kind, and his kindness 
would have continued to the last had the trial ended 
differently. Nevertheless, RachePs trifle was a piece 
of gold, and one of her last. Nor was this pure gene- 
rosity. There was an untold joy in being able to 
give again. It was the first real taste of freedom ; 
and in another minute Rachel was free. 

Oh, but what a miracle to hear her feet on the 
now deserted pavement, to see her breath in the raw 
November night, and the lights of Ludgate Hill 
beyond ! Rachel raised her veil to see them better. 
Who would look for her afoot so near the scene of 
her late ordeal P And what did it matter who saw 
her and who knew her now P She was innocent ; she 
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could look the whole world in the face once moi*e. 
Oh, to rub shoulders with the world again ! 

A cab came tinkling up behind her, and Rachel 
half thought of hailing it, and driving through the 
lighted town after all ; but the hansom was occupied, 
and the impulse passed. She put down her veil and 
turned into the stream without catching a suspicious 
eye. Why should they suspect her? And again, 
what did it matter if they did ? 

" Trial an' verdic' ! Trial an** verdic' ! Acquittal 
o' Mrs. Minchin ! Trial an' verdic' ! '^ 

Everybody was buying the damp, pink sheets. 
R€u;hel actually bought one herself; and overheard 
the opinion of the man in the street without a pang. 
So she might think herself lucky ! But she did, she 
did ; in the reaction that had come upon her with 
the first mouthful of raw air, in the intoxication of 
treading the outer world again, she thought herself 
the luckiest woman in London, and revelled rather 
than otherwise in the very considerations which had 
appalled her in the precincts of the court How 
good, after all, to be independent as well as firee! 
How great to drift with the tide of innocent women 
and law-abiding men, once more one of themselves, 
and not even a magnet for morbid curiosity! That 
would come soon enough; the present was all the 
more to be enjoyed ; and even the vagueness of the 
immediate future, even the lack of definite plans, 
had a glamour of their own in eyes that were yet 
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to have their fill of street-lamps and shop-windows 
and omnibuses and hansom cabs. 

The policeman under the bridge was a joy in him- 
self; he refreshed RachePs memory as to the way, 
without giving her an unnecessary look ; and he 
called her '* madam ^ into the bargain ! After all, 
it was not every policeman who had been on duty at 
the Old Biuley, nor one in many thousands of the 
population who had gained admission to the coui*t. 

Yet if Rachel had relieved the tedium of her trial 
by using her eyes a little more; if, for example, she 
had condescended to look twice at the handful of 
mere spectators beyond the reporters on her right; 
she could scarcely have failed to recognise the good- 
looking elderly man who was at her heels when she 
took her ticket at Blackfriars Bridge. His white hair 
was covered by his hat, but the face itself was not 
one to be forgotten, with its fresh colour, its small 
grim mouth, and the deep-set glitter beneath the 
bushy eyebrows. Rachel, however, neither recognised 
nor looked again. 

In a few minutes she had a better chance, when, 
having entered an empty compartment in the first 
class, she was joined by this gentleman as the train 
began to move. 

Rachel hid herself behind the newspaper which she 
had bought, not that she had looked twice at her com- 
panion, but because at such dose quarters, and in the 
comparatively fierce light of the first-class compartment, 
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she was terribly afraid that he might look once too 
often at her. But this fear passed from her in the 
matchless fascination of reading and re-reading five 
words in the stop-press column : — " MINCHIN CASE 
—Verdict, Not guilty.'^ 

Not guilty ! Not guilty ! And to see it in print ! 
Her eyes filled at the sight, and she dried them to 
gloat again. There were columns and columns about 
the case, embellished with not unskilful sketches of 
counsel addressing the jury, and of the judge in the 
act of summing up. But Rachel had listened to every 
word from all three; and the professional report was 
less full and less accurate than the one which she 
carried in her brain and would carry to her grave. Not 
that the speeches mattered now. It was no speech 
that had saved her ; it was her own story, from her 
own lips, that the lawyers would have closed ! Rachel 
forgave them now ; she was almost grateful to them 
for having left it to her to saveJjerself in spite of them 
all : so should her perfect innocence be impressed 
upon the whole country as on those twelve fair minds. 
And once more she pored upon the hurriedly-added 
and ill-printed line which gave their verdict to the 
world, while the train stopped and started, only to stop 
and stfiui; again. 

" And what do you think of it, madam ? " 
The voice came from the opposite comer of the com- 
partment, and Rachel knew it for that of the gentleman 
who had jumped in at the last moment at Blackfriais 
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Bridge. It was Charing Cross that thd|}r were leaving 

now, and the door had not opened at t^at station or 

the last. Rachel sat breathless behind her evening 

paper. Not to answer might be to fasten suspicion 

upon her widow^s weeds ; and, for all her right to look 

mankind in the face, she shrank instinctively firom 

immediate recognition. Then in a clap came the. 

temptation to discuss her own case with the owner 

of a voice at once confident and courtly, and subtly 

reminiscent of her native colony, where it is no affront 

for stranger to speak to stranger without introduction 

or excuse. 

RachePs hesitation lasted perhaps a couple of seconds, 
and then her paper lay across her lap. 

^^ Of what ? ^ she asked, with some presence of mind, 
for she had never an instant^s doubt that the question 
referred to the topic of the hour. 

"We were reading the same paper,'' replied the 
questioner, with perfect courtesy ; " it only struck me 
that we might both be reading the same thing, and 
feeling equally amazed at the verdict.'*' 

" You mean in the Minchin case," said Rachel 
steadily, and without the least interrogation in her 
tone. " Yes, I was reading it, as I suppose everybody 
is. But I disagree with you about the verdicf 

The young widow's manner was as downright as 
her words. There was a sudden raising of the bushy 
eyebrows in the opposite comer, a brief opening of the 
black eyes underneath. 
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^'Pardon me/^ said the gentleman, breaking into 
a smile; ^^I was not aware that I had expressed an 
opinion on that point "" 

^' I understood you were amazed,^^ said Rachel, dryly. 

^^And are not you?^ cried the other point-blank. 
" Do you mean to tell me that you were prepared for 
an acquittal?^ 

^^I was prepared for anything,'" replied Rachel, 
returning a peculiarly penetrating st€ure with one at 
least as steady, and yet holding her breath for very 
fear lest this stranger had found her out, until his next 
words allayed the suspicion. 

^^ Madam, have you followed the case ? ^ 

^^ Indeed I have,^' sighed honest Rachel. 

**And as a woman you believe this woman inno- 
cent?^ 

" I do.^ 

It was haitl enough to say no more than that; 
but Rachel was very fresh from her great lesson in 
self-control. 

"It is easy to see that you do not,^ she merely 
permitted herself to add. 

"On the contrary,^ said he, with great precision; 
* on the contrary, my dear madam, I believe this poor 
lady to be as innocent as yourself.^ 

Again their eyes were locked; again Rachel drew 
the only inference from so pointed a pronouncement, 
and yet again was the impression shaken by her com- 
panion's next words. 
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But I really have no right to an opmion,^ said he ; 
since, unlike you, I cannot daim to have read the 
case. Nor is that the interesting thing now.^ The 
stations had come and gone, until now they were at 
Victoria. The speaker looked out of the window until 
they were off again, and off by themselves as before. 
*^ The interesting thing, to me, is not what this poor 
lady has or has not done, but what on earth she is 
going to do now ! ^ 

He looked at her again, and now Rachel was sure. 
But there was a kindness in his look that did away 
both with resentment and regret. 

**They say she has literally no friends in England,^ 
he went on, with unconcealed concern. ^^ That is in- 
credible ; and yet, if there be any truth in it, what a 
terrible position ! I fear that everybody will not share 
your conviction, and, I may add, my own. If one can 
judge thus early, by what one has heard and seen for 
oneself, this verdict is a personal disappointment to 
the always bloodthirsty man in the street. Then God 
help the poor lady if he spots her ! I only hope she 
will not give him a chance.*" 

And now Rachel not only knew that he knew, but 
that he wished to apprise her of his knowledge without 
confessing it in so many words. So he would spare her 
that embarrassment, and would help her if he could, 
this utter stranger ! Yet she saw it in his face, she 
heard it in his voice; and becoming gradually alive 
to his will to help, as she instinctively was to his 
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power, she had herself the will to consult one whose good 
intention and better tact were alike obvious. Mystery 
there was in her meeting with this man ; something 
told her that it was no accident on his side ; she began 
to wonder whether she had not seen him before ; and 
while she wondered he came and sat opposite to her, 
and went on speaking in a lower voice, his dark eyes 
fixed on hers. 

^^If Mrs. Minchin wants a friend — and to-night I 
think she must — if ever she did or will! Well, if 
she does, I for one would be her fiiend — if she would 
trust me ! ^ 

The last woixls were the lowest of all ; euid in the 
tone of them there was a timbre which thrilled Rachel 
as the dark eyes fascinated her. She began to feel a 
strange repugnance — a yet more strange attraction. 
But to the latter her independence gave instant battle 
— a battle the easier to fight since the next station was 
Rachel^s destination. 

*^Do you think she would trust me?^^ he almost 
whispered, leaning towards her. *^ As a woman — don^t 
you think she might ? ^ 

As Rachel hesitated the carriages began to gi'oan 
beneath the brake ; and her hesitation was at an end. 
So also was her limited capacity for pretence. She 
sat more upright in her comer, her shoulders fell in 
angles, and beneath the veil, which she had raised to 
read her paper, her eyes carried the war of interro- 
gation into the enemy^s country. 
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^ I seem to have seen you before,^ said Rachel, cool 
of tongue ; but hot at heart. 

" I thmk it very possible that you have." 

"Were you at the trial?'' 

"From first to last!'' 

The pause that followed was really broken by the 
lights of Sloane Square station. 

"You know me," said Rachel hurriedly; "I have 
seen that for some time. May I ask if you are 
Mr. Steel?" 

"lam." 

"The Mr. Steel who sent me his card after the trial ? " 

Steel bowed. 

" As a perfect stranger?" 

" As a perfect stranger who had watched you for a 
whole long week in court." 

Rachel ignored the relative clause. 

"And because I would not see you, Mr. Steel, 
you have followed me, and forced yourself upon 
me!" 

The train stopped, and Rachel rose. 

" You will gather my motives when you recall our 
conversation," observed Steel ; and he opened the door 
for her. But Rachel turned to him before alighting. 

" Mr. Steel," said she, " I am quite sure that you 
mean kindly and well, and that I above all women 
should feel supremely grateful ; but I cannot help 
thinking that you are unjust to the man in the 
street!" 

£ 
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" Better give him a trial,'* said Steel, coldly enou^i 
in his turn. 

" I should prefer to,** rejoined Rachel, getting out ; 
and there was no little sting in the intonation of the 
verb ; but Mr. Steel was left smiling and nodding very 
confidently to himself. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MAN IN THE STREET 

Rachel^s perturbation was only the greater from her 
success in concealing, or at least suppressing it, during 
the actual process of this singular interview. You 
may hold your breath without moving a muscle, but 
the muscles will make up for it when their turn comes, 
and it was so with Rachel and her nerves ; they rose 
upon her even on the platform, and she climbed the 
many stairs in a tremor from head to foot. And at 
the top, in the open night, and at all the many comers 
of a square that is nothing of the kind, from hoarse 
throat and on fluttering placard, it was ^^ Trial and 
Verdict,'' or " Sensational Verdict at the Old Bailey,'' 
here as at the other end of the town. 

But now all Rachel's thoughts were of this myste- 
rious Mr. Steel ; of his inexplicable behaviour towards 
her, and of her own attitude towards him. Yet, when 
all was said, or when all that had been said could be 
remembered, would his behaviour be found so very in- 
explicable ? Rachel was not devoid of a proper vanity, 

albeit that night she had probably less than most women 
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with a tithe of her personal attractions ; and yet upon 
reflection she could conceive but one explanation of 
such conduct in an elderly man. 

*^ There is no fool like an old fooV quoted Rachel to 
herself; and it was remarkable that until this moment 
she had never thought of Mr. Steel as either elderly or 
old. His eyes were young ; his voice was young ; she 
could hear him €uid see him still, so the strong impres- 
sion was not all on one side. No more, it would seem, 
was the fascination. Rachel, indeed, owned to no such 
feeling, even in her inmost heart. But she did begin 
to blame herself, alike for her reception of advances 
which might well have been dictated by mere eccentric 
benevolence, and for her readiness now to put another 
construction upon them. And all this time she was 
threading the streets of Chelsea at a pace suggestive of 
a destination and a purpose, while in her mind she did 
nothing but look back. 

Impulsive by nature, Rachel had also the courage 
of each impulse while it lasted ; on the other hand, if 
quick to act, she was only too ready to r^ret. Likr 
many €uiother whose self-reliance is largely on t' 
surface, an achievement of the will and not the gift 
a temperament, she usually paid for a display of sp: 
with the most dispiriting reaction ; and this was p 
dsely the case in point. Rachel was ashamed alikf 
her rudeness and her vanity ; the latter she tracr 
its source. It was inspired by vague memories of 
women who had been thi'ough the same oidc 
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herself. One had been handed a bouquet in the dock ; 
another had been overwhelmed by proposals of marriage. 
Rachel herself had received letters of which the first 
line was enough. But there had been no letter from 
Mr. Steel. Ah! but he had attended her trial; she 
remembered him now, his continual presence had im- 
pressed itself very subtly upon her mind, without the 
definite memory of a single glance ; and after the trial 
he sent her his card, he dogged her in the train ! 
What was she to think ? There was the voice in which 
he had offered her his aid ; there was the look in his 
eyes ; there was the delicate indirectness of that offer. 

A year or two ago, with all her independence, Rachel 
would not have been so ready to repel one whose 
advances, however unwarrantable in themselves, were 
yet marked by so many evidences of sympathy and 
consideration. She had not always been suspicious 
and repellent ; and she sighed to think how sadly she 
must have changed, even before the nightmare of the 
last few weeks. 

But a more poignant reminder of her married life 
was now in store for Rachel Minchin. She had come 
to Chelsea because it was the only portion of the town 
in which she had the semblance of a friend ; but there 
did live in Tite Street a young couple with whom the 
Minchins had at one time been on friendly terms. 
That was in the day of plenty and extravagance ; and 
the acquaintance, formed at an hotel in the Trossachs, 
had not ripened in town as the two wives could have 
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wished. It was Mrs. Carrington, however, who had 
found the Minchins their furnished house, while her 
husband certainly interested himself in RachePs defence. 
Carrington was a barrister, who never himself touched 
criminal work, but he had spoken to a friend who 
did, to wit the brilliant terror of female witnesses, and 
caustic critic of the police, to whom Rachel owed so 
little. But to Carrington himself she owed much — 
more indeed than she cared to calculate — for he was 
not a man whom she liked. She wished to thank 
him for his kindness, to give certain undertakings and 
to ask his advice, but it was Mrs. Carrington whom 
she really hoped to see. There was a good heart, or 
R€u;hel was much mistaken. They would have seen 
more of each other if Mrs. Carrington had had her 
way. Rachel remembered her on the occasion of the 
solitary visit she had received at Holloway — for Mrs. 
Carrington had be^n the visitor. 

" Don't tell Jim,*' she had said, " when you get off 
and come to see us.^ 

And she had kissed her captive sister in a way 
that made poor Rachel sometimes think she had a 
friend in England after all ; but that was before her 
committal; and thereafter from that quarter not a 
word. It was not Mrs. Carrington whom Rachel 
blamed, however, and those last words of hers implied 
an invitation which had never been withdrawn. But 
invitation or no invitation, friend or no friend, Mrs. 
Carrington she would have to see. And even he would 
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be diflferent now that he knew she was innocent; and 
if it was easy to see what he had believed of her before, 
well, so much the more credit to him for what he had 
done. 

So Rachel had decided before quitting the precincts 
of the Old Bailey ; but her subsequent experiences in 
street and train so absorbed her that she was full of 
the interview that was over when she ought to have 
been preparing for the one still before her. And, in 
her absence of mind, the force of habit had taken 
advantage of her ; instead of going on to Tite Street, 
she turned too soon, and turned again, and was now 
appalled to find herself in the very street in which her 
husband had met his death. 

The little street was as quiet as ever ; Rachel stood 
quite still, and for the moment she was the only person 
in it. She stole up to the house. The blinds were 
down, and it was in darkness, otherwise all was as 
she remembered it only too well. Her breath came 
quickly. It was a strange trick her feet had played 
her, bringing her here against her will ! Yet she had 
thought of coming as a last resort. The furnished 
house should be hers for some months yet ; it had been 
taken for six months from July, €uid this was only the 
end of November. At the worst — if no one would 
take her in 

She shuddered at the imfinished thought; and yet 
there was something in it that appealed to Rachel. 
To go back there, if only for the shortest time — to 
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show her face openly where it was known — not to 
slink and hide as though she were really guilty ! That 
might give her back her self-respect ; that might make 
others respect her too. But could she do it, even if 
she would ? Ck)uld she bring herself to set foot inside 
that house again ? 

Rachel felt tremulously in her pocket; there had 
been more keys than one, and that which had been in 
her possession when she was arrested was in it stilL 
Nobody had asked her for it ; she had kept it for this ; 
dare she use it after all ? The street was still empty ; 
it is the quietest little street in Chelsea. There would 
V never be a better chance. 

Rachel crept up the steps. If she should be seen ! 

She was not ; but a footstep rang somewhere in the 
night, and on that the key was fitted and the door 
opened without another moment's hesitation. Rachel 
entered, the door shut noisily behind her, and then 
her own step rang in turn upon the floor. It was bare 
boards; and as Rachel felt her way to the electric 
switches, beyond the dining-room door, her fingers 
missed the pictures on the walls. This prepared her 
for what she found when the white light sprang out 
above her head. The house had been dismantled; 
not a stick in the rooms, not so much as a stair- 
rod on the stairs, nor a blind to the window at their 
head. 

The furniture removed while the use of it belong 
lq;ally to her ! Had they made so sure of her convic^ 
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as all that? RacheFs blood came straight from zero 
to the boil; this was monstrous, this was illegal and 
wicked. The house was hers for other two months; 
and there were thmgs of hers in it, she had left 
everything behind her. If they had been removed, 
then this outrage was little short of felony, and she 
would invoke the law from whose clutches she her- 
self had escaped. Rachel had expected to be terrified 
in the house; she was filled instead with anger and 
indignation. 

It was as she expected ; not a trunk had been left ; 
and the removal had taken place that very week. 
This would account for the electric light being still 
intact. Rachel discovered it by picking up a crumpled 
newspaper, which seemed to have contained bread 
and cheese ; it did contain a report of the first day 
of the trial. They might have waited till her trial 
was over; they should suffer for their impatience, it 
was their turn. So angry was Rachel that her own 
room wounded her with no memories of the past. It 
was an empty room, and nothing more ; and only on 
her return to the lower floor did that last dread night 
come back to her in all its horror and all its pitifulness. 

Hie double doors of the late professor! Rachel 
forged her grudge against his widow ; she pulled the 
outer door, and pushed the inner one, just as she had 
done in the small hours of that fatal morning, but this 
time all was darkness within. She had to put on the 
dicfaric light for herself. The necessity she could not 
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have explained, but it existed in her mind ; she mthm 
see the room again. And the first thing she sa,w »f- 
that the window was broken still. 

Rachel looked at it more closely than she had done 
on the morning when she had given her incriminating 
opinion to the police, and the longer she looked the 
less reason did she see to alter that opinion. The 
broken glass might have been placed upon the sill in 
order to promote the very theory which had been so 
gullibly adopted by the police, and the watch cmd chain 
hidden in the chimney for the same purpose. They 
might have hanged the man who kept them ; and 
surely this was not the first thief who had slunk away 
empty-handed after the committal of a crime infinitely 
greater than the one contemplated. 

Rachel had never wavered in these ideas, but neither 
had she dwelt on them to any extent, euid now they 
came one instant only to go the next Her husband 
was dead — ^that was once more the paramount thought 
— and she his widow had been acquitted on a charge of 
murdering him. But for the moment she was thinking 
only of him, and her eyes hung over the spot where she 
had seen him sitting dead — once without dreaming it — 
and soon they filled. Perhaps she was I'emembering all 
that had been good in him, perhaps all that had been 
evil in herself; her lips quivered, and her eyes filled. 
But it was hard to pity one who was at rest, hard for 
her m\h the world to face afresh that night, without a 
single friend. The Carringtons ? Well, she would see ; 
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and now she had a very definite point upon which to 
consult Mr. Carrington. That helped her, and she 
went, quietly and unseen as she had come. 

There was still a light in the ground-floor windows 
of the Tite Street house, strong lights and voices; 
it was the dining-room, for the Minchins had dined 
there once ; and the voices did not include a feminine 
one that Rachel could perceive. If there were people 
dining with them, the ladies must have gone upstairs, 
and Mrs. Carrington was the woman to see Rachel for 
five minutes, and the one woman in England to whom 
she could turn. It was an opportunity not to miss — 
she had not the courage to let it pass — and yet it 
required almost as much to ring the belL And even 
as she rang — ^but not until that moment — did Rachel 
recognise and admit to hei*self the motive which had 
brought her to that door. It was not to obtain the 
advice of a clever man ; it was the sympathy of another 
woman that she needed that night more than anything 

else in all the world. 

She was shown at once into the study behind the 
dining-room, and immediately the voices in the latter 
ceased. This was ominous ; it was for Mrs. Carrington 
that Rachel had asked ; and the omen was instantly 
fulfilled. It was Mr. Carrington who Came into the 
room, dark, dapper, and duskily flushed with his own 
hospitality, but without the genial front which Rachel 
had liked best in him. His voice also, when he had 
carefully shut the door behind him, was unnaturally stifil 
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*^I congratulate you,^ he said, with a bow but 
nothing more ; and Rachel saw there and then how it 
was to be; for with her at least this man had never 
been stiff before, having indeed offended her with his 
familiarity at the time when her husband and he were 
best friends. 

"I owe it very largely to you," faltered Rachel. 
" How can I thank you ? ^ 

Carrington said it was not necessary. 

^^Then I only hope,"" said Rachel, on one of her 
impulses, " that you don't disagree with the verdict ? *" 

" I didn't read the case,'' replied Carrington, glibly, 
and with neither more nor less of the contemptuous 
superiority with which he would have referred to any 
other Old Bailey trial ; but the man himself was quick 
to see the brutality of such a statement, and quicker 
yet to tone it down. 

^^ It wasn't necessary," he added, with a touch of the 
early manner which she had never liked ; ^* you see, I 
knew you." 

The insincerity was so obvious that Rachel could 
scarcely bring herself to confess that she had come to 
ask his advice. ^^ What was the point ? " he said to 
that, so crisply that the only point which Rachel could 
think of was the fresh, raw grievance of the empty 
house. 

" Didn't your solicitor tell you ? " asked Carrington. 
^^ He came to me about it ; but I suppose " 

Radhel knew well what he supposed 
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'^He should have told you to-night,^ added Car- 
ringtoD, ^ at any rate. The rent was only paid for 
half the term— quite right — the usual way. The per- 
manent tenant wanted to be done with the house 
altc^ther, and that entitled her to take her things 
out. No, Fm afraid you have no grievance there, 
Mrs. Minchin.^ 

^^And pray,^ demanded Rachel, ^^ where are my 
things?'' 

" Ah, your solicitor will tell you that — when you 
give him the chance! He very properly would not 
care to bother you about trifles until tbe case against 
you was satisfactorily disposed of. By the way, L. 
hope you don't mind my cigar? We were smoking 
in the next room." 

^ I have taken you from your guests," said Rachel, 
miserably. ^I know I ought not to have come at 
such an hour." 

Carrington did not contradict her. 

^*But there seemed so much to speak about," she 
went desperately on. ^^ There are the money matters 
and — and " 

^ If you will come to my chambers," said Carrington, 
'^ I shall be delighted to go into things with you, and 
to advise you to the best of my ability. If you could 
manage to come at half-past nine on Monday morn- 
ing, I would be there early and could give you twenty 
minutes." 

He wrote down the address, and, handing it to 
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Rachel, rang the bell. This drove her to despair ; 
evidently it never occurred to him that she was faint 
with weariness and hunger, that she had nowhere to 
go for the night, and not the price of a decent meal, 
much less a bed, in her purse. And even now her 
pride prevented her from telling the truth; but it 
would not sUence her supreme desire. 

^* Oh ! ^ she cried ; ^^ oh, may I not speak to your 
wife?'^ 

"Not to-night, if you don't mind,^ replied Car- 
rington, with his bow and smile. "We can't both 
desert our guests.*" 

" Only for a minute ! ^ pleaded Rachel. " I wouldn't 
keep her more ! ^ 

" Not to-night,'' he repeated, with a broader smile, 
a clearer enunciation, and a decision so obviously 
irrevocable that Rachel said no more. But she would 
not see the hand that he could afford to hold out to 
her now ; and as foregoing near his chambers, never, 
never, though she starved ! 

" No, I wouldn't have kept her," she sobbed in the 
street ; " but she would have kept me ! I know her ! 
I know her! She would have had pity on me, in 
spite of him ; but now I can never go near either of 
them again ! " 

Then where was she to go ? Grod knew ! No re- 
spectable hotel would take her in without luggage or 
a deposit What was she to do ? 

But while she wondered her feet were carrying her 
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once more in the old direction, and as she walked an 
idea came. She was very near the fatal little street at 
the time. She turned about, and then to the left. In 
a few moments she was timorously knocking at the 
door of a house with a card in the window. 

^^If's you!^ cried the woman who came, almost 
shutting the door in RacheFs face, leaving just space 
enough for her own. 

*^ Y^ou have a room to let,^ said Rachel, steadily. 

" But not to you,^ said the woman, quickly ; and 
Rachel was not surprised, the other was so pale, so 
strangely agitated. 

" But why ? ^ she asked. " I have been acquitted — 
thanks partly to your own evidence — and yet you of all 
women will not take me in ! Do you mean to tell me 
that you actually think I did it still ? ^ 

Rachel fully expected an affirmative. She was 
prepared for that opinion now from all the world ; but 
for once a surprise was in store for her. The pale 
woman shifted her eyes, then raised them doggedly, 
and the look in them brought a sudden glow to 
RacheFs heart. 

" No, I don't think that, and never did,"^ said the 
one independent witness for the defence. ^' But others 
do, and I am too near where it happened; it might 
empty my house and keep it empty ."^ 

Rachel seized her hand. 

"Never mind, never mind,^ she whispered. "It is 
better, ten thousand times, that you should believe in 
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me, that any woman should! Thank you, and Grod 
bless you, for that ! ^ 

She was turning away, when she faced about upon 
the steps, gazing past the woman who believed in her, 
along the passage beyond, an unspoken question 
beneath the tears in her eyes. 

^^ He is not here,"" said the landlady, quickly. 

« But he did get over it ? "" 

*^So we hope; but he was at death'^s door that 
morning, and for days and weeks. Now he^s abroad 
again — I^m sure I don'^t know where.'*^ 

Rachel said good-night, and this time the door not 
only shut before she had time to change her mind 
again, but she heard the bolts shot as she reached the 
pavement. The fact did not strike her. She was 
thinking for a moment of the innocent young foreigner 
who had brought matters to a crisis between her 
husband and herself. On the whole she was glad that 
he was not in England — ^yet there would have been 
one friend. 

And now her own case was really desperate ; it was 
late at night ; she was fsLmished and worn out in body 
and mind, nor could she see the slightest prospect of a 
lodging for the night. 

And that she would have had in the condemned cell, 
with food and warmth and rest, and the blessed certainty 
of a speedy issue out of all her afflictions. 

It was a bitter irony, after all, this acquittal ! 

There was but one place for her now. She would 
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perish there of cold and horror; but she might buy 
something to eat, and take it with her; and at least 
she could rest, and would be alone, in the empty house, 
the house of misery and murder, that was yet the one 
shelter that she knew of in all London. 

She crept to the Eing^s Road, and returned with 
a few sandwiches, walking better in her eagerness to 
break a fast which she had only felt since excitement 
had given place to despair. But now it was making 
her faint and ill. And she hurried, weary though she 
was. 

But in the little street itself she stood aghast. A 
crowd filled it; the crowd stood before the empty 
house of sorrow and of crime ; and in a moment Rachel 
saw the cause. 

It was her own fault. She had left the light burn- 
ing in the upper room, the bedroom on the second 
floor. 

Rachel joined the skirts of the crowd — drawn by an 
irresistible fascination — and listened to what was being 
said. All eyes were upon the lighted window of the 
bedroom — watching for herself, as she soon discovered 
— and this made her doubly safe where she stood 
behind the press. 

" She's up there, I tell yer,^ said one. 

« Not her ! It's a ghost'' 

" Her 'usband's ghost, then." 

"But vere's a chap 'ere wot sore 'er fice to fice 
in the next street ; an' followed 'er and 'card the door 
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go; an^ w^eii ^e come back wiv ''is pals, vere was vat 

light." 

" Let's 'ave 'er aht of it'' 

" Yuss, she ain't no right there." 

" No ; the condemned cell's the plice for 'er ! " 

" Give us a stone afore the copper comes ! " 

And Rachel saw the first stone flung, and heard the 

first glass break ; and within a very few minutes there 

was not a whole pane left in the front of the house ; 

but that was all the damage which Rachel herself saw 

done. 

A hand touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

^Do you still pin your faith to the man in the 

street ? " said a voice. 

And, though she had heard it for the first time that 

very evening, it was a voice that Rachel seemed to have 

known all her life. 



CHAPTER VI 



A PERIPATETIC PKOVIDENCE 



^< Do you still pin your faith to the man in the 
street?'' 

It was Mr. Steel who stood at RachePs elbow, 
repeating his question word for word ; but he did not 
repeat it in the same tone. There was an earnest 
note in the lowered voice, an unspoken appeal to her 
to admit the truth and be done with proud pretence. 
And indeed the pride had gone out of Rachel at 
sight of him ; a delicious sense of safety filled her heart 
instead. She was as one drowning, and here was a 
strong swimmer come to her rescue in the nick of 
time. What did it matter who or what he was ? She 
felt that he was strong to save. Yet, as the nearly 
drowned do struggle with their saviours, so Rachel 
must fence instinctively with hers. 

^' I never did pin my faith to him,'' said she. 

*^Yet see the risk that you are running! If he 

turns round — if any one of them turns round and 

recognises you — ^listen to that ! " 

It was only the second window, but a third and a 
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fourth followed like shots from the same revolver. 
Rachel winced. 

" For God's sake, come away ! ^ he whispered, 
sternly. 

And Rachel did come a few yards before a flicker 
of her spirit called a halt. 

^^ Why should I run away ?^ she demanded, in sudden 
tears of mortification and of weakness combined. '^ I 
am innocent — so why should I ? ^ 

*^ Because they don'*t like innocent people ; and there 
appear to be no police in these parts ; and if you fall 
into their hands — well, it would be better for you if 
you had been found guilty and wei'e safe and sound in 
Newgate now ! '^ 

That was exactly what Rachel had felt herself; she 
took a few steps more, but still with reluctance and 
irresolution; and once round the nearest comer, and 
out of that hateful street for ever, she turned to her 
companion in unconcealed despair. 

"But what am I to do?" she cried. "But where 
am I to turn ? ^ 

"Mrs. Minchin,'' said Steel, "can you not really 
trust me yet ? " 

He stood before her under a street lamp, handsome 
still, upright for all his years, strong as fate itself, 
and surely kinder than any fate which Rachel Minchin 
had yet met with in the course of her short but 
chequered life. And yet — and yet — she trusted and 
distrusted him too ! 
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** I can and I cannot,^ she sighed ; and even with the 
words one reason occurred to her. ^^ You have followed 
me, you see, after all ! ^ 

*^I admit it,^ he replied, ^^and without a particle 
of shame. My dear lady, I was not going to lose 
si^t of you to-night ! ^ 

" And why not ? "" 

** Because I foresaw what might happen, and may 
happen still ! Nay, madam, it will, if you continue 
to let your pride sit upon your common sense. Do 
you hear them now? That means the police, and 
when they^re dispersed they^U come this way to King's 
Road. Any moment they may be upon us. And 
there'*s a hansom dropped from heaven ! ^ 

He raised his umbrella, the bell tinkled, the two 
red eyes dilated and widened in the night, then with 
a clatter the horse was pulled up beside the curb, and 
Steel spread his hand before the muddy wheel. 

*^ Be sensible,^ he whispered, ^^ and jump in ! In a 
hansom you can see where you are going ; in a hansom 
you can speak to the driver or attract the attention 
of any decent person on the sidewalk. Ah ! you will 
trust me so far at last — I thank you from my he€U*t 1 ^ 

"Where to, sir?^ asked the cabman through the 
roof. 

And Rachel listened with languid curiosity; but 
that was all. She had put herself in this man's hands ; 
resistance was at an end, and a reckless indifference 
to her fate the new attitude of a soul as utterly 
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overtaxed and exhausted as its tired tenement of 
clay. 

"Brook Street,'^ said Steel, after a momenf^s pause 
— "and double-quick for a double fare. We shall be 
there in a quarter of an hour/'' he added reassuringly 
as the trap-door slammed, "and you will find every- 
thing ready for you, beginning with something to eat. 
I, at all events, anticipated the verdict ; if you don^t 
believe me, you will when we get there, for they have 
been ready for you all day. Do you know Claridge^s 
Hotel, by the way ? ^ 

"Only by name,*" said Rachel, wearily. 

"Fm glad to hear it,^ pursued Mr. Steel, "for I 
think you will be pleased. It is not like the ordinary 
run of hotels. Your rooms are your castle — a regulai* 
self-contained flat — and you needn'^t see another soul 
if you don^t like. I am staying in the hotel myself, 
for example, but you shall not set eyes on me for a 
week, unless you wish to.*** 

"fiut I don^t understand,^ began Rachel, roused a 
little from her apathy. She was not suffered to 
proceed. 

"Nor are you to attempt to do so,'' said her com- 
panion, " until to-morrow morning. If you feel equal 
to it then, I shall crave an audience, cmd you shall 
hear what I have got to say. But first, let me beg 
of you, an adequate supper and a good night's 
rest!" 

" One thing is certain," said Rachel, half to herself: 
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they can^t know who I am, or they never would 
have taken me in. And no luggage ! ^ 

** That they are prepared for,'' returned Steel ; " and 
m your rooms you will find a maid who is also pre- 
pared and equipped for your emergency. As to their 
not knowing who you are at the hotel, there you are 
right; they do not know; it would have been in- 
expedient to tell them.'" 

"Then at least,'* said Rachel, "I ought to know 
who I am supposed to be.*" 

And she smiled, for interest and curiosity were 
awakened within her, with the momentaiy effect of 
stimulants ; but Mr. Steel sat silent at her side. The 
cab was tinkling up Park Lane. The great park on 
the left, the great houses on the right, the darkness 
on the one hand, the lights on the other, had all the 
fascination of sharp contrasts — that very fascination 
which was Mr. Steel's. Rachel already discovered it 
in his face, and divined it in his character, without 
admitting to herself that there was any fascination at 
all Yet otherwise she would have dropped rather 
than have done what she was doing now. The man 
had cast a spell upon her ; and for the present she did 
feel safe in his hands. But with that unmistakable 
sense of immediate security there mingled a subtler 
premonition of ultimate danger, to which Rachel had 
felt alive from the first. And this was the keenest 
stimulus of all. 

What was his intention, and what his object ? To 
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draw back was to find out neither; and to say the 
truth, even if she had not been friendless and forlorn, 
Rachel would have been very sorry to draw back now. 

The raw air in her face had greatly revived her ; the 
sights and lights of the town were still new and dear 
to her; she had come back to the world with a 
vengeance, to a world of incident and interest, with 
an adventure ready waiting to take her out of her 
past self! 

But it was only her companion'^s silence which en- 
abled Rachel to realise her strange fortune at this 
stage, and she had to put her question point-blank 
before she obtained any answer at all. 

^^If you insist upon hearing all the little details 
to-night,*^ said Steel, with a good-humoured shrug, 
** well, I suppose you must hear them ; but I hope 
you will not insist. I have had to make provisions 
which you may very possibly resent, but I thought 
it would be time enough for us to quarrel about them 
in the morning. To-night you need rest and suste- 
nance, but no excitement ; of that God knows you have 
had enough! No one will come near you but the 
maid of whom I spoke; no questions will be put to 
you ; everything is arranged. But to-mon*ow, if you 
feel equal to it, you shall hear all about me, and form 
your own cool judgment of my behaviour towards you. 
Meanwhile won't you trust me — implicitly — imtil 
then?'' 

^^ I do,^ said Rachel, ** and I will — until to-morrow.'' 
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^^Then there are one or two things that I can 
promise you,^ said Steel, with the heartiness of a man 
who has gained his point. ^^You will not be com- 
promised in any sort or kind of way ; your self-respect 
shall not suffer; nothing shall vex or trouble you, if 
I can help it, while you remain at this hotel. And 
this I guarantee — whether you like it or not — unless 
you tell them, not a single soul in the place shall have 
the faintest inkling as to who you are. Now, only 
keep your why and wherefore till to-morrow,^ he con- 
cluded cheerily, ^^and I can promise you almost every 
satisfaction. But here we are at the hotel.*" 

He thrust his umbrella outside, pointing to a portico 
and courtyard on the right ; and in another moment 
Rachel was receiving the bows of powdei-ed footmen 
in crimson plush, while Steel, hat in hand, his white 
hair gleaming in the electric light, led the way to the 
lift. 

Rachel^s recollection of that night was ever after- 
wards disjointed and involved as that of any dream ; 
but there were certain featili^ that she never forgot. 
There was the beautiful suite of rooms, filled with 
flowers that must have cost a small fortune at that 
time of year, and in one of them a table tastefully 
laid. Rachel remembered the dazzle of silver and the 
glare of napery, the hot plates, the sparkling wine, 
the hothouse fruit, and the deep embarrassment of 
sitting down to all this in solitary state. Mr. Steel 
had but peeped in to see that all was in accordance 
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with his orders; thereafter not even a waiter was 
allowed to enter, but only Rachel's attendant, to whose 
charge she had been committed ; a gentle and assiduous 
creature, quiet of foot and quick of hand, who spoke 
seldom but in a soothing voice, and with the delicate 
and pretty accent of the French-Swiss. 

Rachel used to wonder whether she had shocked 
this mannerly young woman by eating very raven- 
ously; she remembered a nervous desire to be done 
with that solitary repast, and to get to bed. Yet 
when she was there, in the sweetest and whitest of 
fine linen, with a hot bottle at her feet, and a fire 
burning so brightly in the room that the brass bed- 
stead seemed here and there red-hot, then the sound 
sleep that she sorely needed seemed further off than 
ever, for always she dreamt she was in prison and con- 
demned to die, till at length she feared to close her 
eyes. But nothing had been forgotten ; and RachePs 
last memory of that eventful day, and not less eventful 
night, was of a mild, foreign face bending over her with 
a medicine-glass and a gentle word. 

And the same good face and the same soft voice 
were waiting for her when she awoke after many 
hours ; the fire still burned brightly, also the electric- 
light, though the blind was up and the window filled 
with a dull November sky. It was a delicious awaken- 
ing, recollection was so slow to come. Rachel might 
have been ill for days. She experienced the peace 
that is left by illness of sufficient gravity. But all 
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she ailed was a slight headache, quickly removed by 
an inimitable cup of tea, that fortified her against 
the perplexing memories which now came swarming 
to her mind. This morning, however, enlightenment 
was due, and meanwhile Rachel received a hint, though 
a puzzling one, from the Swiss maid, as to the new 
identity which had been thrust upon her for the time 
being in lieu of her own. 

**It was very sad for madame to lose all her 
things,^ cooed the girl, as she busied herself about the 
room. 

«<It was irritating,^ Rachel owned, beginning to 
wonder how much the other knew. 

^ But it was better than losing your life, madame ! "^ 
the girl added with a smile. 

And now Rachel lay silent. Could this amiable 
young woman know all? In one way Rachel rather 
hoped it was the case ; it would be something to have 
received so much kindness and attention, even though 
bought and paid for, from one of her own sex who 
knew all there was to know, and yet did not shrink 
from her. But the young woman^s next words dis- 
missed this idea. 

" When so many poor people were drowned ! '' said 
she. And the mystification increased. 

Presently there was a knock at the outer door, 
which the maid answered, returning with Mr. Steel's 
card* 

^* Is he there P ^ asked Rachel, hastily. 
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^^ No, madame, but one of the servants is waiting for 
an answer. I think there is something written on the 
back, madame.^ 

Rachel read the harmless request on the back of 
the card ; nothing could have been better calculated 
to turn away suspicion of one sort or another, and 
there was obvious design in the absence of an envelope. 
But Rachel was not yet in the secret, and she was 
determined not to wait an hour longer than she 
need. 

" What is the time, please ?'' 

" I will see, madame.^ 

The girl glided out and in. 

"WeU?'' 

" A quarter to ten, madame.*^ 

"Then order my breakfast for a quarter past, and 
let Mr. Steel be told that I shall be delighted to see 
him at eleven o^clock.^ 



CHAPTER VII 



A M0BKIK6 CALL 



"The way to conceal one's identdty,"^ observed Mr. 
Steel, "is to assume another as distinctive as one's 



own,'' 



This oracular utterance was confidentially delivered 
from the leathern chair at the writing-table, in an 
inner recess of Rachel's sumptuous sitting-room. The 
chair had been wheeled aloof from the table, on which 
were Steel's hat and gloves, and such a sheaf of book- 
stall literature as suggested his immediate departure 
upon no short journey, unless, indeed, the magazines 
and the Sunday newspapers turned out to be another 
offering to Mrs. Minchin, like the nosegay of hothouse 
flowers which she still held in her hand. Rachel her- 
self had inadvertently taken the very easy-chair which 
was a further feature of the recess; in its cushioned 
depths she already felt at a needless disadvantage, 
with Mr. Steel bending over her, his strong face 
bearing down, as it were, upon hers, and his black 
eyes riddling her with penetrating glances. But to 

have risen now would have been to show him what 
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she felt So she trifled with his flowers without look- 
ing up, though her eyebrows rose a little on their own 
account. 

" I know what you are thinking,*^ resumed Steel ; 
'^ that you had no desire to assume any new identity, 
or for a single moment to conceal your own, and that 
I have taken a great deal upon myself. That I most 
freely admit. And I think you will forgive me when 
you see the papers ! '^ 

^^ Is there so much about me, then P ^ asked Rachel, 
with a sigh of apprehension. 

" A leading article in every one of them. But they 
will keep. Indeed, I would much rather you never saw 
them at all."^ 

" Was that why you brought them in, Mr. Steel ? ^ 

The question was irresistible, its satire unconcealed ; 
but SteePs disregard of it steered admirably clear of 
contempt. 

"That was why I bought them, certainly,'' he ad- 
mitted. "But I brought them with me for quite a 
different purpose, for which one would indeed have 
been enough. I was saying, however, that the best 
way to sink one's identity is to assume another, 
provided that the second be as distinctive as the 
first. We will leave for a moment the question of 
my ofliciousness in the matter, and we'll suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that I was authorised by you 
to do what in fact I have done. All last week the 
papers were literally full of your trial, but on Saturday 
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there was a second sensation as well, and this morning 
it is hard to say which is first and which second ; 
they both occupy so many columns. You may not 
know it, but the Cape liner due on Saturday was lost 
with scores of lives, off Finisterre, on Friday morning 
last^ 

Rachel failed to see the connection, and yet she 
felt vaguely that there was one, if she could but 
recall it ; meanwhile she said nothing, but listened with 
as much attention as a mental search would permit. 

^*I heard of it first,^ continued Steel, *Mate on 
Friday afternoon, as I came away from the Old 
Bailey. Now, it was on Friday afternoon, if you re- 
collect, that you gave evidence yourself in your own 
defence. When you left the witness-box, Mrs. Minchin, 
and even before you left it, I knew that you were 
saved!'' 

Rachel remembered the Swiss maid's remark about 
the loss of her clothes and the number of persons who 
had fared so much worse and lost their lives. But 
Steel's last words dismissed every thought but that of 
their own import. And in an instant she was trembling 
upright in the easy-chair. 

" You believed me ! " she whispered. " You believed 
me at the time ! " 

And for nothing had he earned such gratitude 
yet ; her moist eyes saw the old-fashioned courtesy 
of bis bow in answer, but not the subtlety of the smile 
that bore it company in the depths of the dark eyes : 
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it was a smile that did not extend to the short tight 
mouth. 

" What is more to the point, my dear lady,"' he 
went on in words, " the jury believed you, and I saw 
that they did. You made a tremendous impression 
upon them. The lawyer against you was too humane 
to try very hard to remove it, and the judge too just — 
though your own man did his best. But I saw at 
once that it would never be removed. It was between 
you and the jury — human being to human beings — 
and no third legal party intervening. That was where 
you scored ; you went straight as a die to those twelve 
simple hearts. And I saw what you had done — what 
the lawyers between them could not undo — and took 
immediate measures."^ 

Rachel looked up with parted lips, only to shut 
them firmly without a word. 

" And who was I to take measui*es on your behalf?**^ 
queried Steel, putting the question for her. "What 
right or excuse had I to mix myself up in your 
affairs P I will tell you, for this morning is not 
last night, and at least you have one good night^s 
rest between you and the past. My dear Mrs. Min- 
chin, I had absolutely no right at all ; but I had the 
excuse which every man has who sees a woman left 
to stand alone against the world, and who thrusts 
himself, no matter how officiously, into the breach 
beside her. And then for a week I had seen you all 
day and every day, upon your trial ! '*" 
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At last there was something with a ring of definite 
insincerity, something that Rachel could take up ; and 
she gazed upon her self-appointed champion with candid 
eyes. 

" Do you mean to say that you never saw me before 
— my trouble, Mr. Steel ? ^ 

" Never in my life, my dear lady.*" 

*^ Hien you knew something about me or mine ! ^ 

"What one read in the newspapers — ^neither more 
nor less — upon my most solemn word — if that will 
satisfy you.*" 

And it did ; for if there had been palpable insin- 
cerity in his previous protestations, there was sincerity 
of a still more obvious order in Mr. SteePs downright 
assurances on these two points. He had never even 
seen her before. He knew nothing whatever about 
her up to the period of notoriety ; he had no special 
and no previous knowledge of his own. It might not 
be true, of course ; but there was that in the deep-set 
eyes which convinced Rachel once and for all. There 
was a sudden light in them, a light as candid as that 
which happened to be shining in her own, but a not 
too kindly one, rather a glint of genuine resentment. 
It was his smooth protestations that Rachel distrusted 
and disliked. If she could ruffle him, she might get at 
the real man ; and with her questions she appeared to 
have done so already. 

"I am more than satisfied, in one way,^ replied 
Rachel, "and less in another. I rather wish you 
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had known something about me ; it would have made 
it more natural for you to come to my assistance. But 
never mind. What were these immediate measures ? ^ 
'^ I took these rooms ; I had spoken of taking them 
eai-lier in the week.^ 
" For me ? '' 

" Yes, on the chance of your getting off.'^ 
" But you did not say they were for me ! *" 
'^ No ; and I was vague in what I had said until then. 
I had a daughter — a widow — whom I rather expected 
to arrive from abroad towards the end of the week. 
But I was quite vague.*" 

" Because you thought I had no chance ! ^ 
" I had not heard your evidence. The very after- 
noon I did hear it, and had no longer any doubt 
about the issue in my own mind, I also heard of this 
wreck. The very thing ! I waited till next morning 
for the list of the saved ; luckily there were plenty of 
them ; and I picked out the name of a married woman 
travelling alone, and thei*efore very possibly a widow, 
from the number. Then I went to the manager. The 
daughter whom I expected had been wrecked, but she 
was saved, and would arrive that night. As a matter 
of fact, the survivors were picked up by a passing 
North German Lloyd, and they did reach London on 
Saturday night. Meanwhile I had impressed it upon 
the manager to keep the matter as quiet as possible, 
for mcmy excellent reasons, which I need not go into 
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" But the reason for so elaborate a pretence ? *" 

And the keen dark face was searched with a scrutiny 
worthy of itself. Steel set his mouth in another 
visible resolution to tell the truth. 

*^I thought you might not be sorry to cease being 
Mrs. Minchin — the Mrs. Minchin who had become so 
cruelly notorious through no fault of her own — ^if only 
for a day or two, or a single night. That was most 
easily to be effected by your arriving here minus 
possessions, and plus a very definite story of your own."" 

" You made very sure of me ! *" said Rachel, dryly. 

*^ I trusted to my own powers of persuasion, and it 
was said you had no friends. I will confess,^ added 
Steel, " that I hoped the report was true."*^ 

** Did it follow that I could have no pride P ^ 

^^ By no means ; on the contrary, I knew that you 
were full of pride ; it is, if I may venture to say so, 
one of your most salient characteristics. Nothing was 
more noticeable at your trial; nothing finer have I 
ever seen ! But,^ added Steel, suppressing a burst of 
enthusiasm that gained by the suppression, ^^but, 
madam, I hoped and prayed that you would have 
the sense to put your pride in the second place for 
once!'' 

'^Well,'' said Rachel, ^^and so far I have done so. 
Heaven knows.*" 

" And that is something,'' i-ejoined Steel, impressively. 
" Even if it ends at this — even if you won't hear me 
out — it is something that you have had one night 
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and one morning free from insult, discomfort, and 
annoyance.*^ 

Rachel felt half frightened and half indignant Steel 
was standing up, looking very earnestly down upon 
her. And something that she had dimly divined in 
the very beginnings-only to chide herself for the mere 
thought — that thing was in his face and in his voice. 
Rachel made a desperate attempt to change the subject, 
but, as will be seen, an unlucky one. 

^^ So I am supposed to be your daughter ! ^^ she 
exclaimed nervously. " May I ask my new name ? *" 

*^ If you like ; but I am going to suggest to you a 
still newer name, Mrs. Minchin.'" 

Rachel tried to laugh, though his quietly deter- 
mined and serious face made it more than difficult. 

*^ Do you mean that I am not to be your daughter 
any longer, Mr. Steel ?^' 

"Not if I can help it. But it will depend upon 
yourself.^ 

" And what do you want to make me now ? ^ 

"My wife!'' 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE DOVE AND THE SEBFENT 

Rachel was bereft of speech ; and yet a certain sense 
of relief underlay the natural embarrassment caused by 
a proposal so premature and so abrupt. Nor was the 
deeper emotion very difficult to analyse. Here at last 
was a logical explanation of the whole behaviour of this 
man ; it was the first that had occurred to her, and, 
after all, it was the only possible one. 

"I want you to be my wife,^ repeated Mr. Steel, 
with enough of respect in his tone, yet none the less 
with the air of a man who is accustomed to obtain 
what he wants. 

And Rachel, looking at the wiry, well-knit, upright 

figure, and at the fresh, elderly, but virile face, with its 

sombre eyes and its snowy hair, thought once again of 

the ancient saw which she had quoted to herself the 

night before, only to dismiss it finally from her mind. 

This man was no fool, nor was he old. He might be 

eccentric, but he was eminently sane; he might be 

elderly, in the arbitrary matter of mere years ; but an 

old man he was not, and never would be with those eyes. 
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She tried to tell him it was absurd, but before the 
word would come she saw that it was the last one to 
apply ; he was so confident, so quiet, so sure of him- 
self, if not of Rachel. At last she told him she could 
not think of it, he had seen nothing of her, and could 
not possibly care for her, even supposing that she cai*ed 
for him. 

" By * caring,' ^ said he, " do you mean being * in 
love,^ as they say, and all that ? ^ 

" Naturally ,'*' said Rachel, with great ease and irony, 
but with a new misgiving every moment. 

" And have I said I was in love with you ? ^ inquired 
Mr. Steel, with a smile as indulgent as his tone. ^^ It 
might, perhaps, be no more than the truth ; but have 
I had the insolence to tell you so ? '^ 

"It is a greater insult if you are not,^ returned 
Rachel, speaking hotly and quickly, but with lowered 
eyes. 

" What ! To offer to marry a person whom one does 
not — as yet — pretend to love ? *" 

Rachel vouchsafed no reply. 

" Whom one only — but tremendously — admires ? '' 

Rachel felt bound to answer him, for at least there 
was no insult in his tone. She raised her candid 
eyes, a sweet brown blush upon her face. 

"Yes,^ she said, "I think there is absolutely no 
excuse for a proposal of marriage, if it is not founded 
upon love and nothing else ! ^ 

*^0r its pretence and nothing else,^ amended Steel, 
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with a bow and a smile of some severity. ^' That is 
a hard saying,^ he went on, resuming his chair, and 
wheeling it even nearer to RachePs than it had been 
before ; " moreover,'' he added, " since I have already 
insulted you, let me tell you that it is an exceedingly 
commonplace saying, into the bargain. It depends, 
you must admit, upon the commonplace conception of 
marriage ; and before we go any further I should like 
to give you my own conception, not of the institution, 
but of the particular marriage which I have in 
view.*" 

So he had it in view ! It was not an aspiration, 
but already quite a prospect ! Rachel made an acid 
little note of this ; but there was no acidity in her 
permission to him to proceed; her turn was coming 
last. 

"The marriage that I propose to you,'' continued 
Steel, " is simply the most convenient form of friendship 
of which I can think. I want to be your friend ; 
indeed, that much I mean to be, if necessary, in spite 
of you. I was interested in your case, so I came up to 
hear your trial. I was more interested in your trial, but 
most interested of all in you yourself. There, indeed, 
the word is too weak ; but I will not vex your spirit 
with a stronger. Sly attraction you know ; my deter- 
mination you know ; even the low wiles to which your 
pride reduced me, even my dodging and dogging, have 
been quite openly admitted to you on the first reason- 
able opportunity. All this business of the shipwrecked 
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daughter was of course a crude device enough ; but I 
had very little time to think, and my first care was that 
you should not be recognised here or elsewhere in my 
society. That was essential, if there was the slightest 
chance of your even listening to my proposition, as 
indeed you are doing now. Last night I told you 
nothing, because thaf^s always easier than telling only 
a little ; moreover, you were so distraught that you 
would possibly have gone right away without benefiting 
even to the slight extent of the comfortable nighfs 
rest you so badly needed; but this morning I am 
prepared to put it to the touch. And let me begin 
by saying, that if circumstances would permit me to 
continue the paternal imposture, that would be quite 
enough for me; unluckily, I am known in my own 
country as an old bachelor ; so that I cannot suddenly 
produce a widowed daughter, without considerable un- 
pleasantness for us both. What I can do, however,**^ 
and Steel bent further forward, with eyes that held 
RachePs in their spell ; " what I can do, and will, is to 
go back with a lady who shall be my wife in name, 
my daughter in effect. We should, I trust, be the 
best of friends; but I will give you my word, and 
not only my word but my bond, that we never need 
be anything more.*" 

He had spoken rapidly; the pause that followed 
lasted longer than this lengthy speech. And through 
it all they sat with eyes still locked, until he spoke 
again. 
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^^You believe, at least, in the bona fides of my 
offer?'' 

And Rachel, still looking in his eyes, murmured that 
she did. 

** You will bear in mind how essentially it differs 
from the ordinary offer of the kind ; also, that I have 
never for a moment pretended to be in love with 
you?'' 

« I will" 

Steel had risen as if to go; the keen scrutiny was 
withdrawn, a distinct spell as distinctly broken ; and 
yet he lingered, with a smile. 

*^ That," said he, ^^ was a poor compliment to pay 
twice over ! But it is human to err, and in my 
anxiety not to do so on the side of sentiment I own 
myself in danger of flying to the other extreme. 
Well, you know which is the common extreme in 
such cases; and at all events we shall avoid the usual 
pitfall. I am going to give you a few minutes to 
think it over ; then, if you care to go into it further, 
I shall be most happy ; if not, the matter is at an end." 

A few minutes ! Rachel felt very angry, without 
knowing that she was most angry with herself for not 
feeling angrier still. She had heard quite enough ; it 
were weakness to listen to another word; and yet — 
and yet 

** Don't go," said Rachel, with some petulance ; ^^ that 
is quite unnecessary. Anything more extraordinary 
— ^but I owe you too much already to be your critic. 
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Still, I do think I am entitled to go a little further 
into the matter, as you said, without committing 
myself.^ 

" To be sure you are.'*' 

But this time he remained standing ; and for once 
he kept those mesmeric eyes to himself. Obviously, 
Rachel was to have a chance. ' 

" You spoke of your own country,^ she began. " Do 
you live abroad ? ^ 

There was the least suspicion of eagerness in the 
question. Raqhel herself was unaware of it ; not so 
Mr. Steel, and he sighed. 

" A mere figure,'' he said ; " what I meant was my 
own countryside.'' 

" And where is that ? " 

"In the north," he replied vaguely. "Did you 
look twice at my card P Well, here is another, if you 
will do me that honour now. The initials J. B. stand 
for no very interesting names — John Buchanan. A 
certain interest in the Buchanan, perhaps; it comes 
out in the flesh, I fancy, though not on the tongue. 
As for the address, Normanthorpe House is the rather 
historic old seat of the family of that name ; but they 
have so many vastly superior and more modem places, 
and the last fifty years have so ruined the surround- 
ings, that I was able to induce the Duke to take a 
price for it a year or two ago. He had hardly slept 
a night there in his life, and I got it lock-stock-and- 
barrel for a song. The Northborough which, you will 
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observe, it is ^near^ — a good six miles, as a matter 
of fact — is the well-known centre of the Delverton 
iron-trade. But you may very well have spent a year 
in this country without having heard of it; they 
would be shocked at Northborough, but nowhere 
else."" 

Rachel had dropped the card into her lap ; she was 
looking straight at Mr. John Buchanan Steel himself. 

** You are very rich,'^ she said gravely. 

" I am nothing of the kind,'^ he protested. " The 
Duke is rich, if you like, but I had to scrape together 
to pay him what would replenish his racing-stud, or 
stand him in a new yacht.^ 

But Rachel was not deceived. 

" I might have known you were very rich,^ she 
murmured, as much to herself as to him ; and there 
was a strange finality in her tone, as though all was 
over between them ; a still more strange regret, 
involuntary, unconscious, and yet distinct. 

*^ Granting your hypothesis, for the sake of argu- 
ment,^ he went on, with his simplest smile ; ^^ is it as 
difficult as ever for the poor rich man to get to 
heaven ? '^ 

Rachel spent some moments in serious thought He 
was wonderfully honest with her ; of his central motive 
alone was she uncertain, unconvinced. In all else she 
felt instinctively that he was telling her the truth, 
telling her even more than he need. His generous 
candour was a challenge to her own. 
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" It may be very small of me,^ she said at length, 
" but — somehow — if you had been comparatively poor 
— I should have been less — ashamed ! "" 

And candour begot candour, as it generally will. 

"Upon my word,'* he cried, "you make me sigh 
for the suburbs and six hundred a year! But you 
shall know the worst. I meant you to know it when 
I came in; then I changed my mind; but in for a 
penny, in for the lot ! "" 

He caught up the magazine which he had brought 
in with the sheaf of newspapers, and he handed it to 
Rachel, open at an article quite excellently illustrated, 
for an English magazine. 

"There,'' he cried, "there's a long screed about 
the wretched place, before it came into my hands. 
But it^s no use pretending it isn't quite the place it 
was. I took over the whole thing — every stick out- 
side and in — and I've put in new drainage and the 
electric light." 

His tone of regret was intentionally ludicrous. Had 
Rachel been listening, she would once more have sus- 
pected a pose. But already she was deep in the article 
in the two-year-old magazine, or rather in its not in- 
artistic illustrations. 

"The House from the Tennis Lawn," "In the 
Kitchen Garden," "The Drawing-room Door," "A 
Drawing-room Chimney-piece," "A Comer of the 
Chmese Room," "A Portion of the Grand Stair- 
case " — of such were the titles underneath the process 
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pictures. And (in all but their production) each of 
these was more beautiful than the last. 

**That,'' observed Steel, ^^ happens to be the very 
article from which I first got wind of the place, when 
I was looking about for one. And now/^ he added, 
^* I suppose I have cut my own throat ! Like the 
devil, I have taken you up to a high place ^ 

It was no word from Rachel that cut him short, 
but his own taste, with which she at least had very 
little fault to find. And Rachel was critical enough ; 
but her experience was still unripe, and she liked his 
view of his possessions, without perceiving how it dis- 
armed her own. 

Presently she looked up. 

*^ Now I see how much I should have to gain. But 
what would you gain P ^ 

The question was no sooner asked than Rachel fore- 
saw the pretty speech which was its obvious answer. 
Mr. Steel, however, refrained from making it. 

^^ I am an oldish man,^ he said, " and — yes, there is 
no use in denying that I am comfortably off. I want 
a wife ; or rather, my neighbours seem bent upon 
finding me one ; and, if the worst has to come to the 
worst, I prefer to choose for myself. Matrimony, 
however, is about the very last state of life that I 
desire, and I take it to be the same with you. There- 
fore — to put the cart before the horse — you would suit 
me ideally. One^s own life would be unaltered, but the 
Delverton mothers would cease from troubling, and at 
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the head of my establishment there would be a lady of 
whom I should be most justly proud. And even in 
my own life I should, I hope, be the more than occa- 
sional gainer by her society ; may I also add, by her 
sympathy, by her advice ? Mrs. Minchin,"'"' cried Steel, 
with sudden feeling, ^Hhe conditions shall be very 
rigid ; my lawyer shall see to that ; nor shall I allow 
myself a loophole for any weakness or nonsense what- 
soever in the future. Old fellows like myself have 
made fools of themselves before to-day, but you shall 
be safeguarded from the beginning. LeLtlkl^ be no 
talk or thought of love between us from firsti to last ! 
But as for admiration, I don'*t mind telling you that I 
admire you as I never admired any woman in the 
world before ; and I hope, in spite of that, we shall 
be friends.'' 

Still the indicative mood, still not for a moment 
the conditional ! Rachel did not fail to make another 
note ; but now there was nothing bitter even in her 
thoughts. She believed in this man, and in his pro- 
mises ; moreover, she began to focus the one thing 
about him in which she disbelieved. It was his feeling 
towards her — nothing more and nothing else. There 
he was insincere ; but it was a pardonable insincerity, 
after all. 

Of his admiration she was convinced ; it had been 
open and honest all along; but there was something 
deeper than admiration. He could say what he liked. 
The woman knew. And what could it be but love ? 
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The woman knew ; and though the tragedy of her 
life was so close behind her ; nay, though mystery and 
suspicion encompassed her still, as they might until her 
death, the woman thrilled. 

It was a thrill of excitement chiefly, but excitement 
was not the only element. There was the personal 
factor, too ; there was the fascination which this man 
had for her, which he could exert at will, and which 
he was undoubtedly exerting now. 

To escape from his eyes, to think but once more for 
herself, and by herself, Rachel rose at last, and looked 
from the wmdow which lit this recess. 

It was the usual November day in London ; no 
sun ; a mist, but not a fog ; cabmen in capes, horses 
sliding on the muddy street, well-dressed women 
picking their way home from church — shabby women 
hurrying in shawls — hurrying as Rachel herself had 
done the night before — as she might again to- 
night. And whither? And whither, in all the 
world ? 

Rachel turned from the window with a shudder; 
she caught up the first newspaper of the sheaf upon 
the writing-table. Steel had moved into the body of 
the room ; she could not even see him through the 
alcove. So much the better; she would discover for 
herself what they said. 

Leading articles are easily found, and in a Sunday 
paper they are seldom long. Rachel was soon through 
the first, her blood boiling ; the second she could not 
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finish for her tears ; the third dried her eyes with the 
fires of fierce resentment. It was not so much what 
they said ; it was what they were obviously afraid to 
say. It was their circumlocution, their innuendo, their 
mild surprise, their perfunctory congratulations, then* 
assumption of chivalry and their lack of its essence, 
that wounded and stung the subject of these effusions. 
As she raised her flushed face from the last of them, 
Mr. Steel stood before her once more, the incarnation 
of all grave sympathy and consideration. 

" You must not think,^ said he, " that my pro- 
posal admits of no alternative but the miserable one 
of making your own way in a suspicious and unchari- 
table world. On the contrary, if I am not to be 
your nominal and legal husband, I still intend to be 
your actual friend. On the first point you are to 
be consulted, but on the second not even you shall 
stand in my way. Nor in that event would I attempt 
to rob you of the independence which you value so 
highly ; on the other hand, I would point the way 
to an independence worth having. I am glad you 
have seen those papers, though to-morrow they may 
be worse. Well, you may be shocked, but, if you 
won'^t have me, the worse the better, say I ! Your case 
was most iniquitously commented upon before ever it 
came for trial ; there is sure to be a fresh crop of 
iniquities now ; but I shall be much mistaken if you 
cannot mulct the more flagrant offenders in heavy 
damages for libel.^ 
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Rachel shivered at the thought She was done with 
her case for ever and for ever. People could think her 
guilty if they liked, but that the case should breed 
other cases, and thus drag on and on, and, above all, 
that she should make money out of all that past 
horror, what an unbearable idea ! 

On second thoughts, Mr. Steel agreed. 

^^ Then you must let me send you back to Australia.^^ 

No, no, no; she could never show her face there 
again, or anywhere else where she was known. She 
must begin life afresh, that was evident. 

" It was evident to me,^ said Steel, quietly, " though 
not more so than the injustice of it, from the very 
beginning. Hence the plans and proposals that I 
have put before you.'' 

Rachel regarded him wildly ; the Sunday papers 
had driven her to desperation, as, perhaps, it was 
intended that they should. 

" Are you sure,'' she cried, " that they would not 
know me — up north ? " 

" Not from Eve," he answered airily. " I should 
see to that; and, besides, we should first travel, say 
until the summer." 

^^ If only I could begin my life again ! " said Rachel, 
to herself, but aloud, in a way that made no secret of 
her last, most desperate inclination. 

" That is exactly what I wish you to do," Steel repined 
quietly, even gently, his hand lying lightly but kindly 
upon her quivering shoulder. How strong his touch, 
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how firm, how reassuring ! It was her first contact 
with his hand. 

^^ I wish it so much,^ he went on, ^^ that I would 
have your past life utterly buried, even between our- 
selves ; nay, if it were possible, even in your own mind 
also ! I, for my part, would undertake never to ask 
you one solitary question about that life— on one small 
and only fair condition. Supposing we make a 
ctmpact now P ^ 

" Anything to bury my own past,^' owned Rachel ; 
" yes, I would do anjrthing — anything ! ^ 

^^Then you must help me to bury mine, too,*" 
he said. ^^I was never married, but a past I 
have.^ 

" I would do my best,^ said Rachel, " if I married 
you."" 

" You will do your best,'^ added Steel, correcting 
her ; ^^ and there is my compact cut and dried. I ask 
you nothing ; you ask me nothing ; and there is to 
be no question of love between us, first or last. 
But we help each other to forget — from this day 
forth!'' 

Rachel could not speak ; his eyes were upon her, 
black, inscrutable, arrestive of her very faculties, to 
say nothing of her will. She could only answer him 
when he had turned away and was moving towards 
the door. 

" Where are you going ? ** she cried. 

^*To send to my solicitor,'' replied Steel, ^^as I 
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warned him that I might. It has all to be drawn 
up ; and there is the question of a settlement ; and 
other questions, perhaps, which you may like to put 
to him yourself without delay.^ 
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CHAPTER IX 



A CHANGE OF SCENE 



The Reverend Hugh Woodgate, Vicar of Marley-in- 
Delverton — a benefice for generations in the gift of 
the Dukes of Normanthorpe, but latterly in that of 
one John Buchanan Steel — was writing his sermon 
on a Friday afternoon just six months after the fore- 
going events. The month was therefore May, and, 
at either end of the long, low room in which Mr. 
Woodgate sat at work, the windows were filled with 
a flutter of summer curtains against a briUiant back- 
ground of waving greenery. But a fire burnt in 
one of the two fireplaces in the old-fashioned funnel 
of a room, for a treacherous east wind skimmed 
the sunlit earth outside, and whistled and sang 
through one window as the birds did through the 
other. 

Mr. Woodgate was a tall, broad-shouldered, mild- 
eyed man, with a blot of whisker under each ear, 
and the cleanest of clerical collars encompassing his 
throat. It was a kindly face that pored over the 
unpretentious periods, as they grew by degrees upon 
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the blue-lined paper, in the peculiar but not un- 
common hand which is the hall-mark of a certain 
sort of education upon a certain order of mind. The 
present specimen was perhaps more methodical than 
most ; therein it was characteristic of the man. From 
May to September, Mr. Woodgate never failed to 
finish his sermon on the Friday, that on the Saturday 
he might be free to play cricket with his men and 
lads. He was a poor preacher, and no cricketer 
at all ; but in both branches he did his best, with the 
simple zeal and the unconscious sincerity which 
redeemed not a few of his deficiencies. 

So intent was the vicar upon his task, so engrossed 
in the expression of that which had already been 
expressed many a million times, that he did not hear 
wheels in his drive, on the side where the wind sang 
loudest ; he heard nothing until the door opened, and 
a girl in her twenties, trim, slim» and brown with 
health, came hurriedly in. 

" Fm sorry to disturb you, dear, but who do you 
think is here P ^ 

Hugh Woodgate turned round in his chair, and his 
honest ox-eyes filled with open admiration of the wife 
who was so many years younger than himself, and who 
had seen in him Heaven knew what ! He never could 
look at her without that look first ; and only now, after 
some years of marriage, was he beginning sometimes 
to do so without this thought next But he had not 
the gift of expression, even in the perpetual matter of 
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his devotion; and perhaps its perpetuity owed some- 
thing to that very want ; at least there was none of the 
verbal evaporation which comes of too much lovers^ talk. 

" Who is it ? '^ he asked. 

« Mrs. Venables ! "" 

Woodgate groaned. Was he obliged to appear ? 
His jaw fell, and his wife^s eyes sparkled. 

" Dear, I wouldn't even have let you know she was 
here — you shouldn't have been interrupted for a single 
instant — if Mrs. Yenables wasn't clamouring to see you. 
And really I begin to clamour too ; for she is full of 
some mysterious news, which she won't tell me till 
you ai'e there to hear it also. Be an angel, for five 
minutes ! " 

Woodgate wiped his pen in his deliberate way. 

^^ Probably one of the girls is engaged," said he ; ^^ if 
so I hope ifs Sybil." 

^^No, Sybil is here too; she doesn't look a bit 
engaged, but rather bored, as though she had heard 
the story several times already, whatever it may be. 
They have certainly paid several calls. Now you look 
quite nice, so in you come." 

Mrs. Venables, a stout but comely lady, with a 
bright brown eye, and a face fiill of character and 
ability, opened fire upon the vicar as soon as they had 
shaken hands, while her daughter looked wistfully at 
the nearest books. 

^^ He is married ! " cried Mrs. Venables, beginning in 
the middle like a modem novelist 
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^* Indeed ! ^ returned the matter-of-fact clergyman, 
with equal directness — " and who is he ?'' 

" Your neighbour and your patron — Mr. Steel ! ^ 

^' Married ? ^^ repeated Mrs. Woodgate, with tremen- 
dous emphasis. ^* Mr. Steel ? ^ 

** This is news ! ^ declared her husband, as though he 
had expected none worthy of the name. And they 
both demanded further particulars, at which Mrs. 
Venables shook her expensive bonnet with great relish. 

"Do you know Mr. Steel so well — so much better 
than we do — and can you ask for particulars about 
anything he ever does? His marriage,^ continued 
Mrs. Venables, "like everything else about him, is 
' wrop in mystery,' as one of those vulgar creatures 
says in Dickens, but I really forget which. It was 
never announced in the Thne^ ; for that I can vouch 
myself. Was ever anything more like him, or less 
like anybody else ? To disappear for six months, and 
then turn up with a wife ! "^ 

"But has he turned up?'' cried the vicar's young 
wife, forgetting for a moment a certain preoccupation 
caused by the arrival of the tea-tray, and by a rapid 
resignation to the thickness of the bread and butter 
and the distressing absence of such hot things as would 
have been in readiness if Mrs. Venables had been 
expected for a single mcMnent. It showed the youth 
of Moma Woodgate that she should harbour a wish 
to compete with the wealthiest woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, even in the matter of afternoon tea, and 
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her breeding that no such thought was legible in her 
clear-cut open-air face. 

*^ I have heard nothing about it,^^ said the vicar, in 
a tone indicative of much honest doubt in the matter. 

" Nor is it the case, to my knowledge,^ rejoined 
Mrs. Venables ; ^^ but from all we hear it may become 
the c€ise euiy moment. They were married in Italy 
last autumn — so he says — and are on their way home 
at this minute.**^ 

"If he says so,""^ observed the vicar, with mild 
humour, " it is probably true. He ought to know.*" 

"And who was she?'^ his young wife asked with 
immense interest, the cups having gone round, an4 
the bread and butter been accepted in spite of its 
proportions. 

"My dear Mrs. Woodgate,^ sdd Mrs. Venables, 
cordially, " you may well ask ! Who was she, indeed ! 
It was the first question I asked my own informant, 
who, by the way, was your friend Mr. Langholm ; but 
he knew no more than the man in the moon.^ 

"And who told Mr. Langholm, of all people .^^ 
pursued Moma Woodgate. " It is not often that we 
get news of the real world from him ! ^ 

" Birds of a feather,'^ remarked her caller : " it 
was Mr. Steel himself who wrote to your other 
eccentric friend, and told him neither more nor less 
than I have told you. He was married in Italy last 
autumn ; not even the town — not even the' month — let 
alone the lady^s name — ^if, indeed "" 
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And Mrs. Venables concluded with a sufficiently 
eloquent hiatus. 

*^ I imagine she is a lady,^ said the vicar to his tea. 

" You are so charitable, dear Mr. Woodgate ! ^'' 

^^ I hope I am,^ he said simply. ^^ In this case I see 
no reason to be anything else.**" 

" What — when you know really nothing about Mr. 
Steel himself?'' 

And !the bright brown eyes of Mrs. Venables grew 
smaller and harder as they pinned Hugh Woodgate to 
his chair. 

^ I beg your pardon,'' said that downright person ; 
*^ I know a great deal about Mr. SteeL He has done 
an immense amount for the parish ; there are our new 
schoolrooms to speak for themselves. There are very 
few who would do the half of what Mr. Steel has done 
for us during the short time he has been at Norman- 
thorpe." 

^^ That may be," said the lady, with the ample smile 
of conscious condescension ; ^^ for he has certainly not 
omitted to let his light shine before men. But that is 
not telling us who or what he was before he came hei'e, 
or how he made his money." 

Then Hugh Woodgate gave the half boyish, half 
bashful laugh with which he was wont to preface his 
most candid sayings. 

^^ And I don't think it's any business of ours," he 
said. 

Moma went a trifle browner than she naturally was ; 
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her husband said so little that what he did say was 
often almost painfully to the point ; and now Mrs. 
Venables had turned from him to her, with a smile 
which the young wife disliked, for it called attention to 
the vicar^s discourtesy while it appealed to herself for 
prettier manners and better sense. It was a moment 
requiring some little tact, but Mrs. Woodgate was just 
equal to it. 

" Hugh, how rude of you ! '^ she exclaimed, with 
only the suspicion of a smile. ^^ You forget that it^s 
your duty to be friendly with everybody; there''8 no 
such obligation on anybody else.^ 

"I should be friendly with Mr. Steel,^ said Hugh, 
^^duty or no duty, after what he has done for the 
parish."' 

And his pleasant honest face and smile did away 
with the necessity for a set apology. 

"I must say,^ added his wife to her visitor, "that 
it's the same with me, you know.'' 

There was a pause. 

^^Then you intend to call upon her?" said Mi's. 
Venables, coming with directness to an obviously 
premeditated point. 

" I do — I must — ^it is so different with us," said the 
vicar's young wife, with her pretty brown blush. 

" Certainly," added the vicar himself, with dogmatic 
emphasis. 

Mrs. Venables did not look at him, but she looked 
the harder at Moma instead. 
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"Well,*" said she, "I suppose you are right. In 
your position — ^yes — ^your position is quite different ! ''^ 
And the sudden, half accidental turn of her sentence 
put Mrs. Venables on good terms with herself once 
moire; and so she rose all smiles and velvet. ^^No, 
not even half a cup ; but it was really quite delicious ; 
and I hope you'll come and see me soon, and tell me 
all about her. At his age ! ^ she whispered as she 
went. " At sixty-five — if he's a day ! ^ 

A stranger would have imagined that this lady had 
quite decided not to call upon the newcomer herself; 
even Mrs. Woodgate was uncertain of her neighbour's 
intention as the latter's wheels ground the Vicarage 
drive once more, and she and her husband were left 
alone. 

^^ It will depend upon the county,'' said she ; ^^ and 
Mrs. Venables is not the county pure and simple, 
she's half Northborough still, and she'll take her cue 
from the Invernesses and the Uniackes. But I do 
believe she's been round the whole country-side, getting 
people to say they won't call ; as if it mattered to a 
man like Mr. Steel, or any woman he is likely to have 
chosen. Still, it is mysterious, isn't it? But what 
business of ours, as you say ? Only, dear, you needn't 
have said it quite so pointedly. Of coarse I'll call as 
soon as I can in decency; she may let me be of use 
to her. Oh, bother Mrs. Venables! K she doesn't 
call, no doubt many others won't ; you must remember 
that he has never entertained as yet. Oh, what a 
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dance they could give ! And did you hear what she 
said about his age ? He is sixty-five, now ! ^ 

The vicar laughed. It was his habit to let his 
young wife rattle on when they were alone, and even 
lay down the law for him to her heart's content ; but, 
though fifteen years her senior, and never a vivacious 
man himself, there was much in their life that he saw 
in the same light as she did, though never quite so 
soon. 

"Sixty-five!" he suddenly repeated, with a fresh 
chuckle; "and last year, when Sybil was thought to 
be in the running — ^poor Sybil, how well she took it ! 
— last year her mother told me she knew for a fact 
he was not a day more than five-and-forty ! Poor 
Steel, too! He has done for them both in that 
quarter, I am afraid. And now,^ added Hugh, in his 
matter-of-fact way, as though they had been discussing 
theology all this time, " I must go back to my sermon 
if I am to get it done to-night.'" 



CHAPTER X 

A SUOHT DISCREPANCY 

Mrs. Woodgate paid the promised call a few days 
later, walking briskly by herself along -the woodland 
path that made it no distance from Marley Vicarage 
to Normanthorpe House, and cutting a very attractive 
figure among the shimmering lights and shadows of 
the trees. She was rather tall, and very straight, with 
the pale brown skin and the dark brown eye, which, 
more especially when associated with hair as light as 
Moma WoodgateX go to make up one of the most 
charming and distinctive types of English womanhood. 
Moma, moreover, took a healthy interest in her own 
appearance, and had not only the good taste to dress 
well, but the good sense not to dress too well. Her 
new coat and skirt had just come home, and, fawn- 
coloured like herself, they fitted and suited her to 
equal perfection. Moma thought that she might even 
go to church in the ilMit and skirt, now and again 
during the summer, aad she had a brown straw hat 
with fine feathers of the lighter shade which she made 

peculiarly her own ; but this she had discarded as too 
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grand for an informal call, for Hugh had been sum- 
moned to a sick-bed at the last moment, and might 
be detained too late to follow. But the Steels had 
been back two days, and Moma could not wait another 
hour. 

She was certainly consumed with curiosity ; but that 
was not the only feeling which Mrs. Woodgate enter- 
tained towards the lady who was to be a neeu^er 
neighbour of her own sex and class than any she could 
count as yet. On the class question Moma had no 
misgivings; nevertheless, she was prepared for a sur- 
prise. Both she and her husband had seen a good 
deal of Mr. Steel. Moma had perhaps seen the best 
of him, since she was at once young and charming, and 
not even an unwilling and personally innocent candi- 
date for his hand, like honest Sybil Venables. Yet 
Morna herself was not more attracted than repelled 
by the inscrutable personality of this rich man dropped 
from the clouds, who had never a word to say about 
his former life, never an anecdote to tell, never an 
adventure to record, and of whom even Mrs. Venables 
had not the courage to ask questions. What sort of 
woman would such a man marry, and what sort of 
woman would marry such a man? Moma asked her- 
self the one question after the other, almost as often 
as she set her right foot in front of her left ; but she 
was not merely inquisitive in the matter, she had a 
secret and instinctive compassion for the woman who 
had done this thing. 
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^^She will not have a soul to call her own, poor 
thing !^ thought Moma, as indignantly as though 
the imaginary evil was one of the worst that could 
befaU; for the vicar^s wife had her little weaknesses, 
not by any means regarded as such by herself; and 
this was one of the last things that could have been 
said about her, or that she would have cared to hear. 

The woodland path led at last into the long avenue, 
and there was Normanthorpe House at the end of the 
vista; an Italian palace transplanted into the north 
of England, radiantly white between the green trees 
and blue sky, with golden cupola burning in the sun ; 
perhaps the best specimen extant to mark a passing 
fashion in Greorgian architecture, but as ill-suited to 
the Delverton district as an umbrella-tent to the North 
Pole. A cool grotto on a really hot day, the house 
was an ice-pit on any other; or so Mrs. Woodgate 
fancied, fresh from the cosy Vicarage, and warm from 
her rapid walk, as she stepped into another tempe- 
rature, across polished marble that struck a chill 
through the soles of her natty brown shoes, and so 
into the lofty drawing-room with pilasters and elaborate 
architraves to the doors. What a place for a sane 
man to build in bleak old Delverton, even before 
there was any Northborough to blacken and foul the 
north-east wind on its way from the sea ! What a 
place for a sane man to buy ; and yet, in its cool white 
smoothness, its glaring individuality, its alien air — how 
like the buyer ! 
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Though it was May, and warm enough for the 
month and place, Moma got up when the footman 
had left her, and thrust one brown shoe after the 
other as near as she could to the wood fire that 
glimmered underneath the great, ornate, marble 
mantelpiece. Then she sat down again, and 
wondered what to say ; for Moma was at once above 
and below the conversational average of her kind. 
Soon she was framing a self-conscious apology for 
premature intrusion — Mrs. Steel was so long in coming. 
But at last there was a rustle in the conservatory, and 
a slender figure in a big hat stood for an instant on 
the threshold. 

That was Moma^s first impression of the new mistress 
of Normanthorpe, and it was never erased from her 
mind: a slender silhouette in an enormous hat, the 
light all behind her, the pilastered doorway for a 
frame, a gay background of hothouse flowers, and in 
the figure itself a nervous hesitancy which struck an 
immediate chord of sympathy in Moma. She also 
was shy ; the touch of imperfect nature was mutually 
discernible and discerned ; and the two were kin from 
the meeting of their hands. 

Moma began her apology, nevertheless ; but Rachel 
cut it very short. " My dear Mrs. Woodgate, I think 
it is so kind of you ! ^ she exclaimed, her low voice 
full of the frankest gratitude ; and Moma was surprised 
at the time ; it was as though she were the rich man^ 
wife, and Mis. Steel the vicar^s. 
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They sat for a little, talking of the time of year; and 
it was some minutes before Moma reaUy saw her new 
neighbour's face, what with her great hat and the 
position of the chair which Mrs. Steel selected. And 
for these few minutes, after that first frank speech, 
the greater constraint was on the part of the hostess ; 
then all at once she seemed to throw it off, rising 
impulsively, as though the great high room, with the 
Italian tiles and the garish gilt furniture, struck the 
same chill to her as to Moma before her. 

^^Come round the garden,^ said Rachel, quickly. 
<^I am delighted with the garden, and I think it's 
really warmer than the house.'' 

Delightful it certainly was, or rather they, for the 
Normanthorpe gardens were never spoken of in the 
singular number by those familiar with their fame; 
they had been reconstructed and enlarged by a dead 
duke with a fad for botany, and kept up by successors 
who could not endure the cold, uncomfortable house. 
It was said to have been a similar taste in Mr. Steel 
which had first attracted him to the place; but as 
he never confirmed or contradicted anything that 
was said of him, and would only smile when a rumour 
reached his ears, there was no real foundation for the 
report. 

The ducal botanist had left behind him the rarest 
collection of plants and trees, and a tradition in 
scientific gardening which had not been allowed to 
die; it was neglected Normanthorpe that had loaded 
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the tables and replenished the greenhouses of seats 
more favoured by the family; and all this was the 
more wonderful as a triumph of art over some natural 
disadvantages in the way of soil and climate. The 
Normanthorpe roses, famous throughout the north of 
England, were as yet barely budding in the kindless 
wind; the blaze of early bulbs was over; but there 
were the curious alien trees, and the ornamental waters 
haunted by outlandish wildfowl, bred there on the same 
principle of acclimatisation. 

"I expect you know the way quite well,"" said 
Rachel, as they followed a winding path over a bank 
of rhododendrons near the lake ; ^^ to me every stroll 
is still a voyage of exploration, and I shall be rather 
sorry when I begin to know exactly what I am going 
to see next. Now, I have never been this way before, 
and have no idea what is coming, so you mustn^t tell 
me, if you know. What a funny scent ! I seem to know 
it, too. Why, what have they got here ? ^ 

On the further side of the bank of rhododendrons 
the path had descended into a sheltered hollow, screened 
altogether from the colder winds, and, even in this 
temperate month of May, a very trap for the after- 
noon sun. In this hollow grew a clump of attenuated 
trees, with drooping leaves of a lacklustre hue, and a 
white bark peeling from the trunk ; a pungent aroma, 
more medicinal than sylvan, hung rather heavily over 
the sequestered spot. 

Rachel stood a moment with wide nostrils and 
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round eyes; the look hardly lasted longer, and she 
said no more; but she was aware that Moma had 
made some answer to her question. 

"What did you say?^ inquired Rachel, turning 
politely to her visitor. 

" I said they were blue gums from Australia.*" 

Rachel made no immediate comment; secretive 
she might have to be, but to a deliberate pretence 
she would not stoop. So she did not even say, 
" Indeed ! ^ but merely, after a pause, " You are 
something of a botanist yourself, then, Mrs. Wood- 
gate ?"" For they had been talking of the gardens 
and of their history as they walked. 

" I ? '^ laughed Moma. " I only wish I was ; but 
I happen to remember Mr. Steel telling me that one 
day when we were here last summer.^ 

Rachel opened her eyes again, and her lips with 
them ; but instead of speaking she went to the 
nearest gum-tree and picked a spray of the lack- 
lustre leaves. "I like the smell of them,*" she said 
as they went on; and the little incident left no 
impression upon Moma'^s mind. 

Yet presently she perceived that Mrs. Steel had 
some colour after all — at the moment Rachel hap- 
pened to be smelling her gum-leaves — and that she 
was altogether prettier than Moma had fancied 
hitherto. The fact was that it was her first good 
look at Rachel, who had kept her back to the light 
indoors, and had literally led the way along the 
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narrow paths, while her large hat had supplied a 
perpetual shadow of its own. It was a pathetic habit, 
which had become second nature with Rachel during 
the last six months ; but now, for once, it was for- 
gotten, and her face raised unguardedly to the sun, 
which painted it in its true and sweet colours, to 
Moma^s surprise and real delight. The vicar^s wife 
was one of those healthy-hearted young women who 
ai*e the first to admire their own sex ; she had very 
many friends among women, for whom marriage had 
not damped an enthusiasm which she hid from no 
one but themselves ; and she was to prove sufficiently 
enthusiastic about the thin but perfect oval of 
Rachel's face, the soft sweet hazel of her eyes, the 
impetuous upper lip and the brave lower one, as she 
saw them now for an instant in the afternoon 
sun. 

Moreover, she was already interested in Rachel on 
her own account, and not only as the wife of the 
mysterious Mr. Steel. There was an undoubted air 
of mystery about her also; but that might only be 
derived from him, and with all her reserve she could 
not conceal a sweet and sympathetic self from one as 
like her in that essential as they were different in all 
others. Not that the reserve was all on one side. 
Moma Woodgate had her own secrets too. One of 
them, however, was extracted during their stroll. 

^ May I make a personal remark ? '^ asked Rachel, 
who had been admiring the pale brown face of Moma 
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in her turn, as they came slowly back to the house 
across the lawns. 

*^You frighten me,*" said Moma, laughing. ^^But 
let me hear the worst."*^ 

^^It's the ribbon on your hat,"^ went on Rachel. 
"What pretty colours! Are they your husband's 
school or college ?^ 

" No,^ said Moma, blushing as she laughed again ; 
" no ; they're my own college colours." 

Rachel stood still on the grass. 

" Have you really been at college ? ^ said she ; but 
her tone was so obviously one of envy that Moma, 
who was delightfuUy sensitive about her learning, did 
not even think of the short answer which she some- 
times returned to the astonished queries of the 
intellectually vulgai*, but admitted the impeachment 
with another laugh. 

"Now don't say you wouldn't have thought it of 
me," she added, " and don't say you would ! " 

" I am far too jealous to say anything at all," 
Rachel answered with a flattering stare. "And do 
you mean to tell me that you took a degree ? " 

" Of sorts," admitted Moma, whose spoken English 
was by no means undefiled. But it turned out to 
have been a mathematical degree; and when, under 
sympathetic pressure, Moma vouchsafed particulars, 
even Rachel knew enough to appreciate the honours 
which the vicar's wife had won. What was more 
difficult to understand was how so young a woman of 
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such distinguished attainments could be content to 
hide her light under the bushel of a country vicarage ; 
and Rachel could not resist some expression of her 
wonderment on that point. 

^^Did you do nothing with it aU,^ she asked, 
" before you married ? ^ 

"No,'' said Moma; "you see, I got engaged in the 
middle of it, and the week after the lists came out we 
were married.*" 

" What a career to have given up ! ^ 

" I would give it up again,'' said Moma, with a 
warmer blush; and Rachel was left with a deeper 
envy. 

"I am afraid we shall have nothing in common," 
sighed Mrs. Steel, as they neared the house. " I have 
no education worthy the name." 

Moma waxed all but indignant at the implication ; 
she had a morbid horror of being considered a " blue- 
stocking," which she revealed with much girlish 
naivet6 and unconscious simplicity of sentiment and 
phrase. She was not so narrow as all that; she 
had had enough of learning ; she had forgotten all 
that she had learnt; any dolt could be crammed 
to pass examinations. On the contrary, she was 
quite sure they would have heaps in common; for 
example, she was longing for some one to bicycle 
with; her husband seldom had the time, and he did 
not care for her to go quite alone in the country 
roads. 
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" But I don''t bicycle,*" said Mrs. Steel, shaking her 
head i*ather sadly. 

" Ah, I forgot ! People who ride and drive never do.*" 

And it was Moma^s turn to sigh. 

" No, I should like it ; but I have never tried.*" 

" m teach you ! ^ cried M oma at once. " What 
fun it will be l'^ 

" I should enjoy it, I know. But " 

The sentence was abandoned, as was often the case 
in the subsequent intercourse between Rachel Steel and 
Moma Woodgate; from the beginning, Rachel was 
apt to be more off her guard with Moma than with 
any one whom she had met during the last six months ; 
from the beginning, she was continually remembering 
and stopping herself in a manner that would have 
irritated Moma in anybody else. But then — yet 
again, from the beginning — these two were natural 
and immediate friends. 

^^You must leam,^ urged Moma, when she had 
waited some time for the sentence which had but 
begun. " There are people who scorn it — or pretend 
to— but I am sure you are not one. It may not be 
the finest form of exercise, but wait till you fly down 
these hills with your feet on the rests ! And then you 
are so independent; no horses to consider, no coach- 
man to consult ; only your own bones and your own 
sweet will ! The independence alone ^ 

" May be the very thing for you, Mrs. Woodgate, 
but it wouldn't do for my wife ! *" 
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Mr. Steel had stolen a silent march upon them, on 
the soft smooth grass ; and now he was taking off his 
straw hat to Moma, and smiling with all urbemity as 
he held out his hand. But Moma had seen how his 
wife started at the sound of his voice, and her greeting 
was a little cool. 

^*I meant the bicycling,^ he was quick enough to 
add. ** Not the independence, of course ! ^ 

But there was something sinister in his smile, some- 
thing quite sinister and yet not unkindly, that vexed 
and puzzled Moma during the remainder of her visit, 
which she cut somewhat short on perceiving that Mr. 
Steel had apparently no intention of leaving them to 
their own devices after tea. Moma, however, would 
have been still more puzzled, and her spirit not less 
vexed, had she heard the first words between the newly- 
married couple after she had gone. 

" What^s that you have got ? ^ asked Steel, as they 
tumed back up the drive, after seeing Moma to her 
woodland path. Rachel was still carrying her spray of 
gum-leaves ; he must have noticed it before, but this 
was the first sign that he had done so. She said at once 
what it was, and why she had pulled it from the tree. 

^^It took me back to Victoria; and, you know, I 
was bom there.*" 

Steel looked narrowly at his wife, a hard gleam in 
his inscmtable eyes, and yet a lurking sympathy too ; 
nor was there anything but the latter in the tone and 
tenor of his reply. 
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"I don'*t forget,"^ he said, "and I think I can 
understand ; but neither must you forget that I offered 
to take you back there. So that^s a sprig of gum-tree, 
is it?'' 

Rachel gave him a sudden glance, which for once he 
missed, being absorbed in a curious examination of the 
leaves. 

** Did you never see one before ? ^ she asked. 

" A gum-tree ? ^ said Steel, without looking up, as 
he sniffed and scrutinised. " Never in all my life — to 
my knowledge ! ^ 



CHAPTER XI 

ANOTHER NEW FRIEND 

The county folk did call upon the Steels, as, indeed, 
they could scarcely fail to do, having called on him 
already as a bachelor the year before. Nor were the 
Uniackes and the Invernesses the bell-wethers of the 
flock ; those august families had returned to London 
for the season ; but the taboo half suggested by Mrs. 
Venables had begun and ended in her own mind. 
Indeed, that potent and diplomatic dame, who was 
the undoubted leader of society within a four-mile 
radius of Northborough town-hall, was the first to 
recognise the mistake that she had made, and to 
behave as though she had never made it. Quite early 
in June, the Steels were bidden to a dinner-party in 
their honour at Upthorpe Hall. 

"Mrs. Venables!" cried Rachel in dismay. "Is 
that the gushing woman with the quiet daughters 
who called last Thursday ? " 

" That is the lady," said Steel, a gleam of humour 

in his grim eyes. He never expressed an opinion to 

his wife about any of their neighbours, but when she 
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let faU an impression of her own, he would look at 
her in this way, as though it was the very one that 
he had formed for himself a year ago. 

^^But need we accept?^ asked Rachel, with open 
apprehension. 

" I think so,'' he said. « Why not ? "" 

*^ A dinner-party, of all things ! There is no cover 
at the dinner-table; you can't even wear a hat; you 
must sit there in a glare for hours and hours,'' and 
Rachel shuddered. ^^ Oh, don't let us go ! " she urged ; 
but her tone was neither pathetic nor despairing; 
though free from the faintest accent of affection, it 
was nevertheless the tone of a woman who has not 
always been denied. 

^^I am afraid we must go," he said firmly, but not 
unkindly. ^* You see, it is in our honour, as I happen 
to know, for Venables gave me a hint when I met 
him in the town the other day. He is siure to take 
you in himself." 

« And what is he like ? " 

"Fond of his dinner; he won't worry you," said 
Steel, reassuringly. " Nor need you really bother your 
head about all that any more. Nobody has recognised 
you yet; nobody is in the least likely to do so down 
here. Don't you see how delightfully provincial they 
are ? There's a local lawyer, a pillar of all the virtues, 
who has misappropriated his own daughter-in-law's 
marriage portion and fled the country with the 
principal boy in their last pantomime ; there are a lot 
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of smart young fellows who are making a sporting 
thousand every other day out of iron warrants; the 
district's looking up after thirty years' bad times, and 
this is the sort of thing it's talking about. These are 
its heroes and its villains. All you hear from London 
is what the last man spent when he was up, and 
where he dined; and from all I can gather, the 
Tichbome trial made less impression down here than 
that of a Delverton parson who got into trouble about 
the same time." 

^' They must have heard of my trial," said Rachel, 
in a low voice. They were walking in the grounds 
after breakfast, but she looked round before speaking 
at all. 

^^ They would glance at it," said Steel, with a shrug ; 
^^an occasional schoolboy might read it through; but 
even if you were guilty, and were here on view, you 
would command much less attention than the local 
malefactor in an infinitely smaller way. I am sorry I 
put it quite like that," added Steel, as Rachel winced, 
^^but I feel convinced about it, and only wish I could 
convince you." 

And he did so, more or less; but the fear of 
recognition had increased in Rachel, instead of abat- 
ing, as time went on. It had increased especially 
since the rapid ripening of her acquaintance with 
Moma Woodgate into the intimacy which already 
subsisted between the two young wives. Rachel had 
told her husband that she would not have Moma 
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know for anything; and he had appeared in his own 
dark way to sympathise with a solicitude which was 
more natural than necessary; but that was perhaps 
because he approved of Mrs. Woodgate on his own 
account. And so rare was that approval, as a positive 
and known quantity, yet so marked in this case, that 
he usually contrived to share Moma^s society with his 
wife. 

^You shall not monopolise Mrs. Woodgate,^ he 
would say with all urbanity as he joined them when 
least expected. ^^I was first in the field, you 
know!'' 

And in the field he would remain. There werc no 
commands, no wishes to obey in the matter, no 
embargo upon the comings and goings between the 
two new friends. But Mr. Steel invariably appeared 
upon the scene as well. The good vicar attributed 
it to the elderly bridegroom's jealous infatuation for 
his beautiful young bride; but Moma knew better 
from the first. 

^^ Are you going ? ^ asked Rachel, eagerly, when she 
and Moma met again ; indeed, she had gone expressly 
to the Vicarage to ask the question ; and not until she 
had seen the Woodgates' invitation could Steel himself 
induce her to answer theirs. 

The Woodgates were going. Moma was already 
in alternate fits of despair and of ideas about her 
dress. 

^ I wish I might dress you ! " said Rachel, knowing 
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her well enough already to say that. " I have wai*d- 
robes fuU of them, and yet my husband insists upon 
taking me up to London to get something fit to 
wear.*" 

" But not necessarily on your back ! ^ cried Steel 
himself, appearing at that moment in his usual way, 
warm, breathless, but only playfully put out. " My 
dear Mrs. Woodgate, I must have a special wire 
between your house and ours. One thing, however, 
I always know where to find her ! Did she tell you 
we go by the 12.36 from Northborough ? '^ 

It was something to wear upon her neck : a diamond 
necklet of superb stones, gradually swelling to one of 
the first water at the throat ; and Rachel duly wore it 
at the dinner-party, with a rich gown of bridal white, 
whose dazzling purity had perhaps the effect of can- 
celling the bride^s own pallor. But she was very pale. 
It was her first appearance at a gathering of the kind, 
not only there in Delverton, but anywhere at all since 
her second marriage. And the invitation had been of 
the correct, most ample length; it had had time to 
wind itself about RachePs nerves. 

Mr. Venables, who of course did take her in, by 
no means belied her husband's description of him ; he 
was a rotund man with a high complexion, and his 
bulging eye was on the menu before his soft body had 
sunk into his chair. His conversation proved limited, 
but strictly to the point ; he told Rachel what to eat, 
and once or twice what to avoid ; lavished impersonal 
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praise upon one dish, impartial criticism upon another, 
and only spoke between the courses. It was a large 
dinner-party; twenty-two sat down. Rachel was at 
last driven to glancing at the other twenty. 

To the man on her right she had not been introduced, 
but he had ofFei*ed one or two civil observations 
while Mr. Venables was better engaged ; and, after the 
second, Rachel had chanced to catch sight of the card 
upon which his name had been inscribed. He was, it 
seemed, a Mr. Langholm ; and all at once Rachel leant 
back and looked at him. He was a loose-limbed, 
round-shouldered man, with a fine open countenance, 
and a great disorderly moustache ; his hair might have 
been shorter, and his dress-coat shone where it caught 
the light. Rachel put the screw upon her courage. 

^ These cards,"" she said, with a glimpse of her old 
colonial self, ^^are very handy when one hasn't been 
introduced. Your name is not very common, is it ? ^ 

" Not very,'' he answered, " spelt like that.'' 

^^ Yet it's spelt the same waj as the Mr. Langholm 
who writes." 

** It is." 

"Then are you any relation ?" 

" I am the man himself," said Langholm, with quite 
a hearty laugh, accompanied by a flush of pleasurable 
embarrassment. He was not a particularly popular 
writer. This did not happen to him every day. 

"I hoped you were," said Rachel, as she helped 
herself to the first entr^ 
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*'Then you haven't read my books,*" he chuckled, 
" and you never must."" 

** But I have,"'' protested Rachel, quite flushed in her 
turn by the small excitement. ^' I read heaps of them 
in Tauchnitz when we were abroad. But I had no 
idea that I should ever meet you in the flesh ! ^ 

" Really ? "" he said. " Then that's funnier still ; but 
I suppose Mr. Steel didn't want to frighten you. We 
saw quite a lot of each other last year ; he wrote to me 
from Florence before you came over; and I should 
have paid my respects long ago, but I have been up in 
town, and only just come back.^ 

The flush had died out of Rachel's face. Her 
husband told her nothing — nothing ! In her indigna- 
tion she was tempted to say so to this stranger ; she 
had to think a moment what to say instead. A false- 
hood of any sort was always a peculiar difficulty to 
Rachel, a constitutional aversion, and it cost her an 
effort to remark at last that it was very stupid of her, 
she had quite forgotten, but now she remembered — of 
course ! And with that she turned to her host, who 
was propounding an opinion across his empty plate. 

^* Strange thing, Mrs. Steel, but you can't get the 
meat in the country that you can in town. Those 
fillets, now ! I wish you could taste 'em at my London 
club ; but we give our sheff a thousand a year, and he 
drives up every day in his brouj^iam.'^ 

The novels of Charles Liangholm were chiefly remark- 
able for their intricate plots, and for the hope of 
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better things that breathed through the cheap sensa- 
tion of the best of them. But it was a hope that had 
been deferred a good many years. His manner was 
better than his matter ; indeed, an incongruous polish 
was said by the literary to prevent Langholm from 
being a first favourite either with the great public or 
the little critics. As a maker of plots, however, he 
still had humble points ; and Rachel assured him that 
she had burnt her candle all night in order to solve one 
of his ingenious mysteries. 

" What ! *" he cried ; " you call yourself a lady, and 
you don't look at the end before you reach it ? '" 

" Not when it's a good book.*" 

" Well, you have pitched on about the best of a bad 
lot ; and it's a satisfaction to know you didn't cut the 
knot it took some months to tie." 

Rachel was greatly interested. She had never before 
met a literary man ; had no idea how the trick was 
done ; and she asked many of those ingenuous ques- 
tions which seldom really displease the average gentle- 
man of this type. 'When not expatiating upon the 
heroine whom the exigencies of ''serial rights" de- 
manded in his books, Charles Langholm, the talker 
and the man, was an unmuzzled misogynist. But 
nobody would have suspected it from his answers to 
Rachel's questions, or from any portion of their 
animated conversation. Certainly the aquiline lady 
whom Langholm had taken in, and to whom he was 
only attentive by remorseful fits and penitential 
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starts, had not that satisfaction; for her right-hand 
neighbour did not speak to her at all. There was 
thus one close and critical follower of a conversation 
which without warning took the one dramatic turn 
for which Rachel was for ever on her guard ; only 
this once, in an hour of unexpected entertainment, was 
she not. 

^^ How do I get my plots ? ^ said Langholm. 
^^ Sometimes out of my head, as they say in the 
nursery ; occasionally from real life ; more often a 
blend of the two combined. You don^t often get a 
present from the newspaper that you can lift into 
a magazine more or less as it stands. Facts are stub- 
bom things ; they won^t serialise. But now and then 
there^s a case. There was one a little time ago. Oh, 
there was a great case not long since, if we had but the 
man to handle it, without spoiling it, in English fiction ! ^ 

" And what was that ? " 

" The Minchin case ! "^ 

And he looked straight at her, as one only looks at 
one's neighbour at table when one is saying or hearing 
something out of the common ; he turned half round, 
and he looked in Rachel^s face with the smile of an 
artist with a masterpiece in his eye. It was an inevi- 
table moment, come at last when least expected; 
instinct, however, had prepared Rachel, just one 
moment before; and after all she could stare coldly 
on his enthusiasm, without a start or a tremor to 
betray the pose, 
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Yes?^ she said, her fine eyebrows raised a little. 
^^And do you really think that would make a 
book?" 

It was characteristic of Rachel that she did not for 
a moment— even that unlooked-for moment — pretend 
to be unfamiliar with the case. 

"Don't you?'* he asked. 

**I haven't thought about it," said Rachel, looking 
pensively at the flowers. "But surely it was a very 
sordid case ? " 

" The case ! " he cried. " Yes, sordid as you like ; 
but I don't mean the case at all." 

" Then what do you mean, Mr. Langholm ? " 

** Her after life," he whispered ; " the psychology of 
that woman, and her subsequent adventures ! She 
disappeared into thin air immediately after the trial. 
I suppose you knew that?" 

« I did hear it." 

Rachel moistened her lips with champagne. 

" Well, I should take her from that moment," said 
Langholm. " I should start her story there." 

" And should you make her guilty or not guilty ? " 

"Ah!" said Langholm, as though that would re- 
quire consideration ; unluckily, he paused to consider 
on the spot. 

" Who are you talking about ? " inquired Mr. Ven- 
ables, who had caught Rachel's last words. 

" Mrs. Minchin," she told him, steadily. 

" Gxdlty ! " cried Mr. Venables, with great energy. 
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" Guilty, and I'd have gone to see her hanged 
myself !'' 

And Mr. Venables beamed upon Rachel as though 
proud of the sentiment, while the diamonds rose and 
fell upon her white neck, where he would have had the 
rope. 

"A greater scandal,^ he went on, both to Rachel 
and to the lady on his other side (who interrupted 
Mr. Venables to express devout agreement), " a greater 
scandal and miscarriage of justice I have never known. 
Guilty? Of course she was guilty; and I only wish 
we could try her again and hang her yet ! Now don^t 
pretend you sympathise with a woman like that,**^ he 
said to Rachel, with a look like a nudge ; ^^ you haven^t 
been married long enough ; and for heaven^s sake 
don't refuse that bird ! It's the best that can be got 
at this time of year, though that's not saying much ; 
but wait till the grouse season, Mrs. Steel ! I have a 
moor here in the dales, keep a cellar full of them, and 
eat 'em as they drop off the string." 

"Well?" said Rachel, turning to Langholm when 
her host became a busy man once more. 

" I should make her guilty," said the novelist ; " and 
she would marry a man who believed in her innocence, 
and he wouldn't care two pins when she told him the 
truth in the last chapter, and they would live happily 
ever afterwards. Nobody would touch the seriij rights. 
But that would be a book ! " 

^ Then do you think she really was guilty ? " 
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And Rachel waited while he shrugged, her heart 
beating for no good reason that she knew, except that 
she rather liked Mr. Langholm, and did not wish 
to cease liking him on the spot But it was to him 
that the answer was big with fate ; and he bifled 
and dallied with the issue of the moment, little dream- 
ing what a mark it was to leave upon his life, while 
the paradox beloved of the literary took shape on his 
tongue. 

^^ What does it matter what she was ? What do the 
facts matter, Mrs. Steel, when one has an idea like 
that for fiction ? Fiction is truer than fact ! "^ 

^^ But you haven't answered my question.^' 

Rachel meant to have that answer. 

^ Oh, well, as a matter of fact, I read the case pretty 
closely, and I was thankful the jury brought in an 
acquittal. It required a little imagination, but the 
truth always does. It is no treason to our host to 
whisper that he has none. I remember having quite 
a heated argument with him at the time. Oh, dear, 
no ; she was no more guilty than you or I ; but it 
would be a thousand times more artistic if she were ; 
and I should make her so, by Jove ! ^ 

Rachel finished her dinner in great tranquillity after 
this ; but there was a flush upon her face which had 
not been there before, and Langholm received an 
astonishing smile when the ladies rose. He had been 
making tardy atonement for his n^lect of the aquiline 
lady, but Rachel had the last word with him. 
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" You will come and see us, won^t you ? " she said. 
" I shall want to hear how that plot works out*" 

^^I am afraid it^s one I can^t afford to use,^ he 
said, ^^ unless I stick to foolish fact and make her 
innocent.^ 

And she left him with a wry face, her own glowing 
again. 

"You looked simply great— especially towards the 
end,'' whispered Morna Woodgate in the drawing- 
room, for she alone knew how nervous Rachel had been 
about what was indeed her social d^but in Delverton. 

The aquiline lady also had a word to say. Her eyes 
were like brown beads, and her nose very long, which 
gave her indeed a hawk-like appearance, somewhat 
unusual in a woman ; but her gravity was rather that 
of the owl. 

" You talked a great deal to Mr. Langholm,'' said 
she, sounding her rebuke rather cleverly in the key of 
mere statement of fact. " Have you read his books, 
Mrs. Steel ? " 

" Some of them," said Rachel ; " haven't you ? " 

" Oh, no, I never read novels, unless it be George 
Eliot, or in these days Mrs. Humphry Ward. It's 
such waste of time when there are Browning, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle to read and read again. I know I shouldn't 
like Mr. Langholm's; I am sure they are dreadfully 
uncultured and sensational." 

** But I like sensation," Rachel said. " I like to be 
taken out of myself." 
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So you suggested he should write a novel about 
Mrs. Minchin ! ^ 

"No, I didn^t suggest it," said Rachel, hurriedly; 
but the beady brown eyes were upon her, and she felt 
herself reddening horribly as she spoke. 

"You seemed to know all about her,*^ said the 
aquiline lady. ^I am not in the habit of reading 
such cases. But I must really look this one up." 



CHAPTER XII 

EPISODE OF THE INVISIBLE VISITOR 

That was something like a summer, as the saying 
is, and for once they could say it even on the bleak 
northern spurs of the Delverton Hills. There were 
days upon days when that minor chain looked blue 
and noble as the mountains of Alsace and hack- 
neyed song, seen with an envious eye from the 
grimy outskirts of Northborough, and when from 
the hills themselves the only blot upon the fair 
English landscape was the pall of smoke that always 
overhung the town. On such days Normanthorpe 
House justified its existence in the north of England 
instead of in southern Italy ; the marble hall, so chill 
to the tread at the end of May, was the one really 
cool spot in the district by the beginning of July ; and 
nowhere could a more delightful afternoon be spent by 
those who cared to avail themselves of a general invitation. 
The Steels had not as yet committed themselves to 
formal hospitaHty, of the somewhat showy character 
that obtained m the neighbourhood, but they kept 

open house for all who liked to come, and whom they 
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themselves liked well enough to ask in the first instance. 
And here (as in some other matters) this curious pair 
discovered a reflex identity of taste, rare enough in 
the happiest of conventional couples, but a gratuitous 
irony in the makers of a merely nominal marriage. 
Their mutual feelings towards each other were a 
quantity unknown to either ; but about a third person 
they were equally outspoken and unanimous. Thus 
they had fewer disagreements than many a loving 
couple, and perhaps more points of insignificant con- 
tact, while all the time there was not even the pretence 
of love between them. Their lives made a chasm 
bridged by threads. 

This was not ^^een by more than two of their 
acquaintance. Moma Woodgate had both the ob- 
servation and the opportunities to see a little how 
the land lay between them. Cheurles Langholm had 
the experience and the imagination to guess a good 
deal. But it was little enough that Moma saw, and 
Langholm^s guesses were as wide of the meurk as only 
the guesses of an imaginative man can be. As for 
all the rest — honest Hugh Woodgate, the Venables 
girls, and their friends the young men in the various 
works, who saw the old-fashioned courtesy with which 
Steel always treated his wife, and the grace and charm 
of her consideration for him — they were every one 
receiving a liberal object-lesson in matrimony, as some 
of them even realised at the time. 

^ I wish I could learn to b'eat my wife as Steel does 
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his,'" sighed the good vicar, once when he had been 
inattentive at the table, and Moma had rebuked him 
in fun. " That would be my ideal — ^if I wasn't too 
old to learn ! ^ 

" Then thank goodness you are,^ rejoined his wife. 
^^ Let me catch you dancing in front of me to open 
the doors, Hugh, and I shall keep my eye on you as 
Fve never kept it yet ! ^ 

But Rachel herself did not dislike these little graces, 
partly because they were not put on to impress an 
audience, but were an incident of their private life as 
well; and partly because they stimulated a study to 
which she had only given herself since their return to 
England and their establishment at Normanthorpe 
House. This was her study of the man who was still 
calmly studying her; she was returning the com- 
pliment at last. 

And of his character she formed by degrees some 
remote conception ; he was Steel by name and steel by 
nature, as the least observant might discern, and the 
least witty remark; a grim inscrutability was his 
dominant note ; he was darkly alert, mysteriously 
vigilant, a measurer of words, a governor of glances ; 
and yet, with all his self-mastery and mastery of 
others, there were human traits that showed themselves 
from time to time as the months wore on. Rachel 
did not recognise among these that studious considera- 
tion which she could still appreciate ; it seemed rather 
part of 'a preconceived method of treating his wife^ and 
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the wary eye gleamed through it all. But it has been 
mentioned that Rachel at one time had a voice, of 
which high hopes had been fonned by inexperienced 
judges. It was only at Normanthorpe that her second 
husband became aware of her possession, one afternoon 
when she fancied that she had the house to herself. So 
two could play at the game of consistent concealment ! 
He could not complain; it was in the bond, and he 
never said a word. But he stood outside the window 
till she was done, for Rachel saw him in a muTor, and 
for many an afternoon to come he would hover outside 
the same window at the same time. 

Why had he married her ? Did he care for her, or 
did he not ? What could be the object of that extra- 
ordinary step ? Rachel was as far from hitting upon 
a feasible solution of these mysteries as she was from 
penetrating the deeper one of his own past life. Some- 
times she put the like questions to herself; but they 
were more easily answered. She had been in desperate 
straits, in reckless despair ; even if her second marriage 
had turned out no better than her first, she could not 
have been worse off than she was on the night of her 
acquittal ; but she had been very well off ever since. 
Then there had been the incentive of adventure, the 
fascination of that very mystery which was a mystery 
stilL And then — ^yes ! — there had been the compelling 
will of a nature infinitely stronger than her own or 
any other that she had ever known. 

Did she regret this second marriage, this second leap 
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in the dark ? No, she could not honestly pretend that 
she did; yet it had its sufficiently sinister side, its 
occasional admixture of sheer horror. But this was 
only when the mysteries which encompassed her hap- 
pened to prey upon nerves unstrung by some outwardly 
exciting cause ; it was then she would have given back 
all that he had ever given her, to pierce the veil of 
her husband'^s past Here, however, the impulse was 
more subtle ; it was not the mere consuming curiosity 
which one in Rachel's position was bound to feel ; it 
was rather a longing to be convinced that that veil hid 
nothing which should make her shudder to live under 
the same roof with this man. 

Of one thing she was quite confident ; wherever her 
husband had spent or misspent his life (if any part of 
so successful a whole could really have been misspent), 
it was not in England. He was un-English in a hundred 
superficial ways — ^in none that cut deep. With all his 
essential cynicism, there was the breadth and tolerance 
of a travelled man. Cosmopolitan, on the other hand, 
he could not be called ; he had proved himself too poor 
a linguist in every country that they had visited. It 
was only now, in their home life, that Rachel received 
hints of the truth, and it filled her with vague alarms, 
for that seemed to her to be the last thing he need have 
kept to himself. 

One day she saw him ride a fractious horse, not 
because he was fond of riding, but because nobody in 
the stables could cope with this animal Steel tamed 
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it in ten minutes, fiut a groom remarked upon the 
shortness of his stirrups, in RachePs hearing, and on 
the word a flash of memory lit up her brain. All at 
once she remembered the incident of the gum-leaves, 
soon after their arrival ; he had told Moma what they 
were, yet to his wife he had pretended not to know. 
If he also was an Australian, why on earth should that 
fact, of all facts, be concealed from her? Nor had it 
merely been concealed; it was a point upon which 
Rachel had been deliberately misled, and the only one 
she could recall. 

She was still brooding over it when a fresh incident 
occurred, which served not only to confirm her suspicions 
in this regard, but to deepen and intensify the vague 
horror with which her husband's presence sometimes 
inspired her. 

Mr. Steel was an exceptionally early riser. It was 
his boast that he never went to sleep a second time ; 
and one of his nearest approaches to a confidence was 
the remark that he owed something to that habit. 
Now Rachel, who was a bad sleeper, kept quite a 
different set of hours, and was seldom seen outside 
her own rooms before the forenoon. One magnificent 
morning, however, she was tempted to dress and make 
the best of the day which she had watched breaking 
shade by shade. The lawns were grey with dew ; 
the birds were singing as they never sing twice 
in one summer'^s day. Rachel thought that for once 
she would like to be up and out before the sun 
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was overpowering. And she proceeded to fulfil her 
wish. 

All had been familiar from the window ; all was 
unfamiliar on the landing and the st€urs. No one 
had been down ; the blinds were all drawn ; a clock 
ticked like a sledge-hammer in the hall. Rachel ran 
downstairs like a mouse, and almost into the arms 
of her husband, whom she met coming out of the 
dining-room with a loaded tray. Another would 
have dropped it ; with Steel there was not so much 
as a rattle of the things, but his colour changed, and 
Rachel had not yet had such a look as he gave her 
with his pursed mouth and his flashing eyes. 

^^ What does this mean ? ^ he demanded, in the tone 
of distant thunder, with little less than lightning in 
his glance. 

^^I think that's for me to ask,"^ laughed Rachel, 
standing up to him with a nerve that surprised her- 
self. " I didn't know that you began so early ! ^ 

A decanter and a glass were among the things upon 
the tray. 

" And I didn't know it of you,'' he retorted. " Why 
are you up ? " 

Rachel told him the simple truth in simple fashion. 
His tone of voice did not hurt her; there was no 
opposite extreme of tenderness to call to mind for 
the contrast which inflicts the wound. On the other 
hand, there was a certain satisfaction in having 
for once ruflled that smooth mien and smoother 
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tongue; it was one of her rare glimpses of the 
real man^ but as usual it was a glimpse and nothing 
more. 

*^ I must apologise,^ said Steel, with an artificiality 
which was seldom so transparent ; ^' my only excuse 
is that you startled me out of my temper and 
my manners. And I was upset to begin with. I 
have a poor fellow in rather a bad way in the 
boathouse.^ 

"Not one of the gardeners, I hope?'' queried 
Rachel ; but her kind anxiety subsided in a moment, 
for his dark eyes were measuring her, his dark mind 
meditating a lie ; and now she knew him well enough 
to read him thus far in his turn. 

"No,'' replied Steel, deciding visibly against the 
lie; "no, not one of our men, or anybody else 
belonging to these parts ; but some unlucky tramp, 
whom I imagine some of our neighbours would have 
given into custody forthwith. I found him asleep 
on the lawn; of course he had no business upon 
the premises; but he's so fieu: gone that Fm taking 
him something to pull him together before I turn 

him off." 

"I should have said," remarked Rachel, thought- 
fully, " that tea or coffee would have been better for 
him than spirits." 

Steel smiled indulgently across the tray. 

" Most ladies would say the same," he replied, " but 
very few men," 
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"And why didn'*t you bring him into the house,'^ 
pursued Rachel, looking her husband very candidly 
in the face, " instead of taking him all that way to 
the lake, and giving yourself so much more trouble 
than was necessary ? '^ 

The smile broadened upon SteePs thin lips, perhaps 
because it had entirely vanished from his glittering 
eyes. 

" That,'* said he, " is a question you would scarcely 
ask if you had seen the poor creature for yourself. 
I don't intend you to see him ; he is a rather 
saddening spectacle, and one of a type for which 
one can do absolutely nothing permanent. And 
now, if you are quite satisfied, I shall proceed, with 
your permission, to get rid of him in my own 
way.** 

It was seldom indeed that Steel descended to a 
display of sarcasm at his wife^s expense, though few 
people who came much in contact with him escaped 
an occasional flick from a tongue that could be as 
bitter as it was habitually smooth. His last words 
were therefore as remarkable as his first; both were 
exceptions to a rule; and though Rachel moved away 
without replying, feeling that there was indeed no 
more to be said, she could not but dwell upon the 
matter in her mind. Satisfied she certainly was 
not; and yet there was so much mystery between 
them, 80 many instinctive reservations upon either 
side} that every little circumstance of the kind could 
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not carry an ulterior significance, but many must be 
due to mere force of habit. 

Rachel hated the condition of mutual secretiveness 
upon which she had married this man ; it was an- 
tagonistic to her whole nature ; she longed to repudiate 
it, and to abolish all secrets between them. But there 
her pride stepped in and closed her lips; and the 
intolerable thought that she would value her husband^s 
confidence more than he would value hers, that she 
felt drawn to him despite every sinister attribute, 
would bring humiliation and self-loathing in its train. 
It was the truth, however, or, at all events, part of the 
truth. 

Yet a more unfair arrangement Rachel had been 
unable to conceive, ever since the fatally I'eckless 
moment in which she had acquiesced in this one. 
The worst that could be known about her was known 
to her husband before her marriage ; she had nothing 
else to hide ; all concealment of the past, as between 
themselves, was upon his side. But matters were 
coming to a crisis in this respect ; and, when Rachel 
deemed it done with, this incident of the tramp was 
only just begun. 

It seemed that the servants knew of it, and that it 
was not Steel who had originally discovered the sleep- 
ing intruder, but an under-gardener, who, seeing his 
master also up and about, had prudently inquired 
what was to be done with the man before meddling 
with him. 
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^^ And the master said, ^ leave him to me,^ ^ dedared 
Rachers maid, who was her informant on the point, 
as she combed out her mistress'^s beautiful brown hair, 
before the late breakfast which did away with luncheon 
when there were no visitors at Normanthorpe. 

^^ And did he do so ? ^^ inquired Rachel, looking with 
interest into her own eyes in the glass. ^^Did he 
leave him to your master ? *" 

" He did that ! " replied her maid, a simple York- 
shire wench, whom Rachel herself had chosen in 
preference to the smart town type. ^^ Catch any on 
""em not doing what master tells them ! ^ 

" Then did John see what happened ? " 

^' No, m^m — ^because master sent him to see if the 
chap ""d come in at t' lodge gates, or where, and when he 
got back he was gone, blanket an*" all, an^ master with 
him;' 

" Blanket and all ! ^ repeated Rachel " Do you 
mean to say he had the impudence to bring a blanket 
with hhn ? '" 

And slept in it ! ^ cried her excited little maid. 

John says he found him tucked up in a comer of the 

lawn, out of the wind, behind some o' them shrubs, 

sound asleep, and lapped round and round in his blue 

blanket from head to heel.^ 

Rachel saw her own face change in the glass ; but 
she only asked one more question, and that with a smile. 

^ Did John say it was a blue blanket, Harris, or did 
your own imagination supply the colour?^ 



cc 
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*' He said it, m^m ; faded blue.**^ 
^And pray when did you see John to hear all 
this?"' demanded Rachel, suddenly remembering her 

responsibility as mistress of this young daughter of 
the soil. 

^ Deary me, m^m,"" responded the ingenuous Harris, 
** I didn^t see him, not more than any of the others ; 
he just comed to t' window of t^ servants' hall, as we were 
having our breakfasts, and he told us all at once. He 
was that full of it, was John ! '* 

Rachel asked no more questions; but she was not 
altogether sorry that the matter had already become 
one of common gossip throughout the house. Mean- 
while she made no allusion to it at breakfast, but her 
observation had been quickened by the events of the 
morning, and thus it was that she noticed and recog- 
nised the narrow blue book which was too long for 
her husband's breast-pocket, and would show itself as 
he stooped over his coffee. It was his cheque-book, 
and Rachel had not seen it since their travels. 

That afternoon a not infrequent visitor arrived on 
his bicycle, to which was tied a bouquet of glorious 
roses instead of a lamp ; this was Charles Langholm, 
the novelist, who had come to live in Delverton, over 
two hundred miles from his lifelong haunts and the 
literary market-place, chiefly because upon a happy- 
go-lucky tour through the district he had chanced 
upon what he never tired of calling ^^ the ideal rose- 
covered cottage of my dreams," though also for other 
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reasons unknown in Yorkshire. His flat was abandoned 
before quarter-day, his effects transplanted at consider- 
able cost, and ever since Langholm had been a bigoted 
countryman, who could not spend a couple of days in 
town without making himself offensive on the subject 
at his club, where he was nevertheless discreetly vague 
as to the exact locality of his rural paradise. Even at 
the club, however, it was admitted that his work had 
improved almost as much as his appearance ; and he 
put it all down to the roses in which he lived em- 
bowered for so many months of the year. Such was 
their profusion that you could have filled a clothes- 
basket without missing one, and Langholm never 
visited rich or poor without a little offering out of 
his abundance. 

" They may be coals to Newcastle,*^ he would say to 
the Woodgates or the Steels, " but none of your T3me- 
side collieries are a patch on mine.**" 

Like most victims of the artistic temperament, the 
literary Langholm was a creature of moods; but the 
very fact of a voluntary visit from him was sufficient 
gueurantee of the humour in which he came, and this 
afternoon he was at his best. He had indeed been 
writing all day, and for many days past, and was filled 
with the curious exhilaration which accompanies an 
output too rapid and too continuous to permit a 
running sense of the defects. He was a ship with a 
fair wind, which he valued the more for the belts of 
calms and the adverse weather through which he had 
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passed and must inevitably pass again ; for the moment 
he was a happy man, though one with no illusion as 
to the present product of his teeming pen. 

^^It is nonsense,^ he said to Rachel, in answer to 
a question from that new and sympathetic friend, 
^but it is not such nonsense as to seem nothing else 
when one^s in the act of perpetrating it, and what more 
can one want? It had to be done by the tenth of 
August, and by Jove it will be ! A few weeks ago I 
didn^t think it possible; but the summer has thawed 
my ink." 

"Are you sure it isn't Mrs. Steel?'' asked one of 
the Venables girls, who had also ridden over on their 
bicycles. "I heard you had a tremendously literary 
conversation when you dined with us." 

" We had, indeed ! " said Langholm, with enthu- 
siasm. "And Mrs. Steel gave me one of the best 
ideas I ever had in my life ; that's another reason why 
Tm racing through this rubbish — to take it in hand." 

It was Sybil to whom he was speaking, but at this 
point Rachel plunged into conversation with the sister, 
Vera, which required an effort, since the elder Miss 
Venables was a young lady who had cultivated languor 
as a sign of breeding and sophistication. Rachel, how- 
ever, made the effort with such a will that the talk 
became general in a moment. 

" I don't know how anybody writes books," was the 
elder young lady's solitary contribution ; her tone added 
that she did not want to know. 
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"Nor I,'* echoed Sybil, "especially in a place like 
this, where nothing ever happens. If I wanted to 
write a novel, I should go to Spain — or Siberia— or 
the Rocky Mountains — where things do happen, ac- 
cording to all accounts.^ 

"Young lady,^ returned the novelist, a twinkle in 
his eye, "I had exactly the same notion when I first 
began, and I remember what a much older hand 
said to me when I told him I was going down to 
Cornwall for romantic background. ^ Young man,^ 
said he, ^ have you placed a romance in your mother^s 
backyard yet?" I had not, but I did so at once 
instead of going to Cornwall, and sounder advice I 
never had in my life. Material, like charity, begins 
at home; nor need you suppose that nothing ever 
happens down here. That is the universal idea of 
the native about his or her own heath, but I can 
assure you it isn'^t the case at all. Only just now, on 
my way here, I saw a scene and a character that might 
both have been lifted bodily out of Bret Harte.^ 

Sybil Venables clamoured for particulars, while her 
sister resigned herself to further weariness of the flesh. 
Rachel put down her cup and leant forward with 
curiously expectant eyes. They were sitting in the 
cool square hall, with doors shut or open upon every 
hand, and the gilded gallery overhead. Statuettes and 
ferns, all reflected in the highly polished marble floor, 
added a theatrical touch which was not out of keeping 
with a somewhat ornate interior. 
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^* It was the character,^ continued Langholm, ^^ who 
was maidng the scene ; and a stranger creature I have 
never seen on English earth. He wore what I believe 
they call a Crimean shirt, and a hat like a stage cow- 
boy ; and he informed all passers that he was knocking 
down his cheque ! ^ 

^^ What ? ^ cried Rachel and Sybil in one breath, but 
in curiously different tones. 

*^ Knocking down his cheque,^ repeated Langholm. 
^^IVb what they do in the far west or the bush or 
somewhere — ^but I rather fancy it's the bush — when 
they get arrears of wages in a lump in one cheque.*" 

*^ And where did you see all this ? ^ inquired Rachel, 
whose voice was very quiet, but her hazel eyes alight 
with a deeper interest than the story warranted. 

*^At the Packhorse on the York Road. I came 
that way round for the sake of the surface and the 



exercise.'" 



**And did you see the cheque?'* 

^^No, I only stopped for a moment, to find out 
what the excitement was about ; but the fellow I can 
see now. You never set eyes on such a pirate — 
gloriously drunk and bearded to the belt. I didn't 
stop, because he was lacing into everybody with a 
cushion^ and the local loafers seemed to like it.^ 

" What a joke ! "" cried Sybil Venables. 

^Tliere is no accounting for taste,^ remarked her 
sapient sister. 

^ And he was belabouring them with a cushion, did 
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you say?^ added Rachel, with the slightest emphasis 
upon the noun. 

"Well, it looked like one to me,^ replied Lang- 
holm, "but, on second thoughts, it was more like a 
bolster in shape; and now I know what it was! It 
has just dawned on me. It looked like a bolster 
done up in a blanket ; but it was the swag that the 
tramps carry in Australia, with all their earthly goods 
rolled up in their bedding; and the fellow was an 
Australian swagsman, thafs what he was ! ^ 

" Swagman,^ corrected Rachel, instinctively. " And 
pray what colour was the blanket ? ^ she made haste 
to add. 

« Faded blue.^ 

And, again from sheer force of instinct, Rachel gave 
a nod. 

" Were you ever out there, Mrs. Steel ? '" inquired 
Langholm, carelessly. "I never was, but the sort of 
thing has been done to death in books, and I only 
wonder I didn't recognise it at once.^ WeU, it was 
the last tjrpe one thought to meet with in broad day- 
light on an English country road ! '" 

Had Langholm realised that he had put a question 
which he had no business to put ? Had he convicted 
himself of a direct though unpremeditated attempt to 
probe the mystery of his hostess's antecedents, and 
were his subsequent observations designed to unsay 
that question in effect? If so there was no such 
delicacy in the elder Miss Venables, who beceune 
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quite animated at the sudden change in RachePs face, 
and at her own perception of the cause. 

" Have you been to Australia, Mrs. Steel ? '^ repeated 
Vera, looking Rachel full in the eyes ; and she added 
slyly, " I believe you have ! ^ 

There was a moment^s pause, and then a crisp step 
rang upon the marble, as Mr. Steel emerged from his 
study. 

" Australia, my dear Miss Venables," said he, " is the 
one country that neither my wife nor I have ever visited 
in our lives, and the last one that either of us has the 
least curiosity to see." 

And he took his seat among them with a smile. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE AUSTRALIAN ROOM 



It was that discomfort to man, that cruelty to beast, 
that outrage by unnatural Nature upon all her children, 
a bitter summer^s day. The wind was in the east; 
great swollen clouds wallowed across the sky, now with- 
out a drop, now breaking into capricious showers of 
stinging rain ; and a very occasional burst of sunlight 
served only to emphasise the evil by reminding one of 
the season it really was, or should have been, even if it 
did not entice one to the wetting which was the sure 
reward of a walk abroad. The Delverton air was strong 
and bracing enough, but the patron wind of the district 
bit to the bone through garments never intended for 
winter wear. 

On such a day there could be few more undesirable 
abodes than Normanthorpe House, with its marble 
floors, its high ceilings, and its general scheme of Italian 
coolness and discomfort. It was a Tuesday, when 
Mr. Steel usually amused himself by going on ^Change 
in Northborough and lunching there at the Delverton 
Club. Rachel was thus not only physically chilled and 
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depressed, but thrown upon her own society at its worst ; 
and she missed that of her husband more than she was 
aware. 

Once she had been a bright and energetic person 
with plenty of resources within herself; now she 
had singularly few. She was distraught and uneasy 
in her mind, could settle less and less to her singing or 
a book, and was the victim of an increasing restlessness 
of mind and limb. Others did not see it ; she had self- 
control ; but repression was no cure. And for all this 
there were reasons enough ; but the fear of identifica- 
tion by the neighbours as the notorious Mrs. Minchin 
was no longer one of them. 

No; it was her own life, root and branch, that had 
grown into the upas-tree wUch was poisoning existence 
for Rachel Steel. She was being punished for her 
second marriage as she had been punished for her first, 
only more deservedly, and with more subtle stripes. 
Each day brought a dozen tokens of the anomalous 
position which she had accepted in the madness of an 
hour of utter recklessness and desperation. Rachel 
was not mistress in her own house, nor did she feel for 
a moment that it was her own house at all. Every- 
thing was done for her ; a skilled housekeeper settled 
the smallest details ; and that these were perfect alike 
in arrangement and execution, that the said house- 
keeper was a woman of irreproachable tact and capa- 
bility^ and that she herself had never an excuse for 
concrete complaint, formed a growing though intangible 
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grievance in RachePs mind. She had not felt it at first. 
She had changed in these summer months. She wanted 
to be more like other wives. There was Moma Wood- 
gate, with the work cut out for every hour of her full 
and happy days ; but Moma had not made an anomalous 
marriage, Moma had married for love. 

And to-day there was not even Moma to come and 
see her, or for her to go and see, for Tuesday after- 
noon was not one of the few upon which the vicar'^s 
wife had no settled duty or occupation in the p€uish. 
Rachel so envied her the way in which she helped her 
husband in his work ; she had tried to help also, in a 
desultory way ; but it is one thing to do a thing because 
it is a duty, and another thing to do it for something 
to do, as Rachel soon found out. Besides, Hugh 
Woodgate was not her husband. Rachel had the right 
feeling to abandon those half-hearted attempts at 
personal recreation in the guise of good works, and the 
courage to give Moma her reasons; but she almost 
regretted it this afternoon. 

She had explored for the twentieth time that strange 
treasury known as the Chinese Room, a state apart- 
ment filled with loot brought home from the Flowery 
Land by a naval scion of the house of Normanthorpe, 
and somewhat cjrnically included in the sale. The 
idols only leered in RacheFs face, and the cabinets of 
grotesque design were unprovided with any key to their 
history or former uses. In sheer desperation Rachel 
betook herself to her husband^s study ; it was the first 
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time she had crossed that threshold in his absence, 
but within were the books, and a book she must 
have. 

These also had been purchased with the house. With 
few exceptions, they were ancient books in battered calf, 
which Steel had stigmatised as ^^ musty trash ^ once 
when Rachel had asked if she might take one. She 
had not made that request again ; indeed, it was seldom 
enough that she had set foot inside the spacious room 
which the old books lined, and in which the master of 
the house disliked being disturbed. Yet it was any- 
thing but trash which she now discovered upon the 
dusty shelves. 

There was T(mi Jones in four volumes and the 
Spectator in eight, GU Bias and the works of Swift, 
all with the long ^^ s,^ and backs like polished oak ; 
in the lower shelves were Hogarth and Gilray in 
rare folios; at every level and on either hand were 
books worth taking out. But this was almost all that 
Rachel did ; she took them out and put them in again, 
for that was her unsettied mood. She spent some 
minutes over the Swifts, but was not sufficiently 
attracted to march off with them. The quaint obsolete 
type of the various volumes attracted her more as a 
curiosity than as readable print ; the coarse satires of 
the early masters of caricature and cartoon did nolg^ 
attract her at all. RachePs upbringing had deprived 
her of the traditions, the superstitions, and the shibbo- 
leths which are at once a strength and a weakness of 
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the ordinaiy English education ; if, however, she was 
too much inclined to take a world'^s masterpiece exactly 
as she found it, her taste, such as it was, at aU events 
was her own. 

She had naturally an open mind, but it was not open 
now ; it was full and running over with the mysteries 
and the perplexities of her own environment. Books 
would not take her out of herself ; in them she could 
not hope to find a key to any one of the problems 
within problems which beset and tortured her. So she 
ran her hand along the dusty books, little dreaming 
that the key was there all the time ; so in the end, and 
quite by chance, but for the fact that she was dipping 
into so many, she took out the right book, and started 
backward with it in her hand. 

The book was The Faerie QueenCy and Rachel had 
extracted it in a Gothic spirit, because she had once 
heard that very few living persons had read it from 
end to end ; since she could not become interested in 
anything, she might as well be thoroughly bored. But 
she never opened the volume, for in the dark slit 
which it left something shone like a little new moon. 
Rachel put in her hand, and felt a small brass handle ; 
to turn and pull it was the work of her hand without 
a guiding thought; but when tiers of books swung 
towards her with the opening door which they hid, it 
was not in human nature to shut that door again 
without so much as peeping in. 
Rachel first peeped, then stepped, into a secret 
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chamber as disappointing at the first glance as such a 
place could possibly be. It was deep in dust, and filled 
with packing-cases not half unpacked, a lumber-room 
and nothing more. The door swung to with a click 
behind her as Rachel stood in the midst of this un- 
interesting litter, and instinctively she turned round. 
That instant she stood rooted to the ground, her eyes 
staring, her chin fallen, a dreadful fear in every feature 
of her face. 

It was not that her second husband had followed and 
discovered her; it was the face of her first husband 
that looked upon Rachel Steel, his bold eyes staring 
into hers, through the broken glass of a fly-blown 
picture-firame behind the door. 

The portrait was not hanging from the wall, but 
resting against it on the floor. It was a photographic 
enlaigement in colours, and the tinted eyes looked up 
at Rachel with aU the bold assurance that she remem- 
bered so keenly in the perished flesh. She had not an 
instant's doubt about those eyes ; they spoke in a way 
that made her shiver; and yet the photograph was 
that of a mudi younger man than she had married. 
It was Alexander Minchin with mutton-chop whiskers, 
his hair parted in the middle, and the kind of pin in 
the kind of tie whidi had been practically obsolete for 
yean; it was none the less indubitably and indisputably 
Alexander Minchin. 

And indeed that fact alone was enough to shake 
Racfadi^s ocrvet; her discovery had all the shock of 
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an unwelcome encounter with the living. But it was 
the gradual appreciation of the true significance of 
her discovery that redoubled Rachel^s qualms even 
as she was beginning to get the better of them. 
So they had been friends, her first husband and her 
second ! Rachel stooped and looked hard at the 
enlargement, and there sure enough was the photo- 
grapher's imprint. Yes, they had been friends in 
Australia, that country which John Buchanan Steel 
elaborately and repeatedly pretended never to have 
visited in all his travels ! 

Rachel could have smiled as she drew herself up 
with this point settled in her mind for ever; why, 
the room reeked of Australia! These cases which 
had never been properly unpacked, they were over- 
flowing with memorials of the life which she herself 
knew so well. Here a sheaf of boomerangs were 
peeping out ; there was an old grey wideawake, with 
a blue silk fly-veil coiled above the brim ; that was 
an Australian saddle ; and those glass cases contained 
samples of merino wool. So it was in Australia as a 
squatter that Steel had made his fortune ! But why 
suppress a fact so free from all discredit ? These were 
just the relics of a bush life which a departing colonist 
might care to bring home with him to the old country. 
Then why cast them into a secret lumber-room whose 
very exbtence was unknown to the old Australian's 
Australian wife? 

Rachel felt her brain reeling; and yet she was 
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thankful for the light which had been vouchsafed to 
her at last. It was but a lantern flash through the 
darkness, which seemed the more opaque for that one 
thin beam of light ; but it was something, a beginning, 
a clue. For the rest she was going straight to the 
man who had kept her so long in such unnecessary 
ignorance. 

Why had he not told her about Australia, at all 
events? What conceivable harm could that have 
done? It would have been the strongest possible 
bond between them. But Rachel went further as she 
thought more. Why not have told her frankly that 
he had known Alexander Minchin years before she 
did herself? It could have made no difference after 
Alexander Minchin's death; then why had he kept 
the fact so jealously to himself? And the dead mane's 
painted eyes answered " Why ? "" with the bold and 
mocking stare his wife could not forget, a stare which 
at that moment assumed a new and sinister signifi- 
cance in her sight. 

Rachel looked upward through the window, which 
was barred, and almost totally eclipsed by shrubs ; 
but a clout of sky was just visible under the archi- 
trave. It was a very grey sky; grey also was 
KachePs face in the sudden grip of horror and sur- 
mise. Then a ragged edge of cloud caught golden 
fire, a glimmer found its way into the dust and dirt 
of the secret chamber, and Rachel relaxed with a 
slight smile but an exceedingly decided shake of the 

M 
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head. Thereafter she escaped incontinently, but suc- 
cessfully, as she had entered ; closed the hidden door 
behind her, and restored TTie Faerie Queene very 
carefully to its place. Rachel no longer proposed to 
join the select band of those who have read that epic 
through. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BATTLE ROYAL 

She went to her own rooms to think and to decide ; 
and what she first thought and then decided was 
sensible enough. She was thankful she had not been 
caught like Fatima in the forbidden room ; not that 
she lacked the courage to meet the consequences of 
her acts, but it would have put her in the wrong and 
at a disadvantage at the first crash of battle. And 
a battle royal Rachel quite expected; nor had she 
the faintest intention of disguising what she had done ; 
but it was her husband who was to be taken aback, 
for a change. 

The Steels dined alone, as usual, or as much alone 
as a man and his wife with a butler and two footmen 
are permitted to be at their meals. Steel was at his 
best after these jaunts of his to Northborough and 
the club. He would come home with the latest news 
from that centre of the universe, the latest gossip 
which had gone the rounds on 'Change and at lunch, 
the newest stories of Mr. Venables and his friends, 
which were invariably reproduced for Rachel's benefit 
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with that slight but unmistakable local accent of 
which these gentry were themselves all imconscious. 
Steel had a wicked wit, and Rachel as a rule a 
sufficiently appreciative smile, but this was to-night 
either lacking altogether or of an unconvincing 
character. Rachel could never pretend, and her first 
spontaneous remark was when her glass filled up with 
froth. 

^ Champagne ! ^ said she, for they seldom drank it. 

" It has been such a wretched day,'' explained Steel, 
^' that I ordered it medicinally. I am afraid it must 
have been perishing here, as it was in the town. This 
is to restore your circulation.'' 

" My circulation is all right," answered Rachel, too 
honest even to smile upon the man with whom she 
was going to war. **' I felt cold all the morning, but 
I have been warm enough since the afternoon.'*' 

And that was very true, for excitement had made 
her blood run hot in every vein ; nor had Rachel often 
been more handsome, or less lovely, than she was 
to-night, with her firm lip and her brooding eye. 

"There was another reason for the champagne," 
resumed her husband, very frankly for him, when at 
last they had the drawing-room to themselves. ** I 
am in disgrace with you, I believe, and I want to hear 
fix)m you what I have done." 

" It is what you have not done," returned Rachel, 
as she stood imperiously before the lighted fire; 
and her bosom rose and fell, white as the ornate 
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mantelpiece of Carrara marble which gleamed behind 
her. 

^^ And what, may I ask, is my latest sin of omis- 
sion ? ^ 

Rachel rushed to the point with a passionate direct- 
ness that did her no discredit. 

^*Why have you pretended all these months that 
you never were in Australia in yoiur life ? Why did 
you never tell me that you knew Alexander Minchin 
out there ? ^ 

And she held her breath against the worst that 
he could do, being well prepared for him to lose 
first his colour and then the temper which he had 
never lost since she had known him; to fly into a 
fury, to curse her up hill and down dale ; in a word, 
to behave as her first husband had done more than 
once, but this one never. What Rachel did not 
anticipate was a smile that cloaked not a single 
particle of siurprise, and the little cocksure bow that 
accompanied the smile. 

^^So you have found it out,^ said Steel, and his 
smile only ended as he sipped his coffee ; even then 
there was no end to it in his eyes. 

*^ This afternoon,"" said Rachel, disconcerted but not 
undone. 

^^ By poking yoiur nose into places which you would 
not think of approaching in my presence ? ^ 

** By the merest accident in the world ! "" 

And Rachel described the accident, truth flashing 
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from her eyes; in an instant her husband'^s £eux 
changed, the smile went out, but it was no frown 
that came in its stead. 

^*I beg your pardon, Rachel,^ said he, earnestly. 
*^I suppose,^ he added, ^^that a man may call his 
wife by her Christian name for once in a way ? I did 
so, however, without thinking, and because I really 
do most humbly beg your pai-don for an injustice 
which I have done you for some hours in my own 
mind. I came home between three and four, and I 
heard you were in my study. You were not, but 
that book was out ; and then, of course, I knew where 
you were. My hand was on the knob, but I drew 
it back. I wondered if you would have the pluck to 
do the tackling ! And I apologise again,^ Steel con- 
cluded, ^^for I knew you quite well enough to have 
also known that at least there was no question about 
your courage.*" 

'^ Then,"^ said Rachel, impulsively, after having made 
up her mind to ignore these compliments, ^^then I 
think you might at least be candid with me ! ^ 

"And am I not?" he cried. "Have I denied that 
the portrait you saw is indeed the portrait of Alexander 
Minchin ? And yet how easy that would have been ! 
It was taken long before you knew him ; he must have 
altered considerably after that Or I might have 
known him under another name. But no, I tell you 
honestly that your first husband was a very dear 
friend of mine, more years ago now than I care to 
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reckon. Did you hear me?^ he added, with one of 
his sudden changes of tone and manner. ^^A very 
dear friend, I said, for that he undoubtedly was; but 
was I going to ask you to marry a very dear friend 
of the man who deteriorated so terribly, and who 
treated you so ill ? ^ 

Delivered in the most natural manner imaginable, 
with the quiet confidence of which this man was full, 
and followed by a smile of conscious yet not unkindly 
triumph, this argument, like most that fell from his 
lips upon her ears, was invested with a value out of 
all proportion to its real worth ; and Steel clinched it 
with one of those homely saws which are not disdained 
by makers of speeches the wide world over. 

^^ Could you really think,^ he added, with one of his 
rarest and most winning smiles, ^* that I should be such 
a fool as to invite you to step out of the frying-pan 
into the fire ? '" 

Rachel felt for a moment that she would like to 
say it was exactly what she had done; but even in 
that moment she perceived that such a statement 
would have been very far from the truth. And her 
nature was large enough to refrain from the momen- 
tary gratification of a bitter repartee. But he was 
too clever for her; that she did feel, whatever else 
he might be; and her only chance was to return to 
the plain questions with which she had started, de- 
manding answers as plain. Rachel led up to them, 
however, with one or two of which she already knew 
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the answer, thus prepai'ing for her spring in quite 
the Old Bailey manner, which she had mastered sub- 
consciously at her trial, and which for once was to 
profit a prisoner at the bar. 

" Yet you don't any longer deny that you have been 
to Australia ? "" 

" It is useless. I lived there for years.*" 

^^ And you admit that you knew Alexander quite 
well out there ? "" 

"Most intimately, in the Riverina, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago; he was on my station as almost 
everything a gentleman could be, up to overseer ; and 
by that time he was half a son to me, and half a younger 
brother.*" 

" But no relation, as a matter of fact ? ^ 

" None whatever, but my very familiar friend, as I 
have already told you.*" 

" Then why in the world,^ Rachel almost thundered, 
" could you not tell me so in the beginning ?" 

" That is a question I have aheady fiuiswered.'*'' 

"Then I have another. Why so often and so 
systematically pretend that you never were in Australia 
at all ?^ 

" That is a question which I implore you not to 
press!'' 

The two answers, so like each other in verbal form, 
were utterly dissimilar in the manner of their utter- 
ance. Suddenly, and for the first time in all her 
knowledge of him, his cynical aplomb had fallen firom 
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the man like a garment. One moment he was brazen- 
ing past deceit with a smiling face ; the next, he was 
in earnest, even he, and that mociung voice vibrated 
with deep feeling. 

"I should have thought all the more of you for 
being an Australian,^ continued Rachel, vaguely 
touched at the change in him, '^ I who am proud of 
being one myself. What harm could it have done, 
my knowing that?'* 

*'You are not the only one from whom I have 
hidden it,"* said Steel, still in a low and altered 
voice. 

^^ Yet you brought home all those keepsakes of the 
bush?'' 

^^But I thought better of them, and have never 
even unpacked them all, as you must have seen for 
yourself." 

" Yet your mysterious 'visitor of the other day *''' 

^^ Another Australian, of course; indeed, another 
man who worked upon my own run." 

" And he knows why you don't want it known over 
here?" 

" He does," said Steel, with grim brevity, 

Rachel moved forward and pressed his hand 
impulsively. To her surprise the pressure was 
returned. That instant their hands fell apart. 

"I beg your pardon in my turn," she said. "I 
can only promise you that I will never again re-open 
that wound — whatever it may be — and I won't even 
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try to guess. I undertook not to try to probe your 
past, and I will keep my undertaking in the main ; 
but where it impinges upon my own past I simply 
cannot! You say you were my first husband^s 
close friend,^ added Rachel, looking her second 
husband more squarely than ever in the eyes. ^ Was 
that what brought you to my trial for his murder ? ^ 

He returned her look. 

" It was.^ 

"Was that what made you wish to marry me 
yourself ? ^ 

No answer, but his assurance coming back, as he 
stood looking at her under beetling eyebrows, over 
black arms folded across a snowy shirt. It was the 
wrong moment for the old Adam^s return, for Rachel 
had reached the point upon which she most passionately 
desired enlightenment. 

"I want to know,"^ she cried, "and I insist on 
knowing, what first put it into your head or your 
heart to marry me — all but convicted ^ 

Steel held up his hand, glancing in apprehension 
towards the door. 

"I have told you so often,^ he said, "and your 
glass tells you whenever you look into it. I sat 
within a few feet of you for the inside of a week ! '" 

"But that is not true,^ she told him quietly; 
" trust a woman to know, if it were.^' 

In the white glare of the electric light he seemed 
for once to change colour sligfatly. 
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** If you will not accept my word,^ he answered, 
^^ there is no more to be said.*" 

And he switched off a bunch of the lights that had 
beaten too fiercely upon him ; but it only looked as 
if he was about to end the interview. 

^^You have admitted so many untruths in the last 
half-hour,^ pursued Rachel, in a thrilling voice, *^ that 
you ought not to be hurt if I suspect you of another. 
Come ! Can you look me in the face and tell me that 
you married me for love? No, you turn away — 
because you cannot ! Then will you, in God^s name, 
tell me why you did marry me ? '^ 

And she followed him with clasped hands, her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears, her white throat 
quivering with sobs, until suddenly he turned upon 
her as though m self-defence. 

" No, I will not ! ^ he cried. " Since the answer I 
have given you, and the obvious answer, is not good 
enough for you, the best thing you can do is to find 
out for yourself.^ 

A truculent look came into RacheFs eyes, as they 
rested upon the smooth face so unusually agitated 
beneath the smooth silvery hair. 

"I will!'' she answered through her teeth. "I 
shall take you at your word, and find out for myself 
IwiU!'' 

And she swept past him out of the room. 



CHAPTER XV 



A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 



There was now an open breach between the Steels, 
but no third person would have discerned any differ- 
ence in their relations. It was a mere snapping of the 
threads across the chasm which had always separated 
Rachel from her second husband. The chasm had 
been plain enough to those who came much in contact 
with the pair, but the little threads of sympathy were 
invisible to the naked eye of ordinary observation. 
There was thus no outward change, for neither was 
there any outward rupture. It takes two to quarrel, 
and Steel imperturbably refused to make one. Rachel 
might be as trying as she pleased ; no repulse depressed, 
no caprice fiumoyed him ; and this insensibility was not 
the least of Steel's offences in the now jaundiced eyes 
of his wife. 

Rachel felt as bitter as one only does against those 
who have inspired some softer feeling; the poison of 
misplaced confidence rankled in her blood. Her hus- 
band had told her much, but it was not enough for 

Rachel, and the little he refused to tell eliminated 
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all the rest from her mind. There was no merit even 
in such frankness as he had shown, since her own acci- 
dental discoveries had forced some measure of honesty 
upon him. He had admitted nothing which Rachel 
could not have deduced from that which she had 
found out for herself. She felt as far as ever from 
any satisfactory clue to his mysterious reasons for 
ever wishing to marry her. There lay the kernel of 
the whole matter, there the problem that she meant 
to solve. If her first husband was at the bottom of 
it, no matter how indirectly, and if she had been 
married for the dead man^s sake, to give his widow a 
home, then Rachel felt that the last affront had been 
put upon her, and she would leave this man as she had 
been within an ace of leaving his friend. So ran the 
wild and unreasonable tenor of her thoughts. He had 
not married her for her own sake; it was not she 
herself who had appealed to him, after all. Curiosity 
might consume her, and a sense of deepening mystery 
add terrors of its own, but the resentful feeling was 
stronger than either of these, and would have afforded as 
strange a revelation as any, had Rachel dared to look 
deeper into her own heart. 

If, on the other hand, she had already some conception 
of the truth about herself, it would scaix^ly lessen her 
bitterness against one who inspired in her emotions at 
once so complex and so painful. Suffice it that this 
bitterness was extreme in the days immediately follow- 
ing the scene between Rachel and her husband in the 
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drawing-room after dinner. It was also unconcealed, 
and must have been the cause of many another such 
scene but for the imperturbable temper and the singu- 
larly ruly tongue of John Buchanan Steel. And then, 
in those same days, there fell the two social events to 
which the bidden guests had been looking forward for 
some two or three weeks, and of which the whole 
neighbourhood was to talk for years. 

On the tenth of August the Uniackes were giving 
a great garden-party at Hornby Manor, while the 
eleventh was the date of the first real dinner-party for 
which the Steels had issued invitations to Norman- 
thorpe House. 

The tenth was an ideal August day : deep blue 
sky, trees still untarnished in the hardy northern air, 
and black shadows under the trees. Rachel made 
herself ready before lunch, to which she came down 
looking quite lovely, in blue as joyous as the sky^s, 
to find her husband as fully prepared, and not less 
becomingly attired, in a grey frock-coat without a ripple 
on its surface. They looked critically at each other for 
an instant, and then Steel said something pleasant, to 
which Rachel made practically no reply. They ate 
their lunch in a silence broken good-naturedly at in- 
tervals from one end of the table only. Then the 
Woodgates arrived, to diive with them to Hornby, 
which was some seven or eight miles away; and the 
Normanthorpe landau and pair started with the 
quartette shortly after three oVlock. 
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Morning, noon, and afternoon of this same tenth of 
August, Charles Langholm, the minor novelist, never 
lifted his unkempt head from the old bureau at which 
he worked, beside an open window overlooking his 
cottage garden. A tumbler of his beloved roses stood 
in one comer of the writing space, up to the cuts in 
MSS., and roses still ungathered peeped above the 
window-sill and drooped from either side. But Lang- 
holm had a soul far below roses at the present moment ; 
his neatly numbered sheets of ruled sermon-paper were 
nearing the five hundredth page; his hero and his 
heroine were in the full sweep of those emotional ex- 
planations which they had ingeniously avoided for the 
last three hundred at least; in a word, Charles Lang- 
holm'^s new novel is being finished while you wait It 
is not one of his best ; yet a moment ago there was 
a tear in his eye, and now he is grinning like a child 
at play. And at play he is, though he be paid for 
playing, and though the game is only being won 
after weeks and months of uphill labour and down- 
hill joy. 

At last there is the final ticking of inverted commas, 
and Charles Langholm inscribes the autograph for 
which he is importuned once in a blue moon, and 
which the printer will certainly not set up at the foot 
of the last page ; but the thing is done, and the doer 
must needs set his hand to it out of pure and 
unusual satisfaction with himself. And so, thank 
the Lord! 
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Langholm rose stiffly from the old bureau, where 
at his best he could lose all sense of time ; for the 
moment he was bent double, and faint with fasting, 
because it was his mischievous rule to reach a given 
point before submitting to the physical and mental 
distraction of a meal. But to-day'*s given point had 
been the end of his book, and for some happy minutes 
Langholm fed on his elation. It was done at last, yet 
another novel, and not such a bad one after all. Not 
his best by any means, but perhaps still further from 
being his worst ; and, at all events, the thing was 
done. Langholm could scarcely grasp that fact, 
though there was the last page just dry upon the 
bureau, and most of the rest lying about the room 
in galley-proofs or in type-written sheets. Moreover, 
the publishers were pleased ; that was the joke. It 
was nothing less to Langholm when he reflected that 
the final stimulus to finish this book had been the 
prospect and determination of at last writing one to 
please himself. And this reflection brought him down 
from his rosy clouds. 

It was the day of the Uniackes** garden-party ; they 
had actually asked the poor author, and the poor 
author had intended to go. Not that he either shone 
or revelled in society ; but Mrs. Steel would be there, 
and he burned to tell her that he had finished his book, 
and was at last free to tackle hers ; for hers at bottom 
it would be, the great novel by which the name of 
Langholm was to live, and which he was to found by 
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Rachel SteePs advice upon the case of her namesake 
Rachel Minchin. 

The coincidence of the Christian names had naturally 
struck the novelist, but no suspicion of the truth had 
crossed a mind too skilled in the construction of 
dramatic situations to dream of stumbling into one 
ready-made. It was thus with a heart as light as any 
feather that Langholm made a rapid and unwholesome 
meal, followed by a deliberate and painstaking toilet, 
after which he proceeded at a prudent pace upon his 
bicycle to Hornby Manor. 

Flags were drooping from their poles, a band clash- 
ing fitfully through the sleepy August air, and carriages 
still sweeping into the long drive, when Langholm also 
made his humble advent. He was a little uneasy and 
self-conscious, and annoyed at his own anxiety to 
impart his tidings to Mrs. Steel, but for whom he 
would probably have stayed at home. His eye sought 
her eagerly as he set foot upon the lawn, having left 
his bicycle at the stables, and carefully removed the 
clips from his trousers; but before his vigilance could 
be rewarded he was despatched by his hostess to the 
tea-tent, in charge of a very young lady, detached for 
the nonce from the wing of a gaunt old gentleman 
with side whiskers and lantern jaws. 

Fresh from his fagging task, Langholm did not 
know what on earth to say to the pretty schoolgirl, 
whose own shyness reacted on himself; but he was 
doing his best, and atoning in attentiveness for his 

N 
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shortcomings as a companion, when in the tent he 
had to apologise to a lady in blue, who turned out 
to be Rachel herself, with Hugh Woodgate at her 
side. 

"Oh, no, we live in London,**" the young girl was 
saying ; ^^ only I go to the same school as Ida Uniacke, 
and I am staying here on a visit.*^ 

"Fve finished it,^ whispered Langholm to Rachel, 
" this very afternoon ; and now Fm ready for yours ! 
I see,^ he added, dropping back into the attitude of 
respectful interest in the young girl ; " only on a visit ; 
and who was the old gentleman from whom I tore you 
away ? ^ 

The child laughed merrily. 

"That was my father,^ she said; "but he is only 
here on his way to Leeds.*" 

" You mustn'*t call it my book,^ remonstrated Rachel, 
while Woodgate waited upon both ladies. 

" But it was you who gave me the idea of writing a 
novel round Mrs, Minchin."'* 

" I don'^t think I did. I am quite sure it was your 
own idea. But one book at a time. Surely you will 
take a rest ? ^ 

"I shall correct this thing. It will depress me to 
the verge of suicide. Then I shall fall to upon my 
magnum opus.'*^ 

" You really think it will be that ? ^ 

"It should be mine. It isn'^t saying much; but I 
never had such a plot as you have given me ! ^ 
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Rachel shook her head in a last disclaimer as she 
moved away with the Vicar of Mai'ley. 

" Oh, Mr. Langholm, do you write books ? ^ asked 
the schoolgirl, with round blue eyes. 

" For my sins,'' he confessed. " But do you prefer 
an ice, or more strawberries and cream P ^ 

" Neither, thank you. Fve been here before,'' the 
young girl said with a jolly smile. ^^But I didn't 
know I should come back with an author ! " 

" Then well go out into the open air," the author 
said; and they followed Rachel at but a few yards' 
distance. 

It was a picturesque if an aimless pageant, the smart 
frocks sweeping the smooth sward, the pretty parasols 
with the prettier faces underneath, the well-set-up and 
well-dressed men, with the old grey manor rising upon 
an eminence in the background, and a dazzling splash 
of scarlet and of brass somewhere under the trees. 
The band was playing selections from The Geisha as 
Langholm emerged from the tea-tent in Rachel's 
wake. Mrs. Venables was manoeuvring her two highly 
marriageable girls in opposite quarters of the field, and 
had only her own indefatigable generalship to thank 
for what it lost her upon this occasion. Mr. Steel 
and Mrs. Woodgate apparently missed the same thing 
through wandering idly in the direction of the band ; 
but the tableau might have been arranged for the ex- 
press benefit of Charles Langholm and the very young 
lady upon whom he was dancing laborious attendance. 
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Mrs. Uniacke had stepped apart from the tall old 
gentleman with the side whiskers, to whom she had 
been talking for some time, and had intercepted 
Rachel as she was passing on with Hugh Wood- 
gate. 

" Wait while I introduce you to my most distin- 
guished guest, or rawther him to you,^ whispered 
Mrs. Uniacke, with the Irish brogue which rendered 
her slightest observation a delight to the appreciative. 
" Sir Baldwin Gibson— Mrs. Steel.'' 

Langholm and the little Miss Gibson were standing 
close behind, and the trained eye of the habitual 
observer took in every detail of a scene which he 
never forgot. Handsome Mrs. Uniacke was clinching 
the introduction with a smile, which ended in a swift 
expression of surprise. Sir Baldwin had made an 
extraordinary pause, his hand half-way to his hat, 
his lantern jaws fallen suddenly apart. Mrs. Steel, 
though slower at her part of the obvious recogni- 
tion, was only a second slower, and thereupon stood 
abashed and ashamed in the eyes of all who saw; 
but only for another second at the most; then Sir 
Baldwin Gibson not only raised his hat, but held 
out his hand in a fatherly way, and as she took 
it Rachel's colour changed from livid white to ruby 
red. 

Yet even Rachel was mistress of herself so quickly 
that the one or two eye-witnesses of this scene, such 
as Mrs. Uniacke and Charles Langholm, who saw that 
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it had a serious meaning, without dreaming what that 
meaning was, were each in hopes that no one else had 
seen as much as they. Sir Baldwin plunged at once 
into amiable and fluent conversation, and before many 
moments RachePs replies were infected with an ap- 
proximate assurance and ease ; then Langholm turned 
to his juvenile companion, and put a question in the 
form of a fib. 

" So that is your father,** scdd he. " I seem, do you 
know, to know his face ? '" 

Little Miss Gibson fell an easy prey. 

** You probably do ; he is the judge, you know ! '" 

"The judge, is he?"" 

" Yes«; and I wanted to ask you something just 
now in the tent. Did you mean the Mrs. Minchin 
who was tried for murder, when you were talking 
about your plot ? "^ 

Langholm experienced an unforeseen shock from head 
to heel ; he could only nod. 

" He was the judge who tried her ! ^ the schoolgirl 
s&id with pardonable pride. 

A lady joined, them as they spoke. 

"Do you really mean that that is Mr. Justice 
Gibson, who tried Mrs. Minchin at the Old Bailey last 
November ? ^ 

" Yes — my father,"^ said the proud young girL 

" What a very singular thing ! How do you do, 
Mr. Langholm ? I didn'^t see it was you.**^ 

And Langholm found himself shaking hands with 
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the aquiline lady to whom he had talked so little at 
the Upthorpe dinner-party ; she took her revenge by 
giving him only the tips of her fingers now, and by 
looking deliberately past him at Rachel and her 
judge. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A MATCH FOB MRS. VEKABLK8 

That was absolutely all that happened at the Uniackes'' 
garden-party. There was no scene, no scandal, no 
incident whatsoever beyond an apparently mutual 
recognition between Mrs. Steel and Mr. Justice 
6ibson« Of this there were not half-a-dozen witnesses, 
all of whom were given immediate reason to suppose 
that either they or the pair in question had made a 
mistake ; for nothing could have surpassed the presence 
of mind and the kindness of heart with which Sir 
Baldwin Gibson chatted to the woman whom he had 
tried for her life within the year. And his charity 
continued behind her back. 

^^ Odd thing,^ said Sir Baldwin to his hostess, at the 
earliest opporttmity, *^ but for the moment I could have 
sworn that woman was some one else. May I ask who 
she is exactly ? ^ 

^^Sure, Sir Baldwin,^ replied Mrs. Uniacke, ^^and 

that^s what I thought we were to hear at last. It^s 

who she is we none of us know. And what does it 

matter ? She^s pretty and nice, and Fm just in love 
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with her ; but then nobody knows any more about 
her husband, €Lnd so we talk.**^ 

A few more questions satisfied the judge that he 
could not possibly have been mistaken, and he hesitated 
a moment, for he was a pious man ; but Rachel^s face, 
combined with her nerve, had deepened an impression 
which was now nearly a year old, and the superfluous 
proximity of an angular and aquiline lady, to whom 
Sir Baldwin had not been introduced, but who was 
openly hanging upon his words, drove the good man'^s 
last scruple to the winds. 

" Very deceptive, these likenesses,**^ said he, raising 
his voice for the interloper's benefit; "in future I 
shall beware of them. I needn'^t tell you, Mrs. 
Uniacke, that I never before set eyes upon the lady 
whom I fear I embarrassed by behaving as though 
I had." 

Rachel was not less fortunate in her companion of 
the moment which had so nearly witnessed her undoing. 
Ox-eyed Hugh Woodgate saw nothing inexplicable in 
Mrs. SteeFs behaviour upon her introduction to Sir 
Baldwin Gibson, and anything he did see he attributed 
to an inconvenient sense of that dignitary'^s greatness. 
He did not think the matter worth mentioning to his 
wife, when the Steels had dropped them at the Vicarage 
gate, after a pleasant but somewhat silent drive. 
Neither did Rachel see fit to speak of it to her 
husband. There was a certain unworthy satisfaction 
in her keeping something from him. But again she 
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underrated his uncanny powers of observation, and yet 
again he turned the tables upon her by a sudden 
display of the very knowledge which she was painfully 
keeping to herself. 

"Of course you recognised the judge?'' said Steel, 
following his wife for once into her own ap6u*tments, 
where he immediately shut a door behind him and 
another in front of Rachel, who stood at bay before 
the glitter in his eyes. 

"Of course,*" she admitted, with irritating non- 
chalance. 

" And he you ? ^ 

" I thought he did at first ; afterwards I was not so 
sure.'' 

" But I am ! " exclaimed Steel through his teeth. 

Rachel's face was a mixture of surprise and incredulity. 

"How can you know?" she asked coldly. "You 
were at least a hundred yards away at the time, for 
I saw you with Moma Woodgate." 

"And do you think my sight is not good for a 
hundred yards," retorted Steel, " when you are at the 
end of them ? I saw the whole thing — his confusion 
and yours — but then I did not know who he was. 
He must have been in the house when we arrived ; 
otherwise I should have taken good care that you 
never met. I saw enough, however, to bring me up 
in time to see and hear more. I heard the way he 
was talking to you then ; that was his damned good- 
nature, and he has us at his mercy all the same." 
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Rachel had never seen her husband in such a 
passion ; indeed, she had never before known him in 
a state of mind to justify the use of such a word. 
He was paler than his wont, his eyes brighter, his 
lips more bloodless. Rachel experienced a strange 
sense of advantage, at once unprecedented and unfore- 
seen, and with it an irresistible temptation to the sort 
of revenge which she knew to be petty at the time. 
But he had made her suffer ; for once it was his turn. 
He could be cold as ice when she was not, could deny 
her his confidence when she all but fell upon her knees 
before him ; he should learn what it was to be treated 
as he had treated her. 

'^Fm well aware of it,^ said Rachel, with a harsh 
dry laugh, 'though in point of fact I don't for a 
moment believe that he'^ll give me away. But really 
I don'^t think it matters if he does."' 

Steel stared; it was wonderful to her to see his 
face. 

*^ It doesn'^t matter ? ^ he repeated in angry astonish- 
ment. 

" Not to me,^ rejoined Rachel, bitterly. " You tell 
me nothing. What can matter to me? When you 
can tell me why you felt compelled to marry me — 
when you have the courage to tell me that — other 
things may b^in to matter again ! ^ 

Steel stared harder than before; he did not flinch, 
but his eyes seemed to edge together as he stared, 
and the glittering light in them to concentrate in one 
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baleful gleam. Yet it was not a cruel look; it was 
the look of a man who has sealed his lips upon one 
point for ever, and who views any questioning on that 
point as an attempt upon his treasury. There was 
more of self-defence than of actual hostility in the 
compressed lips, the bloodless face, the glaring eyes. 
Then, with a shrug, the look, the resentment, and the 
passion were shaken off, and Steel stepped briskly 
to the inner door which he had shut in Rachel'^s path. 
Opening it, he bowed her through with a ceremony 
conspicuous even in their ceremonious relations. 

But Rachel nursed her contrariety, even to the extent 
of a perverse satisfaction at her encounter with the 
judge, and a fierce enjoyment of its still possible con- 
sequences. The mood was neither logical nor generous, 
and yet it was human enough in the actual circum- 
stances of the case. At last she had made him feel ! 
It had taken her the better part of a year, but here 
at last was something that he really felt And it had 
to do with her; it was impending disaster to herself 
which had brought about this change in her husband ; 
she knew him too well not to acquit him of purely 
selfish solicitude for his own good name and comfort- 
able status in a society for which he had no real 
regard. There was never a man less dependent upon 
the good opinion of other men. In absolute independ- 
ence of character, as in sheer strength of personality. 
Steel stood by himself in the estimation of his wife. 
But he had deceived her unnecessarily for weeks and 
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months. He had lied to her. He had refused hei* 
his whole confidence when she begged him for it, and 
when he knew how he could trust her. There was 
some deep mysteiy underlying their marriage, he could 
not deny it, yet he would not tell her what it was. 
He had made her suffer needless pain ; it was his turn. 
And yet, with all her resentment against him, and all 
her grim savouring of the scandal which he seemed to 
fear so much, there ran a golden thread of unacknow- 
ledged contentment in the conviction that those fears 
were all for her. 

Outwardly she was callous to the last degree, reck- 
less as on the day she made this marriage, and as 
light-hearted as it was possible to appear; but the 
excitement of the coming dinner-party was no small 
help to Rachel in the maintenance of this attitude. 
It was to be a very large dinner-party, and RachePs 
first in her own house; in any case she must have 
been upon her mettle. Two dozen had accepted. 
The Upthorpe party was coming in force ; if anybody 
knew anything, it would be Mrs. Venables. What 
would she do or say? Mrs. Venables was capable of 
doing or of saying anything. And what might not 
happen before the day was out? 

It was a stimulating situation for one so curiously 
compact of courage €Lnd of nerves as the present 
mistress of Normanthorpe House; and for once she 
really was mistress, inspecting the silver with her own 
eyes, arranging the flowers with her own hands, and, 
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what was more difficult, the order in which the people 
were to sit. She was thus engaged, in her own sanctum, 
when Mrs. Venables did the one thing which Rachel 
had not dreamt of her doing. 

She called at three in the afternoon, and sent her 
name upstairs. 

RachePs heart made itself felt; but she was not 
afi'aid. Something was coming earlier than she had 
thought; she was chiefly curious to know what. Her 
first impulse was to have Mrs. Venables brought up- 
stairs, and to invoke her aid in the arrangement of the 
table before that lady could open fire. Rachel disliked 
the great cold drawing-room, and felt that she must 
be at a disadvantage in any interview there. On the 
other hand, if this was a hostile visit, the visitor could 
not be treated with too much consideration. And so 
the servant was dismissed with word that her mistress 
would not be a moment ; nor was Rachel very many. 
She glanced in a glass, but that was all ; she might 
have been tidier, but not easily more animated, con- 
fident, and alert. She had reached the landing when 
she returned and collected all the cards which she had 
been trying to arrange ; they made quite a pack ; and 
Rachel laughed as she took them downstairs with her. 

Mrs. Venables sat in solitary stifihess on the highest 
chair she had been able to find; neither Sybil nor 
Vera was in attendance ; a tableful of light literature 
was at her elbow, but Mrs. Venables sat with folded 
hands. 
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" This is too good of you ! ^ cried Rachel, greeting 
her in a manner redeemed from hypocrisy by a touch 
of irresistible irony. "You know my inexperience, 
and you have come to tell me things, have you not ? 
You could not have come at a better time. How do 
you fit in twenty-six people at one table ? I wanted 
to have two at each end, and it can'^t be done ! ^ 

Mrs. Venables suppressed a smile suggestive of some 
unconscious humour in these remarks, but sat more 
upright than ever in her chair, with a hard light in 
the bright brown eyes that stared serenely into 
RachePs own. 

^^ I c€Lnnot say I came to offer you my assistance, 
Mrs. Steel. I only take liberties with very intimate 
friends."*** 

" Then I wonder what can have brought you ! ** 

And Rachel returned both the smile and the stare 
with irritating self-coutroL 

"I will tell you,^ said Mrs. Venables, weightily. 
^' There is a certain thing being said of you, Mrs. 
Steel ; €Lnd I wish to know from your own lips whether 
there is any truth in it or none.^ 

Rachel held up her hands as quick as thought 

*^ My dear Mrs. Venables, you can'*t mean that you 
are bringing me a piece of unpleasant gossip on the 
very afternoon of my first dinner-party ? " 

" It remains with you,^ said Mrs. Venables, changing 
colour at this hit, " to say whether it is mere gossip or 
not. You must know, Mrs. Steel, though we were all 
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quite charmed with your husband from the moment 
he came among us, we none of us had the least idea 
where he came from — nor have we yet." 

" You are speaking for the neighbourhood ? " in- 
quired Rachel, sweetly. 

^^ I am," said Mrs. Venables. 

"Town afid county," murmured Rachel. "And 
you mean that nobody in the district knew anything at 
all about my husband ? " 

" Not a thing," said Mrs. Venables. 

" And yet you called on him ; and yet you took pity 
on him, poor lonely bachelor that he was ! " 

This shaft also left its momentary mark upon the 
visitor^s complexion. " The same applies to you," she 
went on the more severely. "We had no idea who 
you were, either ! " 

" And now ? " said Rachel, still mistress of the situa- 
tion, for she knew so well what was coming. 

" And now we hear, and I wish to know whether it 
is true or not. Were you, or were you not, the Mrs. 
Minchin who was tried last winter for her husband^s 
murder ? " 

Rachel looked steadily into the hard brown eyes, 
until a certain hardness came into her own. 

" I don'^t quite know what right you think you have 
to ask me such a question, Mrs. Venables. Is it the 
usual thing to question people who have made a 
second marriage — supposing I am one — about their 
first? I fancied myself that it was considered bad 
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form ; but then I am still very ignorant of the man 
and customs in this part of the world. Since you 
it, however, you shall have your answer.*" And Rac 
voice rang out through the room, as she rose majestii 
from the chair which she had drawn opposite ths 
the visitor. " Yes, Mrs. Venables, I am that unhi 
woman. And what then.'*^ 

"No wonder you were silent about yourself,^ 
Mrs. Venables, in a vindictive murmur. "No wo 
we never even heard ^ 

" And what then ? "" repeated Rachel, with a c 
and compelling scorn. " Does it put one outside 
local pale to keep to oneself any painful inciden 
one^s own career.'* Is an accusation down here 
same thing as a conviction ? Is there nothing 
choose between * guilty ' and * not guilty ' ? '' 

" You must be aware,^ proceeded Mrs. Vena 
without taking any notice of these questions — " inc 
you cannot fail to be perfectly well aware — that a ] 
proportion of the public was dissatisfied with the ve 
in your case.**' 

"Your husband, for one!**' Rachel agreed, wi 
scornful laugh. " He would have come to see 
hanged ; he told me so at his own table. ''^ 

" You never would have been at his table,^ ret< 
Mrs. Venables, with some effect, " if he or I had dp 
who you were ; but now that we know, you ma 
quite sure that none of us will sit at yours.^ 

And Mrs. Venables rose up in all her might 
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spite, her brown eyes flashing, her handsome head 
thrown back. 

** Are you still speaking for the district ? ^ inquired 
Rachel, conquering a recreant lip to put the question, 
and putting it with her finest scorn. 

** I am speaking for Mr. Venables, my daughters, 
and myself,^ rejoined the lady with great dignity; 
^ others will speak for themselves ; and you will soon 
learn in what light you are regarded by ordinary people. 
It is a merciful chance that we have found you out — a 
merciful chance! That you should dare — ^you, about 
whom there are not two opinions among sensible people 
— that you should dare to come among us as you have 
done and to speak to me as you have spoken ! But 
one thing is certain — it is for the last time."^ 

With that Mrs. Venables sailed to the door by which 
she was to make her triumphant ezit, but she stopped 
before reaching it. Steel stood before her on the 
threshold, and as he stood he closed the door behind 
him, €Lnd as he closed it he turned and took out the 
key. There was the other door that led through the 
conservatory into the garden. Without a word he 
crossed the room, shut that door also, locked it, and 
put the two keys in his pocket. Then at last he 
turned to the imprisoned lady. 

^^ You are quite right, Mrs. Venables. It is the last 
conversation we are likely to have together. The greater 
the pity to cut it short ! ^ 

^Will you have the goodness to let me go? ^ 

o 
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the visitor demanded, white and trembling, but yet not 
unimpressive in her tremendous indignation. 

"With the greatest alacrity,"* replied Steel, "when 
you have apologised to my wife."" 

Rachel stood by without a word. 

"For what?*" cried Mrs. Veuables. "For telling 
her what the whole world thinks of her ? Never ; and 
you will unlock that door this instant, unless you wish 
my husband to — to — ^horsewhip you within an inch of 
your life ! ^ 

Steel merely smiled ; he could well afford to do 
so, lithe and supple as he still was, with flabby Mr. 
Venables in his miud'^s eye. 

" I might have known what to expect in this house,*" 
continued Mrs. Venables, in a voice hoarse with 
suppressed passion, " what unmanly and ungentlemanly 
behaviour, what cowardly insults! I might have 
known ! '' 

And she glanced from the windows to the bells. 

"It is no use ringing,**" said Steel, with a shake 
of his snowy head, "or doing anything else of the 
sort. I am the only person on the premises who can 
let you out; your footman could not get in if he 
tried ; but if you like I will shout to him to try. As 
for insults, you have insulted my wife most cruelly 
and gratuitously, for I happen to have heard more 
than you evidently imagine. In fact, * insult" is 
hardly the word for what even I have heard you 
say ; let me warn you, madam, that you have sailed 
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pretty dose to the wind already in the way of 
indictable slander. You seem to forget that my wife 
was tried and acquitted by twelve of her fellow- 
countrymen. You will at least apologise for that 
forgetfulness before you leave this room.^ 

^ Never ! " 

Steel looked at his watch and sat down. 

**I begin to fear you are no judge of chai*acter, 
Mrs. Venables; otherwise you would have seen ere 
this which of us will have to give in sooner or later. 
I can only tell you which of us never will ! ^ 

And Rachel still stood by without a word. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FRIENDS IK NEED 

That afternoon the Vicar of Marley was paying 
house-to-house visits among his humbler parishioners. 
Though his conversation was the weak point to which 
attention has been drawn, Hugh Woodgate neverthe- 
less possessed the not too common knack of chatting 
with the poor. He had the simplicity which made 
them kin, and his sympathy, unlike that of so many 
persons who consider themselves sympathetic, was 
not exclusively reserved for the death-bed and the 
ruined home. He wrote letters for the illiterate, 
found places for the unemployed, knew one baby 
from another as soon as thek own mothers, and with 
his own hand sent to the local papers full reports 
of the village matches in which he rarely scored a 
run. Until this August afternoon he was not aware 
that he had made an actual enemy in all the years 
that he had spent in Delverton, first as an over- 
worked Northborough curate, and latterly as one of 
the busiest country vicars in the diocese. But towards 

five o'clock, as Mr. Woodgate was returning to the 
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Vicarage, a carriage and pair, sweeping past him 
in a cloud of dust, left the clergyman quite petrified 
on the roadside, his soft felt hat still in his hand ; 
The carriage contained Mrs. Venables, who had 
simply stared him in the face when he took 
it off. 

Woodgate was quite excited when he reached the 
Vicarage. Moma met him in the garden. 

** Mrs. Venables cut me dead ! ^ he cried while they 
were still yards apart. 

^ I am not surprised,^ replied Moma, who was in a 
state of suppressed excitement herself. 
<* But what on earth is the meaning of it f^ 
^^ She has just been here.^ 
"Well?^ 

** She is not likely to come again. Oh, Hugh, I 
donH; know how to tell you ! If you agree with her 
for a moment, if you see any possible excuse for the 
woman, it will break my heart ! ^ 

Moma^s fine eyes were filled with tears; the sight 
of them put out the flame that had leapt for once 
from stolid Hugh, and he took her hand in his own 
great soothing grasp. 

*^ Come and sit down,^ he said, ^ and tell me all 
about it. Have I ever taken anybody's part against 
you, Moma, that you should think me likely to begin 
now?'' 

^No; but you would if you thought they were 
right and I was wrong.'" 
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Hugh reflected until they reached the garden-seat 
upon the lawn. 

''Well, not openly, at all events,^ said he; "and 
not under any circumstcmces I can conceive in which 
Mrs. Venables was the other person.'' 

'* But she isn't the only other person ; that is just it. 
Oh, Hugh, you do like Rachel, don't you ? " 

"I do," he said emphatically. "But surely you 
haven't been quarrelling with her ? " 

" No, indeed ! And that is exactly why I Iiave 
quarrelled with Mrs. Venables, because I wouldn't 
refuse to go to the dinner-party at Normanthorpe 
to-night ! *' 

Woodgate was naturally nonplussed. 

" Wouldn't refuse ? " he echoed. 

" Yes. She actually asked me not to go ; and now 
I do believe she has gone driving round to ask every- 
body else ! " 

Woodgate's amazement ended in a gufiaw. 

"And that is what you quarrelled about!" he 
roared. "The woman must be mad. What reason 
did she give ? " 

" She had a reason, decu*." 

" But not a good one ! There can be no excuse for 
such an action, let alone a good reason ! " 

Moma looked at her husband with sidelong anxiety, 
wondering whether he would say as much when he 
had heard alL She was sure enough of him. But 
as yet they had never difiered on a point that mattered, 
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and the one which was coming mattered infinitely to 
Morna. 

" Hugh,'' she began, " do you remember being with 
Rachel yesterday at Hornby, when she was introduced 
to Sir Baldwin Gibson ? "" 

" Perfectly," said Hugh. 

" He is the judge, you know.*" 

" Yes, yes." 

^^Did you think they looked as though they had 
ever seen each other before ? " 

The vicar revolved where he sat, looking his wife 
suddenly in the face, while a light broke over his 
own. 

" Now you speak of it," he cried, " they did ! It 
didn't strike me at the time. I was rather surprised 
at her being so nervous, but that never occurred to 
me as the explanation. Yet now I have no doubt 
about it. You don't mean to say he knows some- 
thing against Mrs. Steel, and has been giving her 
away ? " 

"No, dear, the judge has not; but you were not 
the only one who saw the meeting ; and other eyes 
are more suspicious than yours, Hugh. Darling, you 
would not think the worse of Rachel for keeping her 
past life to herself, would you, especicdly if it had been 
a very unhappy one ? " 

" Of course not ; it is no business of ours." 

" So you told Mrs. Venables the day she came to 
tell us Mr. Steel was married, and so I told her 
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again this afternoon. However, that is not her main 
point, and there is another thing I am still surer 
you would never do. If a person had been put upon 
her trial, and found not guilty in open court, you 
would not treat her as though she had been found 
guilty, would you — even though the verdict had come 
as a surprise ? ^ 

*^ Of course I would not, Moma ; no decent Christian 
would, I should hope ! But do you mean to tell me 
that M i*s. Steel has been tried for something ? ^ 

" Yes ; and by Justice Gibson ! ^ 

"Poor thing,^ said Hugh Woodgate, after a 
pause. 

Moma took his hand. 

"My dear, she is, or rather she was, Mrs. 
Minchin ! " 

" What ! The woman who was tried for murdering 
her husband ? ^ 

" Yes — and acquitted.**" 

"Good heavens!^ exclaimed the vicar, and for a 
minute that was all. ** Well,'" he continued, " I didn't 
read the case, and I am glad that I didn't, but I^ 
^ remember, of course, what was said about it at the 
time. But what does it matter what is said? I 
imagine the jury knew what they ware about; they 
listened to the evidence for a week, I believe, which 
other people read in a few minutes. Of course they 
knew best! But how long have you known this,^ 
Moma?'" 
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^ Never until this afteraoon; there was no reason 
why I should.*^ 

" Of course there was not^ 

" Then you agree with me, Hugh ? ^ 

And Moma was transfigured. 

'* Of course I agree with you ! But I want to 
know more. Do you mean to tell me that a woman 
of education and ability, who calls herself a Christian, 
like Mrs. Venables, has actually backed out of this 
dinner-party on this account, and asked others to do 
the same ? ^ 

^ She certainly asked me, point-blank,^ said Moma. 
^* And when I refused, and persisted in my refusal, she 
flounced out in a rage, and must have cut you dead 
next minute.^ 

^* Incredible ! ^ exclaimed Woodgate. "' I mean, she 
must have had some further reason.*" 

*^0h, but she had! I forgot to tell you in my 
anxiety to know what you thought. She came to 
me straight from Normanthorpe, where they had 
insulted her as she had never been insulted in her 
life before ! "" 

♦* Who? Steel or his wife?^ 

*^ Mr. Steel, I fancy. Mrs. Venables had no name 
bad enough for him, but she brought it on herself, 
and I think more of him than I ever did before. 
You know that Mrs. Vinson, the Invernesses^ new 
agent^s wife ? " 

^* I do. Langholm took her in to dinner the night 
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we dined at Upthorpe, and she was in the offing 
yesterday when Mrs. Steel was talking to the 
judge.'' 

" Exactly ! It appears that it was Mrs. Vinson who 
first suspected something, the very night you mention ; 
and yesterday her suspicions were confirmed to her 
own satisfaction. At all events she felt justified in 
mentioning them to Mrs. Venables, who instantly 
drove over to ask Rachel to her face if there was any 
truth in the rumour that she was or had been Mrs. 
Minchin.** 

" Well ? " 

" Rachel told her it was perfectly true.'' 

"Good!" 

"And then the fat was in the fire; but what 
happened exactly it was impossible to gather from 
Mrs. Venables. I never saw a woman so beside her- 
self with rage. She came in incoherent, and went 
out inarticulate ! From the things she said of him, 
I could only guess that Mr. Steel had come upon 
the scene and insulted her as she deserved to be in- 
sulted. But I would give a good deal to know what 
did happen." 

" Would you really ? " 

Moma started to her feet. The vicar rose more 
slowly, after sitting for some moments in mute con- 
fusion. It was Mrs. Steel who stood before them on 
their lawn, pale as death, and ten years older since 
the day before, yet with a smile upon her bloodless 
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lips, which appeared indeed to express some faint 
irresistible amusement. 

^^ Would you really like to know ? ^ she repeated, 
standing at a distance from them, her great eyes 
travelling from one to the other. ^*It is strange, 
because I had come on purpose to tell you both that 
and all the rest — but especially all the rest — ^in which 
it seems Mrs. Venables has been before me."^ She 
paused an instant, and the comers of her sad mouth 
twitched just once. * *^ What my husband did,^ said 
Rachel, ^^ was to lock the doors and refuse to let her 
out until she had begged my pardon."^ 

^^I hope she did so,^ said Hugh Woodgate, with 
the emphasis which often atoned for the inadequacy 
of his remarks. 

*^In about three minutes,"^ replied Rachel, dryly, 
with some pride but no triumph in her tone. 

Moma had not spoken. Now she took a quick step 
forward, her eyes brimming. But Rachel held up her 
hand. 

^^ You are sure you realise who I am ? ^ 

" Yes, Rachel'' 

"Rachel Minchin!'' added Rachel, harshly, "The 
notorious Mrs. Minchin — ^the Mrs. Minchin whom Mr. 
Venables would have come to see hanged ! ^ 

" Hush, Rachel, hush ! "^ 

" Then be honest with me — mind, honest — not kind ! 
You would not have said what Mrs. Venables said to 
me; she said that all the world believed me guilty. 
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You would not have said that, Morna; but are you 
sure you would not have said it in your heart ? Can 
you look me in the face and tell me you don't believe 
it, like all the rest of the world ? ^ 

There was no faltering of the firm sweet voice; it 
was only unutterably sad. 

And Morna answered it only with a sob, as she 
flung her arms round RachePs neck, while her husband 
waited with outstretched hand. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

"they which were bidden*^ 

The rose-covered cottage of Charles Langholm^s dreams, 
which could not have come true in a more charming 
particular, stood on a wooded hill at the back of a 
village some three miles from Normanthorpe. It was 
one of two cottages under the same tiled roof, and in 
the other there lived an admirable couple who supplied 
all material wants of the simple life which the novelist 
led when at work. In his idle intervals the place knew 
him not ; a nomadic tendency was given firee play, and 
the man was a wanderer on the face of Europe. But 
he wandered less than he had done from London, 
finding, in this remote but fragrant comer of the 
earth, that peace which twenty yean of a strenuous 
manhood had taught him to value more than down- 
right happiness. 

Its roses were not the only merit of this ideal re- 
treat, though in the summer months they made it 
difficult for one with eyes and nostrils to appreciate 
the others. There was a delightful room running 

right through the cottage; and it was here that 
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with the self-same radiant face with which he had 
lately taken to walking it alone; but that also was 
natural enough. 

The change came on the very day he finished his 
book, when Langholm made himself presentable and 
rode off to the garden-party at Hornby Manor in 
spirits worthy of the occasion. About seven of the 
same evening he dismounted heavily in the by-lane out- 
side the cottage, and pushed his machine throught he 
wicket, a different man. A detail declared his depres- 
sion to the woman next door, who was preparing him 
a more substantial meal than Langholm ever thought 
of ordering for himself; he went straight through to 
his roses without changing his party coat for the out- 
at-elbow Norfolk jacket in which he had spent that 
summer and the last. 

The garden behind the two cottages was all Lang- 
holm's. The whole thing, levelled, would not have 
made a single lawn-tennis court, nor yet a practice 
pitch of proper length. Yet this little garden con- 
tained almost everything that a garden need have. 
There were tall pines among the timber to one side, 
and through these set the sun, so that on the hottest 
days the garden was in sufficient shadow by the 
time the morning's work was done. There was a little 
grass-plot, large enough for a basket-chair and a rug. 
There was a hedge of Penzance sweet-briar opposite 
the back-door and the window at which Langholm 
wrote, and yet this hedge broke down in the very 
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nick and place to give the lucky writer a long glimpse 
across a green valley, with dim woods upon the oppo- 
site hill. And then there were the roses, planted by 
the last cottager — a retired gardener — a greater artist 
than his successor — a man who knew what roses were ! 

Over the house clambered a William Allen Richard- 
son and two Gloires de Dijon, these last a-blowing, 
the first still resting from a profuse yield in June; 
in the south-east comer, a Crimson Rambler was at 
its npe red height; and Caroline Testout, Mai*garet 
Dickson, La France, Madame Lambard, and Maman 
Cochet, blushed from pale pink to richest red, or 
remained coldly but beautifully white, at the foot of 
the Penzance biiars. Langholm had not known one 
rose fi*om another when he came to live among this 
galaxy ; now they were his separate, familiflu*, individual 
friends, each with its own character in his eyes, its 
own chflUTO for him; and the mcui'^s soul was the 
sweeter for each summer spent in their midst But 
to-night they called to closed nostrils and blind eyes. 
And the evening sun, reddening the upper stems of 
the pines, and warming the mellow tiles of his dear 
cottage, had no more to say to Langholm^s spirit 
than his beloved roses. 

The man had emerged from the dreamy, artistic, 
aesthetic existence into which he had drifted through 
living alone amid so much simple beauty ; he was in 
real, human, haunting trouble, and the manlier man 
for it already. 
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Could he be mistaken after all ? No ; the more he 
pondered, the more convinced he felt Everything 
pointed to the same conclusion, beginning with that 
first dinner-party at Upthorpe, and that first conver- 
sation of which he remembered every word. Mrs. 
Steel was Mrs. Minchin — the notorious Mrs. Minchin 
— the Mrs. Minchin who had been tried for her 
husband^s murder, and acquitted to the horror of a 
righteous worid. 

And he had been going to write a book about her, 
and it was she herself who had given him the idea ! 

But was it ? There had been much light talk about 
Mrs. Steel^s novel, and the plot that Mrs. Steel had 
given Langholm, but that view of the matter had 
been more of a standing joke than an intellectual bond 
between them. It was strange to think of it in the 
former light to-night 

Langholm recalled more than one conversation upon 
the same subject. It had had a fascination for Hachel, 
which somehow he was sorry to remember now. Then 
he recollected the one end to all these conversations, 
and his momentary regret was swept away by a rush 
of sympathy which it did him good to feel. They 
had ended invai-iably in her obtaining from him, on 
one cunning pretext or another, a fresh assurance of 
his belief in Mrs. Minchin^s innocence. Langholm 
radiated among his roses as his memoiy convinced 
him of this. Rachel had not talked about her case 
and his plot for the morbid excitement of discussing 
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herself with another, but for the solid and wholesome 
satisfaction of hearing yet again that one other dis- 
believed in her guilt. 

And did he not? Langholm stood still in the 
scented dusk as he asked his heart of hearts the point- 
blank question. And it was a crisper step that he 
resumed, with a face more radiant than before. 

Yes, analytical as he was, there at least he was 
satisfied with himself. Thank Gt>d, he had always 
been of one opinion on that one point ; that he had 
made up his mind about her long before he knew the 
whilom Mrs. Minchin in the flesh, and had let her 
know which way almost as long before the secret of 
her identity could possibly have dawned upon him. 
Now, if the worst came to the worst, his sincerity at 
least could not be questioned. Others might pretend, 
others again be unconsciously prejudiced in favour of 
their friend ; he at least was above either suspicion. 
Had he not argued her case with Mrs. Venables at the 
time, and had he not told her so on the very evening 
that they met ? 

Certainly Langholm felt in a strong position, if eve^^ 
the worst came to the worst ; it illustrated a little \ 
weakness, however, that he himself foresaw no such' 
immediate eventuality. There had been a very brief 
encounter between two persons at a garden-party, and 
a yet more brief confusion upon either side. Of all 
this there existed but half-a-dozen witnesses, at the 
outside, and Langholm did not credit the other five 
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with his own trained insight and powers of observation ; 
he furthermore reflected that those others, even if as 
close observers as himself, could not possibly have put 
two and two together as he had done. And this was 
sound ; but Langholm had a fatal knack of overlooking 
the lady whom he had taken in to dinner at Upthorpe 
Hall, and scarcely noticed at Hornby Manor. Cock- 
sure as he himself was of the significance of that which 
he had seen with his own eyes, the observer flattered 
himself that he was the only real one present; 
remembered the special knowledge which he had to 
assist his vision ; and relied properly enough upon the 
silence of Sir Baldwin Gibson. 

The greater the secret, however, the more piquant 
the situation for one who was in it; and there were 
moments of a sleepless night in which Langholm found 
nothing new to regret. But he was in a quandary 
none the less. He could scarcely meet Mrs. Steel 
again without a word about the prospective story, 
which they had so often discussed together, and upon 
which he was at last free to embark ; nor could he 
touch upon that theme without disclosing the new 
knowledge which would bum him until he did. Charles 
Langholm and Rachel Steel had two or three qualities 
in common ; an utter inability to pretend was one, if 
you do not happen to think it a defect 

As a rule when he had finished a rapid bit of 
writing, Langholm sat down to correct, and a depress- 
ing task his spent brain always found it; but for once 
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invented innumerable facts during the four-and-twenty 
hours of his present separation from the heroine and 
the villain of these romances. The likeliest of the lot 
was the idea that the pair had really met abroad, at 
some out-of-the-way place, where Rachel had been in 
hiding from the world, and that in her despair of 
receiving common justice from her kind, she had 
accepted the rich man without telling him who she 
was. His subsequent enlightenment was Langholm'^s 
explanation of SteePs coldness towards his wife. 

He wondered if it was the kind of coldness that 
would ever be removed ; if Steel believed her guilty, it 
never would. Langholm would not have admitted it, 
was not even aware of it in his own introspective 
mind, but he almost hoped that Steel was not 
thoroughly convinced of his wife^s innocence. 

The night of the dinner-party was so fine and the 
roads so clean that Langholm went off on his bicycle 
once more, making an incongruous figure in his dress- 
suit, but pedalling sedately to keep cool. Fortune, 
however, was against him, for they had begun clip- 
ping those northern hedgerows, and an ominous bump- 
ing upon a perfectly flat road led to the discovery of 
a puncture a long mile from Normanthorpe. Thence 
onward the unhappy cyclist had to choose between 
runmng beside his machine and riding on the rims, 
and between the two expedients arrived at last both 
very hot and rather late. But he thought he must 
be very late; for he neither met, followed, nor was 
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" There was not ; and my wife was quite confident 
that you would come ; so the fault is altogether mine. 
Langholm, you were almost at her heels when she was 
introduced to the old judge yesterday ? ^ 

" I was.'' 

" Have you guessed who she was — ^before she married 
me — or has anybody told you ? "^ 

" I have guessed.'' 

Steel stood silent for an instant, his eyes restuig in 
calm scrutiny upon the other, his mouth as firm and 
fixed, his face fresh as a young man's, his hair like 
spun silver in the electric light. Langholm looked 
upon the man who was looking upon him, and he 
could not hate him as he would. 

^^ And do you still desire to dine with us ? " inquired 
his host at last. 

" I don't want to be in the way," faltered Lang- 
holm, " on a painful " 

"Oh, never mind that!" cried Steel. "Are you 
quite sure you don't want to cut our acquaintance ? " 

" You know I don't," said Langholm, bluntly. 

" Then come in, pray, and take us as we are." 

'^ One moment, Steel ! All this is inconceivable ; do 
you mean to say that your guests have thrown you 
over on account of — of——" 

" My wife having been a certain Mrs. Minchin 
before she changed her name to Steel ! Yes, every one 
of them, except our vicar and his wife, who are real 
good friends." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

RACHEL^S CHAMPION 

The immediate ordeal proved less trying than Langholm 
was prepared to find it. His vivid imagination had 
pictured the long table, laid for six-and-twenty, with 
four persons huddled at one end; but the telegrams 
had come in time to have the table reduced to its 
normal size, and Langholm found a place set for him 
between Mrs. Woodgate and Mrs. Steel. He was only 
embarrassed when Rachel rose and looked him in the 
eyes before holding out her hand. 

^Have you heard ?^ she asked him, in a voice as 
cold as her marble face, but similarly redeemed and 
animated by its delicate and distant scorn. 

*^ Yes,^ answered Langholm, sadly ; ^^ yes, I have 
heard."" 

** And yet "" 

He interrupted her in another tone. 

^^ I know what you are going to say ! I give you 
warning, Mrs. Steel, I won"t listen to it. No ^and 
yets " for me ; remember the belief I had, long before 
I knew anything at all ! It ought not to be a whit 
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stronger for what I guessed yesterday for myself, and 
what your husband has this minute confirmed. Yet 
it is, if possible, ten thousand times stronger and more 
sure l'^ 

" I do remember,^ said Rachel, slowly ; " and, in my 
turn, I believe what you say.'" 

But her face did not alter as she took his hand ; 
her own was so cold that he looked at her in alarm ; 
and the whole woman seemed turned to stone. Yet 
the dinner went on without further hitch ; it might 
have been the very smallest and homeliest affair, to 
which only these guests had been invited. Indeed, the 
menu had been reduced, like the table, by the unerring 
tact of RachePs husband, so that there was no undue 
memorial to the missing one-and-twenty, and the whole 
ordeal was curtailed. 

There was, on the other hand, no blinking what had 
happened, no pretence of ignoring the one subject 
which was in everybody's thoughts. Thus Mrs. Wood- 
gate exclaimed aloud, what she was thinking to herself, 
that she would never speak to Mrs. Venables again in 
all her life, and her husband told her across the table 
that she had better not. Rachel thereupon put in her 
word, to the effect that the Woodgates would cut 
themselves off from everybody if they made enemies of 
all who disbelieved in her, and she could not allow 
them to do anything of the kind. Steel, again, specu- 
lated upon the probable behaviour of the Uniackes and 
the Invernesses, neither of these distinguished families 
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having been invited to the dinner, for obvious reasons 
arising from their still recent return to the country. 
There was no effort to ignore the absorbing topic 
before the butler €tnd his satellites, but the line was 
drawn in the right place, excluding as it did any 
reference to the rout of Mrs. Venables, and indeed 
all details whatsoever. 

The butler, however, and in a less degree the foot- ' 
men, presented a rather interesting study during the 
course of this momentous meal, had the professional 
observer present been only a little less concerned for 
his hostess. The butler was a pompous but capable 
creature, whom Steel had engaged when he bought the 
place. Though speedily reduced to a more respectful 
servitude than he was accustomed to, the man had long 
since ceased to complain of his situation, which carried 
with it the highest wages and all arbitrary powers 
over his subordinates. On the steps, at her deferred 
departure, Mrs. Venables had screamed the secret of 
his mistresses identity into the butler^s ear. The butler 
had risen with dignity to the occasion, and, after a 
brief interview, resigned on the spot with all his men. 
ITie mild interest was in the present behaviour of these 
gentry, which was a rich blend of dignity and depression, 
and betrayed a growing doubt as to whether the sinking 
ship, that they had been so eager to abandon, was really 
sinking after all. 

Certainly the master's manner could not have been 
very different at the head of his table as originally 
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who never met him in my life. But I heard every 
word of my wife'^s trial, and I know the way the 
judge took the case. There were a heap of women 
witnesses, and her counsel was inclined to bully them ; 
it was delightful to see the fatherly consideration that 
they received as compensation from the bench.^ 

Langholm^s breath was taken away. Here was an 
end to the likeliest theory that he had evolved that 
morning among his roses. Steel had not married his 
wife in ignorance of her lifer's tragedy; he had been 
present, and probably fallen in love with her, at her 
trial ! Then why did he never behave as though he 
were in love ? And why must he expatiate upon the 
judge^s kindness to the female witnesses, instead of on 
the grand result of the trial over which he had pre- 
sided P Did Steel himself entertain the faintest doubt 
about the innocence of his wife, whose trial he had 
heard, and whom he had married thereafter within a 
few months at the most ? Langholm'^s brain buzzed, 
even while he listened to what Hugh Woodgate was 
saying. 

^^ I am not surprised,^ remarked the vicar. ^* I re- 
member once hearing that Sir Baldwin Gibson and 
Lord Edgware were the two fairest judges on the 
bench; and why, do you suppose? Because they 
are both old athletes and Old Blues, trained from 
small boys to give their opponents every possible 
chance!^ 

Steel nodded an understanding assent. Langholm, 
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lights, which thoughtlessness might turn down or 
passion blur, but which burnt steadily and brightly 
in the main, Charles Langholm felt stung to the soul 
by the last few words, in which Hugh Woodgate 
noticed nothing amiss. SteePs tone was not openly 
insulting, but rather that of banter, misplaced per- 
haps, and in poor taste at such a time, yet ostensibly 
good-natured and innocent of ulterior meaning. But 
Langholm was not deceived. There was an ulterior 
meaning to him, and a very unpleasant one withal. 
Yet he did not feel unjustifiably insulted ; he looked 
within, and felt justly rebuked; not for anything 
he had said or done, but for what he found in 
his heart at that moment. Langholm entered the 
drawing-room in profound depression, but his state of 
mind was no longer due to anything that had just 
been said. 

The scene awaiting him was surely calculated to 
deepen that dejection. Rachel had left the gentle- 
men with the proud mien and the unbroken spirit 
which she had maintained at table without trace of 
effort ; they found her sobbing on Moma Woodgate'^s 
shoulder, in distress so poignant and so pitiful that 
even Steel stopped short upon the threshold. In an 
instant she was on her feet, the tears still thick in 
her noble eyes, but the spirit once more alight behind 
the tears. 

^^ Don'^t go ! ^ she begged them, in a voice that 
pierced one heart at least. ^Stop and help me, for 
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face. Neither did she meet them for an instant, nor 
had she a look for Hugh Woodgate or even for his 
wife. It was to her husband that Rachel had spoken 
every word ; it was nearest him she stood, in his face 
only that she gazed. 

" Are you going to let the disgrace continue ? ^ she 
asked him fiercely. 

His answer was natural enough. 

** My dear Rachel, what can I do .'^ I never dreamt 
that it would come out here ; it is by the merest fluke 
that it did.'' 

**But I want it to come out," cried Rachel, ^^if 
you mean the fact of my trial and my acquittal. 
It was a mistake ever to hide either for a moment. 
Henceforth they shall be no secret." 

"Then we cannot prevent the world from thinking 
and saying what it likes, however uncharitable and 
unjust. Do be reasonable, and listen to reason, 
though God knows you can be in no mood for such 
cold comfort! But I have done my best; I will do 
my best again. I will sell this place to-morrow. We 
will go right away somewhere else." 

^And then the same thing will happen there! Is 
that all you can suggest, you who married me after 
hearing with your own ears every scrap of evidence 
that they could bring against me P " 

^^Have you anything better to suggest yourself, 
Rachel?" 

^^I have," she answered, looking him full and 
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sternly in the face, in the now forgotten presence of 
their three guests. " Find out who is guilty, if you 
really want people to believe that I am not ! ^ 

Steel did not start, though there came a day when 
one at least of the listening trio felt honestly persuaded 
that he had; as a matter of fact, his lips came more 
closely together, while his eyes searched those of his 
wife with a wider stare than was often seen in them, 
but for two or three seconds at most, before dropping 
in perplexity to the floor. 

*^How can I, Rachel?^ her husband asked quietly, 
indeed gently, yet with little promise of acquiescence 
in his tone. ^^ I am not a detective, after all."" 

But that was added for the sake of adding some- 
thing, and was enough to prove Steel ill at ease, to 
the wife who knew him as no man ever had. 

^* A detective, no ! '''* said she, readily enough. ^^ But 
you are a rich man; you could employ detectives; 
you could clear your wife, if you liked.^ 

^^ Rachel, you know very well that you are cleared 
already."" 

" That is your answer, then ! ^ she cried scornfully, 
and snatched her eyes from him at last, without 
waiting for a denial. She was done with him, her face 
said plainly ; he looked at her a moment, then turned 
aside with a shrug. 

But RachePs eyes went swiftly round the room ; they 
alighted for an instant upon Moma Woodgate, leaning 
forward upon the sofa where they had sat together, 
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eager, enthusiastic, but impotent as a woman must be ; 
they passed over the vicar, looking stolid as usual, and 
more than a little puzzled ; but at last they rested on 
Lemgholm''s thin, stooping figure, with untidy head 
thrust forward towards her, and a light in his dreamy 
eyes that kindled a new light in her own. 

^^ You, Mr. Langholm ! ^ cried Rachel, taking a quick, 
short step in his direction. "You, with your plots 
and your problems that nobody can solve; don''t you 
think you could unravel this one for me ? '^ 

Her eyes were radiant now, and their radiance 
slU for him. LangholI^ felt the heart swimming in 
his body, the brain in his head. A couple of long- 
legged strides to meet her nine-tenths of the way, 
and he had taken RachePs hand before her husband 
and her friends. 

" Before God,^ said Langholm, " HI try ! '' 

Their hands met only to part There was a sar- 
donic laugh from Rachel'^s husband. 

"Do you forbid me?^ demanded Langholm, tinning 
upon him. 

"Far from it,'' said SteeL "I shall be most 
interested to see you go to work.*" 

"Is that a challenge.^'' 

The two men faced each other, while the third 
man and the women looked on. It had sounded like 
a challenge to all but the vicar, though neither of 
the others had had time to think so before they 
heard the word and recognised its justice. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MORE HASTE 

There are eminent men of action who can acquit 
themselves with equal credit upon the little field of 
letters, as some of the very best books of late years go 
to prove. The man of letters, on the other hand, 
capable of cutting a respectable figure in action, is, 
one fears, a much rarer t}rpe. Langholm was essen- 
tially a man of letters. He was at his best among 
his roses and his books, at his worst in unforeseen 
collision with the rougher realities of life. But give 
him time, and he was not the man to run away 
because his equipment for battle was as short as his 
confidence in himself ; and perhaps such courage as he 
possessed was not the less courageous for the crust of 
cowardice (mostly moral) through which it always had 
to break. Langholm had one other qualification for 
the quest to which he had committed himself, but for 
which he was as thoroughly unsuited by temperament 
as by the whole tenor of his solitary life. In addition 
to an ingenious imagination (a quality with its own 
defects, as the sequel will show), he had that capacity 
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enough to run this racket till the end of the year at 

least I If I can't strike the trail by then "" 

He lapsed into dear reminiscence and dearer day- 
dreams, their common scene some two hundred miles 
north ; but to realise his lapse was to recover from it 
promptly. Langholm glanced at himself in the little 
mirror. His was an honest face, and it was an honest 
part that he must play, or none at all. He leant over 
the apron and interested himself in the London life 
that was so familiar to him still. It was as though 
he had not been absent above a day, yet his perceptions 
were sharpened by his very absence of so many weeks. 
The wood pavement gave off a strong but not un- 
pleasant scent in the heavy August heat ; it was posi« 
tively dear to the old Londoner's nostrils. The further 
he drove upon his south-westerly course, the emptier 
were the well-known thoroughfares. St. James's Street 
might have been closed to traffic ; the clubs in Pall 
Mall were mostly shut. On the footways strolled the 
folk whom one only sees there in August and Sep- 
tember, the entire families from the coimtry, the less 
affluent American, guide-book in hand. Here and 
there was a perennial type, the pale actor with soft 
hat and blue-black chin, the ragged sloucher from 
park to park. Langholm could have foregathered 
with one and all, such was the strange fascination of 
the town for one who was twice the man among his 
northern roses. But that is the kind of mistress that 
London is to those who have once felt her spell ; you 
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looking up Chelsea friends, who were likely to be more 
conversant than himself with all the circumstances of 
Mr. Minchin''s murder and his wife^s arrest ; but who, 
as might have been expected, were one and all from 
home. 

In the morning the order of his plans was somewhat 
altered. It was essential that he should have those 
circumstances at his fingers' ends, at least so far as 
they had transpired in open court. Langholm had 
read the trial at the time with the inquisitive but 
impersonal interest which such a case inspires in the 
average man. Now he must study it in a very different 
spirit, and for the nonce he repaired betimes to the 
newspaper room at the British Museum. 

By midday he had mastered most details of the 
complex case, and made a note of every name and 
address which had found their way into the newspaper 
reports. But there was one name which did not appear 
in any account. Langholm sought it in bound volume 
after bound volume, until even the long-suffering 
attendants, who trundle the great tomes from their 
shelves on trollies, looked askance at the wanton reader 
who filled in a new form every five or ten minutes. 
But the reader's face shone with a brighter light at 
each fresh failure. Why had the name he wanted 
never come up in open court ? Where was the evidence 
of the man who had made all the mischief between the 
Minchins? Langholm intended having first the one 
and then the other ; already he was on the spring to 
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view, and the keys of the house of houses in his pocket. 
No caretaker could be got to live in it ; the agent 
seemed half-surprised at Langholm'^s readiness to see 
over it all alone. 

About an hour later the novelist stood at a door 
whose street and number were not inscribed upon any 
of the orders obtained by fraud from the King's Road 
agent. It was a door that needed painting, and there 
was a conspicuous card in the ground-floor window, 
Langholm tugged twice in his impatience at the old- 
fashioned belL If his face had been alight before, it 
was now on fire, for by deliberate steps he had arrived 
at the very conclusion to which he had been inclined 
to jump. At last came a slut of the imperishable 
lodging-house type. 

" Is your mistress in ? ^ 

" No." 

" When do you expect her ? " 

" Not before night."" 

" Any idea what time of night?"" 

The untidy child had none, but at length admitted 
that she had orders to keep the fii*e in for the land- 
lady"s supper. Langholm drew his own deduction. It 
would be little use his returning before nine o"clock. 
Five hours to wait ! He made one more cast before 
he went. 

" Have you been here long, my girl ? "" 

" Going on three months."" 

<« But your mistress has been here some years ? "" 
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" I believe so.**^ 

" Are you her only servant ? "^ 

"Yes.^ 

And five hours to wait for more ! 

It seemed an infinity to Langholm as he turned 
away. But at all events the house had not changed 
hands. The woman he would eventually see was the 
woman who had given invaluable evidence at the Old 
Bailey. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

WORSE SPEED 

Langholm returned to his hotel and wrote a few lines 
to Rachel. It had been arranged that he was to report 
progress direct to her, and as often as possible ; but it 
was a very open arrangement, in which Steel had 
sardonically concurred. Yet, little as there was to say, 
and for all his practice with the pen, it took Langholm 
the best part of an hour to write that he believed he 
had already obtained a most important clue, which 
the police had missed in the most incredible manner, 
though it had been under their noses all the time. So 
incredible did it appear, however, even to himself, 
when written down, that Langholm decided not to post 
this letter until after his interview with the Chelsea 
landlady. 

To kill the interval, he went for his dinner to the 
single club to which he still belonged. It was a 
Bohemian establishment off the Strand, and its time- 
honoured name was the best thing about it in this 
member^s eyes. He was soon cursing himself for 
coming near the place while engaged upon his great 
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and sacred quest. Not a ^^ clubbable "" person himself, 
as that epithet was understood in this its home, Lang- 
holm was not a little surprised when half-a-dozen 
men (most of whom he barely knew) rose to greet 
him on his appearance in the smoking-room. But 
even with their greetings came th^ explanation, to 
fill the new-comer with a horror too sudden for con- 
cealment 

It appeared that Mrs. Steel's identity with the 
whilom Mrs. Minchin had not only leaked out in 
Delverton. Langholm gathered that it was actually in 
one of that moming'^s halfpenny papers, at which he 
had not found time to glance in his hot-foot ardour 
for the chase. For the moment he was shocked beyond 
words, and not a little disgusted, to discover the cause 
of his own temporary importance. 

"Talk of the devil !^ cried a comparative crony. 
^^ I was just telling them that you must be the * well- 
known novelist^ in the case, as your cottage was 
somewhere down there. Have you really seen any- 
thing of the lady P'^ 

"Seen anything of her?*^ echoed a journalist to 
whom Langholm had never spoken in his life. " Why, 
can'^t you see that he bowled her out himself and came 
up straight to sell the news ? *^ 

Langholm took his comparative crony by the arm. 
" Come in and dine with me,^ he said ; " I can^t stand 
this ! Yes, yes, I know her well,^ he whispered, as 
they went round the screen which waa the only 
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partition between pipes and plates; ^^but let me see 
what that scurrilous rag has to say while you order. 
I'll do the rest, and you had better make it a bottle 
of champagne.^ 

The ** scurrilous rag '^ had less to say than Langholm 
had been led to expect. He breathed again when he 
had read the sequence of short but pithy paragraphs. 
Mrs. Minchin'^s new name was not given after all, nor 
that of her adopted district ; while Langholm himself 
only slunk into print as **a well-known novelist who, 
oddly enough, was among the guests, and eye-witness 
of a situation after his own heart.^ The district might 
have been any one of the many manufacturing centres 
in ^* the largest of shires,^ which was the one geogra- 
phical clue vouchsafed by the halfjpenny paper. Lang- 
holm began to regret his readiness to admit the 
impeachment with which he had been saluted ; it was 
only in his own club that he would have been pounced 
upon as the *^ well-known novelist ; ^ but it was some 
comfort to reflect that even in his own dub his exact 
address was not known, for his solicitor paid his sub- 
scription and sent periodically for his letters. Charles 
Langholm had not set up as hermit by halves; he 
had his own reasons for being thorough there. And it 
was more inspiriting than the champagne to feel that 
no fresh annoyance was likely to hetah the Steels 
through him. 

^' It's not 80 bad as I thought,'' said Langholm, 
throwing the newspaper aside as his companion, whose 
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as though it were too heavy for him, Valentine Venn 
looked over his shoulder. 

" Good God ! ^ said he. " Another fact worth most 
folks^ fiction — another coincidence you wouldn^t dare 
to use ! "^ 

i« Why— who is it ? "" 

Venn^s answer was to hail the dark, thin youth with 
rude geniality. The young fellow hesitated, almost 
shrank, but came shyly forward in the end. Lang- 
holm noted that he looked very ill, that his face was 
as sensitive as it was thin and pale, but his expression 
singularly sweet and pleasing. 

"Severino,^ said Venn, with a play-actor's pomp, 
<^ let me introduce you to Charles Langholm, the cele- 
brated novelist — * whom not to know is to argue your- 
self unknown.' '^ 

^^ Which is the champion non sequitur of litera- 
ture,"' added Langholm, with literary arrogance, as 
he took the lad's hand cordially in his own, only to 
release it hurriedly before he crushed such slender 
fingers to their hurt. 

" Mr. Langholm," pursued Venn, " is the hero of 
that paragraph "— Langholm kicked him under the 
table — "that — that paragraph about his last book, 
you know. Severino, Langholm, is the best pianist we 
have had in the club since I have been a member, and 
you will say the same yourself in another minute. He 
always plays to us when he drops in to dine, and you may 
think yourself lucky that he has dropped in to-night." 

R 
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^^ But where does the coincidence come in ? ^ asked 
Langholm, as the young fellow returned to the piano 
with rather a sad shake of the head. 

" What ! " cried Venn, below his breath : " do you 
mean to say you are a friend of Mrs. Minchin\ or 
whatever her name is now, and that you never heard 
of Severino ? " 

^^No,"" replied Langholm, his heart in an instanta- 
neous flutter. " Who is he ? " 

^^ The man she wanted to nurse the night her husband 
was murdered — the cause of the final row between 
them ! His name was kept out of the papers, but 
that's the man.^ 

Langholm sat back in his chair. To have spent a 
summer^s day in stolid search for traces of this man, 
only to be introduced to the man himself by purest 
chance in the evening ! It was, indeed, difficult to 
believe; nor was persuasion on the point followed by 
the proper degree of gratitude in Langholm for a 
transcendent stroke of fortune. In fact, he almost 
resented his luck ; he would so much rather have stood 
indebted to his skill. And there were other causes for« 
disappointment, as in an instant there were things 
more incredible to Langholm than the everyday coinci- 
dence of a chance meeting with the one person whom 
one desires to meet. 

^* So that^s the man ! ^ he echoed, in a tone that 
might have told his companion something, only the 
fingers which Langholm had feared to crush bad 
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already £Edleu upon the keys, with the strong, 
tender, unerring touch of a master, and the impres- 
sionable player was swaying with enthusiasm on 
his stool. 

" And can't he play ? ^ whispered Valentine Venn, 
as though it were the man's playing alone that they 
were discussing. 

Vet even the preoccupied novelist had to listen and 
nod, and then listen again, before replying. 

^^He can,"" said Langholm at length. ^^But why 
was it that they took such pains to keep his name out 
of the case ? ^ 

"They didn't. It would have done no good to 
drag him in« The poor devil was at death's door at 
the time of the murder.^ 

" But is that a fact ? '^ 

Venn opened his eyes. 

** Supposing," continued Langholmf speaking the 
thing that was not in his mind with the deplorable 
facility of the professional story-teller — ^* supposing 
that illness had been a sham, and they had really meant 
to elope under cover of it ! '^ 

" Well, it wasn't.'' 

^* I dare say not. But how do you know ? They 
ought to have put him in the box and had hb 
evidence." 

^^He was still too ill to be called," rejoined Venn. 
^* But ril take you at your word, dear boy, and tell you 
exactly how I do know all about his illness. You see 
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that dark chap with the cigar, who^s just/Come in to 
listen? That^s Severino^s doctor; it was he who put 
him up here ; and TU introduce you to him, if you like, 
after dinner."" 

^^ Thank you,^ said Lcmgholm, after some little 
hesitation ; ^^ as a matter of fact, I should like it very 
much. Venn,^^ he added, leaning right across the little 
table, " I know the woman well ! I believe in her 
absolutely, on every point, and I mean to make her 
neighbours and mine do the same. That is my object 
— don^t give it away ! ^ 

^^Dear boy, these lips are sealed,^ said Valentine 
Venn. 

But a very little conversation with the doctor sufficed 
to satisfy Langholm''s curiosity, and to remove from his 
mind the wild prepossession which he had allowed to 
grow upon it with every hour of that wasted day. The 
doctor was also one of the Bohemian colony in Chelsea, 
and by no means loth to talk about a tragedy of which 
he had exceptional knowledge, since he himself had 
been one of the medical witnesses at each successive 
stage of the investigations. He had also heard, on the 
other side of the screen, that Langholm was the novelist 
referred to in a paragraph which had of course had a 
special interest for him ; and, as was only fair, Langholm 
was interrogated in his turn. What was less fair, and 
indeed ungrateful in a marked degree, was the way in 
which the original questioner parried all questions put 
to himself; and he very soon left the dub. On his way 
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out, he went into the writing-room, and, tearing into 
little pieces a letter which he had written that after- 
noon, left the fragments behind him in the waste-paper 
basket. 

His exit from the room was meanwhile producing 
its sequel in a little incident which would have 
astonished Langholm considerably. Severino had been 
playing for nearly an hour on end, had seemed 
thoroughly engrossed in his own fascinating per- 
foimance, and quite oblivious of the dining and 
the smoking going on around him according to the 
accepted ease and freedom of the club. Yet no 
sooner was Langholm gone than the pianist broke 
off abruptly and joined the group which the other 
had deserted. 

'* Who is that fellow ? *" said Severino, in English so 
perfect that the slight Italian accent only added a 
charm to his gentle voice. ^* I did not catch the 
name."'' 

It was repeated, with such additions as may be fairly 
made behind a man'^s back. 

^^A dashed good fellow, who writes dashed bad 
novels,*" was one of tliese. 

" You foi^t ! "^ said another. " He is the * well- 
known novelist^ who is going the rounds as a neigh- 
bour and friend of Mrs. ""^ 

Looks from Venn and the doctor cut short the speech, 
but not before its import had come home to the young 
Italian, whose hollow cheeks flushed a dusky brown. 
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while his sunken eyes caught fire. In an instant he was 
on his feet, with no attempt to hide his excitement, 
and still less to mask the emotion that was its real 
name. 

*^ He knows her, do you tell me ? He knows Mrs. 
Minchin *" 

" Or whatever her name is now ; yes ; so he 
says,*" 

" And what is her name ? ^ 

" He won'*t say.*" 

** Nor where she lives ? ^ 

" No.^ 

*' Then where does he live ? ^ 

^^ None of us know that either ; he'^s the darkest horse 
in the club.*" 

Venn agreed with this speaker, some little bitterness 
in his tone. Another stood up for Langholm. 

" We should be as dark,'' said he, " if we had married 
Gaiety choristers, and they had left us, and we went in 
dread of their return ! ^ 

They sum up the life tragedies pretty pithily, in 
these dubs. 

^^ He was always a silly ass about women,'* rejoined 
Langholm's critic, summing up the man. ^So it's 
Mrs. Minchin now ! " 

The name acted like magic upon young Severino. 
His attention had wandered. In an instant it was 
more eager than before. 

'* If you don't know where he lives in the 
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country,'' he burst out, "where is he staying in 
town ? " 

" We don't know that either.'' 

" Then I mean to find out ! " 

And the pale musician rushed from the room, in 
pursuit of the man who had been all day pursuing 
him. 
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imagination. It was a case for patient investigation, 
close reasoning, logical deduction, all arts in which 
the imaginative man is almost inevitably deficient. 

Langholm, however, had enough lightness of 
temperament to abandon an idea as readily as he 
formed one, and his late suspicion was already driven 
to the four winds. He only hoped he had not 
shown what was in his mind at the club. Lang- 
holm was a just man, and he honestly regretted 
the injustice that he had done, even in his own 
heart, and for ever so few hours, to a thoroughly 
innocent man. 

And all up Piccadilly this man was sitting within 
a few inches of him, watching his face with a 
passionate envy, and plucking up courage to speak ; 
he only did so at Hyde Park Comer, where an 
intervening passenger got down. 

Langholm was sufficiently startled at the sound 
of his own name, breaking in upon the reflections 
indicated, but to find at his elbow the very face 
which was in his mind was to lose all power of 
immediate reply. 

^ My name is Severino,^ explained the other. ^^ I 
was introduced to you an hour or two ago at the 
club.^ 

" Ah, to be sure ! ** cried Langholm, recovering. 
^^Odd thing, though, for we must have left about 
the same time, and I never saw you till jthis 
moment.^ 
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Severino took the vacant place by Langholm'^s side. 
*^ Mr. Langholm,^ said he, a tremor in his soft voice^ 
^^ I have a confession to make to you. I followed you 
from the club ! *" 

« Yoti followed tmr 

Langholm could not help the double emphasis ; to 
him it seemed a grotesque tiiming of the tables, a too 
poetically just ending to that misspent day. It was 
all that he could do to repress a smile. 

" Yes, I followed you,^ the young Italian repeated, 
with his taking accent, in his touching voice ; ^' and 
I beg your pardon for doing so — though I would do 
the same again — I will tell you why. I thought 
that you were talking about me while I was strumming 
to them at the club. It is possible, of course, that I 
was quite mistaken ; but when you went out I stopped 
at once and asked questions. And they told me you 
were a friend of — a great friend of mine — of Mrs. 
Minchin ! '^ 

^ It is true enough,^^ said Langholm, after a pause. 
"Well?" 

"She was a very great friend of mine,^ repeated 
Severino. " That was all.'^ 

And he sighed. 

"So I have heard,^ said Langholm, with sympathy. 
" I can well believe it, for I might almost say the same 
of her myself 

The ^bus toiled on beside the park. The two Icuig 
lines of lights rose gently ahead until they almost 
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met, and the two men watched them as they 
spoke. 

"Until to-day,** continued Severino, "I did not 
know whether she was dead or alive,** 

" She is both alive and well.** 

" And married again ? ** 

" And married again.** 

There was a long pause. The park ended first. 

" I want you to do me a great favour,** said Severino 
in Knightsbridge. ^* She was so good to me ! I shall 
never forget it, and yet I have never been able to 
thank her. I nearly died — it was at that time — and 
when I remembered, she had disappeared. I beg and 
beseech you, Mr. Langholm, to tell me her name, 
and where she is living now ! ** 

I^ngholm looked at his companion in the confluence 
of lights at the Sloane Street comer. The pale face 
was alight with passion, the sunken eyes ablaze. ^*I 
cannot tell you,** he answered shortly. 

"Is it your own name ?** 

" Good God, no ! ** 

And Langholm laughed harshly. 

" Will you not even tell me where she lives ?** 

" I cannot, without her leave ; but if you like I will 
tell her about you.'* 

There was no answer as they drove on. Then of a 
sudden Langholm*s arm was seized and crushed by 
bony fingers. 

" I am dying,** the low voice whispered hoarsely in 
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been even keener than it was. In a way he now felt 
drawn to the poor, frank boy who had so lately been 
the object of his unjust and unfounded suspicions. 
There was a new light in which to think of him, a 
new bond between them, a new spring of sympathy or 
jealousy, if not of both. But Langholm was not in 
London to show sympathy or friendship for any man. 
He was in London simply and solely upon his own 
great quest, in which no man must interrupt him. 
That was why he had been so guarded about his 
whereabouts — though not guarded enough — and why 
he watched the omnibus out of sight before entering 
his hotel. The old Londoner had forgotten how few 
places there are at which one can stay in Sloane Street 

A bad twenty-four hours was in store for him. 

They began well enough with the unexpected dis- 
covery that an eminent authority on crime and criminals, 
who had been a good friend to Langholm in his London 
days, was still in town. The novelist went round to 
his house that night, chiefly because it was not ten 
minutes^ walk from the Cadogan Hotel, and with little 
hope of finding anybody at home. Yet there was his 
fi-iend, with the midnight lamp just lighted, and so 
kind a welcome that Langholm confided in him on the 
spot. And the man who knew all the detectives in 
London did not laugh at the latest recruit to their 
ranks ; but smile he did. 

*^ ril tell you what I might do,"^ he said at length. 
«^ I might give you a card that should get you into the 
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Black Museum at New Scotland Yard, where they would 
show you any relics they may have kept of the Minchin 
murder; only don''t say why you want to see them. 
Every man you see there will be. a detective ; you may 
come across the very fellows who got up the case ; if 
so, they may tell you what they think of it, and you 
should be able to find out whether they^re trying again. 
Here you are, Langholm, and I wish you luck. Doing 
anything to-morrow night ?^ 

Langholm could safely say that he was not. 

^^ Then dine with me at the Rag at seven, and tell 
me how you get on. It must be seven, because Vm 
off to Scotland by the night mail. And I don^t want 
to be discouraging, my dear fellow, but it is only 
honest to say that I think more of your chivalry than 
of your chances of success ! ** 

At the Black Museum they had all the trophies 
which had been produced in court ; but the officer who 
acted as showman to Langholm admitted that they had 
no right to retain any of them. They were Mrs. 
Minchin's property, and if they knew where she was 
they would of course restord* everything. 

^^But the papers say she isn^t Mrs. Minchin any 
longer,'' the officer added. ** Well, well ! There's no 
accounting for taste.'' 

^^ But Mrs. Minchin was acquitted," remarked Lang- 
holtn, in tone as impersonal as he could make it. 

" Ye-es," drawled his guide, dryly. " Well, it's not 
for us to say anything about that." 
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^^ But you think all the more, I suppose ? ^ 

" There's only one opinion about it in the Yard,*" 

" But surely you havetft given up trying to find out 
who really did murder Mr. Minchin ?*" 

" We think we did find out, sir,*" was the reply to 
that. 

So they had given it up ! For a single second the 
thought was stimulating : if the humble author could 
succeed where the police had failed ! But the odds 
against such success were probably a million to one, 
and Langholm sighed as he handled the weapon with 
which the crime had been committed, in the opinion of 
the police. 

^^AVhat makes you so certain that this was the 
revolver?^ he inquired, more to satisfy his conscience 
by leaving no question unasked than to voice any 
doubt upon the point. 

The other smiled as he explained the peculiarity 
of the pistol ; it had been made in Melbourne, and it 
caiTied the bullet of peculiar size which had been 
extracted from Alexander Minchin'^s body. 

^^ But London is full of old Australians,^ objected 
Langholm, for objection's sake. 

" Well, sir," laughed the officer, ^ you find one who 
carries a revolver like this, and prove that he was in 
Chelsea on the night of the murder, with a motive 
for comimitting it, and we shall be glad of his name 
and address. Only don't forget the motive ; it wasn't 
robbery, you know, though her ladyship was so 
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sure it was robbers ! There'^s the maker^s name on 
the barrel I should take a note of it, sir, if I was 
you!^ 

That name and that note were all that Langhohn 
had to show when he dined with the criminologist 
at his service club the same evening. The amateur 
detective looked a beaten man already, but he talked 
through his teeth of inspecting the revolvers in every 
pawnbroker's shop in London. 

^*It will take you a year,*" said the old soldier, 
cheerfully. 

*'It seems the only chance,"" replied the de- 
spondent novelist. ^* It is a case of doing that or 
nothing."" 

" Then take the advice of an older fogey than your- 
self, and do nothing ! You are quite right to believe 
in the lady's innocence ; there is no excuse for enter- 
taining any other belief, still less for expressing it 
But when you come to putting salt on the real culprit, 
that's another matter. My dear fellow, it's not the 
sort of thing that you or I could hope to do on our 
own, even were the case far simpler than it is. It 
was very sporting of you to offer for a moment to 
try your hand ; but if I were you I should confess 
without delay that the task is far beyond you, for 
that's the honest truth." 

Langholm walked back to his hotel, revolving this 
advice. Its soundness was undeniable, while the 
source from which it came gave it exceptional weight 
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and value. It was an expert opinion which no man 
in his senses could afford to ignore, and Langholm 
felt that Mrs. Steel also ought at least to hear it 
before building on his efforts. The letter would 
prepare her for his ultimate failure, as it was only 
fair that she should be prepared, and yet would leave 
him free to strain every nerve in any fresh direction 
in which a chance ray lit the path. But it would 
be a difficult letter to write, and Langholm was still 
battling with the first sentence when he reached the 
Cadogan. 

'^A gentleman to see me .^^ he cried in surprise. 
" What gentleman ? '' 

^^ Wouldn'^t leave his name, sir ; said he'^d call again ; 
a foreign gentleman, he seemed to me.*^ 

^^ A delicate-looking man ? ^ 

" Very, sir. You seem to know him better than 
he knows you,^ added the hall-porter, with whom 
Langholm had made friends. ^^ He wasn^t certain 
whether it was the Mr. Langholm he wanted who 
was stajring here, and he asked to look at the 
register.*" 

^Did you let him see it?^ cried Langholm, 
quickly. 

" I did, sir." 

^ Then let me have another look at it, please ! *" 

It was as Langholm feared. Thoughtlessly, but 
naturally enough, when requested to put his own 
name in the book, he had also filled in that full 
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address which he took such pams to conceal in places 
where he was better known. And that miserable 
young Italian, that fellow Severino, had discovered 
not only where he was staying in town, but where he 
lived in the country, and his next discovery would be 
Normanthorpe House and its new mistress! Lang- 
holm felt enraged ; after his own promise to write to 
Rachel, a promise already fulfilled, the unhappy 
youth might have had the decency to refrain from 
underhand tricks like this. Langholm felt inclined 
to take a cab at once to Severino^s lodgings, there 
to relieve his mind by a very plain expression of 
his opinion. But it was late ; and perhaps allowances 
should be made for a sick man with a passion as 
hopeless as his bodily state; in any case he would 
sleep upon it first. 

But there was no sleep for Charles Langholm that 
night, nor did the thought of Severino enter his head 
again ; it was suddenly swept aside and as suddenly 
replaced by that of the man who was to fill the 
novelists mind for many a day. 

Idly glancing up and down the aut<^^phed pages 
of the hotel register, as his fingers half-mechanically 
turned leaf after leaf backward, Langholm^s eye had 
suddenly caught a name of late as familiar to him 
as his own. 

It was the name of John Buchanan Steel. 

And the date was the date of the Minchin murder. 



CHAPTER XXra 

I DAWN 

The hall-porter was only too ready for further chat. 
It was the dull season, and this visitor was one of 
a variety always popular in the quieter hotels; he 
was never above a pleasant word with the servants. 
Yet the porter stared at Langholm as he approached. 
His face was flushed, and his eyes so bright that 
there would have been but one diagnosis by the 
average observer. But the porter knew that Lang- 
holm had come in sober, and that for the last 
twenty minutes he had sat absorbed in the hotel 
register. 

^I see,^ said Langholm — and even his voice was 
altered, which made the other stare the harder — 
*^ I see that a friend of mine stayed here just upon 
a year ago. I wonder if you remember him ? ^ 

*^ If it was the ofT-season, sir, I dare say I 
shall.'' 

** It was in September, and his name was 
Steel." 
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" How long did he stay ? "^ 

*^Only one night, I gather — an elderly gentleman 
with very white hair." 

The porter^s face lighted up. 

^* I remember him, sir ! I should think I did ! A 
very rich gentleman, I should say ; yes, he only stayed 
the one night, but he gave me a sovereign when he 
went away next day.*" 

*^He is very rich," said Langholm, repressing by 
main force a desire to ask a string of questions. 
He fancied that the porter was not one who needed 
questioning, and his patience had its immediate 
reward. 

^*I remember when he arrived," the man went on. 
*^ It was late at night, and he hadn't ordered his room. 
He came in first to see whether we could give him 
one. I paid the cab myself and brought in his 
bag." 

** He had just arrived from the country, I pre- 
sume?" 

The porter nodded. 

" At King's Cross, by the 10.45, I believe ; but it 
must have been a good bit late, for I was just coming 
off duty, and the night-porter was just coming 



on." 



Then you didn't see any more of Mr. Steel that 
night ? " 

*^ I saw him go out again," said the porter, 
dryly, *^ after he'd had something to eat, for we are 
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short-handed iu the off-seasoD, and I stopped up myself 
to sec he got it. I didn^t see him come in the second 
time.'" 

Langholm could hardly believe his ears. To cover 
his excitement he burst out laughing. 

" The old dog ! "" he cried. " Do you know if he 
ever came in at all ? " 

^^ Between two and three, I believe,^ said the porter 
in the same tone. 

Langholm laughed again, but asked no more 
({uestions, and in a little he was pacing his bedroom 
floor, with fevered face and tremulous stride, as he 
was to continue pacing it for the greater part of that 
August night. 

Yet it was not a night spent in thought, but rather 
in intercepting and in casting out the kind of thoughts 
that chased each other through the novelist's brain. 
His imagination had him by the forelock once more, 
but this time he was resisting with all his might. It 
meant resistance to the strongest attribute that he 
possessed. The man^^s mind was now a picture-gallery 
and now a stage. He thought in pictures and he saw 
ill scenes. It was no fault of Langholm's, any moi-e 
than it was a merit. Imagination was the pre- 
dominant force of his intellect, as in othei*s is the 
{)owcr of reasoning, or the gift of languages, or 
the mastery of figures. Langholm could no more help 
it than he could change the colour of his eyes, but 
to-night he did his best He had mistaken invention 
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for discovery once already. He was grimly determined 
not to let it happen twice. 

To suspect Steel because he chanced to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Chelsea on the night of the 
murder, and absent from his hotel about the hour of 
its committal, was not less absurd than his first sus- 
picion of the man who could be proved to have been 
lying between life and death at the time. There had 
been something to connect the dead man with Severino. 
There was nothing within Langholm^s knowledge to 
connect him with Steel. Yet Steel was the most 
mysterious person that he had ever met with outside 
the pages of his own novels. No one knew where he 
had made his money. He might well have made it in 
Australia ; they might have known each other out 
there. Langholm suddenly remembered the Australian 
swagman whom he had seen ^'knocking down his 
cheque^ at a wayside inn within a few miles of Nor- 
manthorpe, and Steel's gratuitously explicit statement 
that neither he nor his wife had ever been in Australia 
in their lives. There was one lie at least, then why 
not two ? Yet, the proven lie might have been told 
by Steel simply to anticipate and allay any possible 
suspicion of his wife's identity. That was at least 
conceivable. And this time Langholm sought the 
conceivable explanation more sedulously than the 
suspicious circumstance. 

He had been fai* too precipitate in all that he Iiad 
done hitherto, from the Monday morning up to this 
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Wednesday night. His departure on the Monday had 
been in itself premature. He had come away without 
seeing the Steels again, whereas he should have had 
an exhaustive interview with one or both of them 
before embarking upon his task. But SteePs half- 
hostile and half-scomfiil attitude was more than Lang- 
holm could trust his temper to endure, and he had 
despaired of seeing Mrs. Steel alone. There were 
innumerable points upon which she could have supplied 
him with valuable information. He had hoped to 
obtain what he wanted from the fuller reports of the 
trial ; but that investigation had been conducted upon 
the supposition that his wife, and no other, had caused 
the death of Alexander Minchin. No business friend 
of the deceased had been included among the witnesses, 
and the very least had been made of his financial 
difficulties, which had formed no part of the case for 
the Crown. 

Langholm, however, his wits immensely quickened 
by the tonic of his new discovery, b^^ to see 
possibilities in this aspect of the matter, and, as soon 
as the telegraph offices were open, he despatched a 
rather long message to Mrs. Steel, reply paid. It was 
simply to request the business address of her late 
husband, with the name and address of any partner or 
other business man who had seen much of him in the 
City. If the telegram were not intercepted, Langholm 
calculated that he should have his reply in a couple of 
hours, and one came early in the forenoon, — 
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Langholm, ^^ but I have come to make a few inquiries 
about the late Alexander Minchin, who, I believe, 
once ^ 

" Quite right ! Quite right ! '^ cried Crofts, as the 
purple turned a normal red in his sanguine countenance. 
*' Alexander Minchin — poor fellow — to be sure ! Take 
a seat, inspector, take a seat. Happy to afibrd you 
any information in my power."*^ 

If Mr. Crofts looked relieved, however, as many a 
decent citizen might under a similar visitation, it was 
a very real relief to Langholm not to have been found 
out at a glance. He took the proffered seat with the 
greater readiness on noting how near it was to the 
door. 

^' The death of Mr. Minchin is, as you know, still a 
mystery *" 

" I didn^t know it,'' inteiTupted Crofts, who had quite 
recovered his spirits. "I thought the only mystery 
was how twelve sane men could have acquitted his 
wife." 

^^That," said I^iangholm, ^^was the opinion of many 
at the time; but it is one which we are obliged to 
disregard, whether we agree with it or not. The case 
still engages our attention, and must do so until we 
have explored every possible channel of investigation. 
What I want from you, Mr. Crofts, is any information 
that you can give me concerning Mr. Minchin's financial 
position at the time of his death." 

^* It was bad," said Mr. Crofts, promptly ; ^^ about as 
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bad as it could be. He had one lucky flutter, and it 
would have been the ruin of him if he had lived. He 
backed his luck for more than it was worth, and his 
luck deserted him on the spot. Yes, poor old devil ! ^ 
sighed the sympathetic Crofts : *^ he thought he was 
going to make his pile out of hand, but in another 
week he would have been a bankrupt.'" 

" Had you known him long, Mr. Crofts ? " 

*^ Not six months ; it was down at Brighton we met, 
quite by chance, and got on talking about Westralians. 
It was I put him on to his one good spec. His wife 
was with him at the time — couldn^t stand the woman ! 
She was much too good for me and my missus, to say 
nothing of her own husband. I remember one night 
on the pier *" 

" I won't trouble you about Brighton, Mr. Crofts,^ 
Langholm interrupted as politely as he could. *^Mr. 
Minchin was not afterwards a partner of yours, was 
he?^ 

" Never ; though I won't say he mightn't have been 
if things had panned out differently, and he had gone 
back to Westralia with some capital. Meanwhile he 
had the run of my office, and that was all."" 

" And not even the benefit of your advice ? ** 

^' He wouldn't take it, once he was bitten with the 
game." 

Thus fai* Langholm had simply satisfied his own 
curiosity upon one or two points concerning a dead man 
who had been little more than a name to him hitherto. 
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His one discovery of the least potential value was that 
Minchin had evidently died in difficulties. He now 
consulted some notes jotted down on an envelope upon 
his way to the City. 

^ Mr. Minchin, as you areaware,^ resumed Langholm, 
^^ was, like his wife, an Australian by birth. Had he 
many Australian friends here in London P**^ 

"None at all,"^ replied Mr. Crofts, *Uhat I am 
aware of." 

" Nor anywhere else in the country, think you ? " 

" Not that I remember." 

^^ Not in the north of England, for example ? " 

Thus led, Mr. Crofts frowned at his desk until an 
enlightened look broke over his florid face. 

" By Jove, yes ! " said he. " Now you speak of it, 
there teas somebody up north — a rich man, too — but 
he only heard of him by chance a day or so before his 
death." 

'^ A rich man, you say ; and an Australian ? " 

^^ I donH know about that, but it was out there they 
had known each other, and Minchin had no idea he 
was in England till he saw it in the paper a day or 
two before his death." 

^^ Do you remember the name ? " 

" No, I don% for he never told it to me ; fact is, 
we were not on the best of terms just at the last," 
explained Mr. Crofts. "Money matters — money matters 
— they divide the best of friends — and to tell you the 
truth he owed me more than I could afford to lose. 
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But the day before the last day of his life he came in 
and said it was all right, heM square up before the 
week was out, and if that wasn'*t good enough for me 
I could go to the devil. Of course I asked him where 
the money was coming from, and he said from a man 
hc'^d not heard of for years until that morning, but 
he didn'^t say how he'd heard of him then, only that 
he must be a millionaire. So then I asked why a man 
he hadn't seen for so long should pay his debts, but 
Miuchin only laughed and swore and said he'd make 
him. And that was the last I ever heard of it; he 
sat down at that desk over yonder and wrote to his 
millionaire there and then, and took it out himself to 
post. It was the last time I saw him alive, for he 
said he W6isn't coming back till he got his answer, 
and it was the last letter he ever wrote in the 
place." 

^' On that desk, eh ? " Langholm glanced at the 
spare piece of office furniture in the comer, " Didn't 
he keep any papers here ? " he added. 

" He did, but you fellows impounded them." 

" Of coui*se we did," said Langholm, hastily. " Then 
you have nothing of his left ? " 

'^ Only his pen, and a diary in which he hadn't 
written a word. I slipped them into a drawer with his 
papers, and there they are still." 

Lemgholm felt disappointed. He had learnt so 
much, it was tantalising not to learn a little more. 
If only he could make sure of that millionaire friend 
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of Minchin! In his own mind he was all but sure, 
but his own mind was too elastic by half. 

Crofts was drumming on the blotting-pad in front of 
him ; all of a sudden Langholm noticed that it had a 
diary attached. 

"Minchin'*s diary wasn't one like yours, was it?'*' he 
exclaimed. 

" The same thing,'' said Mr. Crofts. 

" Then I should like to see it.'' 

" There's not a word written in it ; one of you chaps 
overhauled it at the time." 

" Never mind ! " 

" Well, then, it's in the top long drawer of the desk 
he used to use — if my clerk has not appropriated it to 
his own use." 

Langholm held his breath as he went to the drawer 
in question. In another instant his breath escaped him 
in a sigh of thankfulness. The ^ Universal Diary " 
(for the year before) was there, sure enough. And it 
was attached to a pink blotter precisely similar to 
that upon which Mr. Crofts still drummed with idle 
fingers. 

^^ Anything more I can show you?" inquired that 
worthy, humorously. 

I^iangholm was gazing intently, not at the diary, but 
at the pink blotting-paper. Suddenly he looked up. 

*^ You say that was the last letter he ever wrote in 
your office ? " 

" The very last" 
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*^Then — ^yes — ^you can show me a looking-glass if 
you have one ! ^ 

Crofts had a small one on his chimney-piece. 

" By the Lord Harry,'' said he, handing it, ** but you 
tip-top tecs are a leery lot ! '^ 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ONE WHO WAS NOT BIDDEN 

Langholm went north next morning by the ten 
oVlock express from King'^s Cross. He had been but 
four nights in town, and not four days, yet to Lang- 
holm they might have been weeks, for he had never 
felt so much and slept so little in all his life. He 
had also done a good deal; but it is the moments 
of keen sensation that make up the really crowded 
hours, and Langholm was to run the gamut of his 
emotions before this memorable week was out. In 
psychological experience it was to be, for him, a 
little lifetime in itself; indeed, the week seemed that 
already, while it was still young, and comparatively 
poor in incident and surprise. 

He had bought magazines and the literary papers 
for his journey, but he could concentrate his mind 
on nothing, and only the exigencies of railway 
travelling kept him off his 1^. Luckily for Lang- 
holm, however, sleep came to him when least expected, 
in his cool comer of the corridor train, and he only 

awoke in time for luncheon before the change at 

S71 
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York. His tired brain was vastly refreshed, but so far 
he could not concentrate it, even on the events of 
these eventful days. He was still in the thick of them. 
A sense of proportion was as yet impossible, and a con- 
secutive review the most difficult of intellectual feats. 
Langholm was too excited, and the situation too 
identical with suspense, for a clear sight of all its 
bearings and potentialities ; and then there was the 
stem self-discipline, the determined bridling of the 
imagination, in which he had not yet relaxed. Once 
in the night, however, in the hopeless hours between 
darkness cmd broad day, he had seen clearly for a 
while, and there and then pinned his vision down to 
paper. 

It concerned only one aspect of the case, but this 
was how Langholm found that he had stated it, on 
taking out his pocket-book during the final stages of 
his journey — 



PROVISIONAL CASE AGAINST 



1. Was in Sloane Street on the night of the murder^ 

at an hotel about a mUe from the house in 
which the murder was committed. Tliis can be 
proved. 

2. Left hotel shorthf i^ter arrival towards mid- 

nighty believed to have returned between two 
and three, and would thus have been absent 
at very time at which crime was committed 
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according to medical evidence addticed at trial. 
But exact duration of absence Jrom hotel can 
be proved. 
3. Knew M, in Australia, but was in England un- 
known to M. till two mornings before murder^ 

when M. wrote letter on receipt (ff which 

came up to town (arrimig near scene 



qf murder as above stated^ about time qf com- 
mission). All this morally certain and probcMy 
capable qf legal proof. 

4. ^^ So then I asked why a man he hadv^t seen 

for so long shoidd pay his debts ; but M. otdy 
laughed and sworCy and said he'*d make him."*^ 
C. could be subposimed to confirm ^not to amplify 
this statement to mCy with others to effect that 
it was for money M. admitted having written 
to "a millionaire^ 

5, Attauled Mrs. M.'*s trial throughotUf thereafter 

making her acquaifdaiwe and offering fnarriage 
without any previous private knowledge what- 
soever (ff her character or antecedents. 

POSSIBLE MOnVES 

is a human mystery^ his past life a 



greater one. He elaborately pretends that no part 

(if that past was spent in Australia. 
M. said he knew him there ; also that *^ he'*d make 

him ^ — pay up I 
Blackmail pwt inconsistent with M.^s character. 

T 
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Men have died as they deserved before to-day for 
threatenhig blackmail. 

Possible Motive for Marriage 
Atonement of the Guilty to the Innocent. 

As Langholm read and re-read these precise pro- 
nouncements, with something of the detachment and 
the mild surprise with which he occasionally dipped 
into his own earlier volumes, he congratulated him- 
self upon the evidently lucid interval which had pro- 
duced so much order from the chaos that had been 
his mind. Chaotic as its condition still was, that 
orderly array of impression, discovery, and surmise, 
bore the test of conscientious reconsideration. And 
there was nothing that Langholm felt moved to 
strike out in the train ; but, on the other hand, 
he saw the weakness of his case as it stood at 
present, and was helped to see it by the detective 
officer'^s remark to him at Scotland Yard : " You 
find one (old Australian) who carries a revolver 
like this, and prove that he was in Chelsea on the 
night of the murder, with a motive for committing it, 
and we shall be glad of his name and address.*^ Lang- 
holm had found the old Australian who could be 
proved to have been in Chelsea, or thereabouts, on 
the night in question ; but the pistol he could not hope 
to find, and the motive was mere surmise. 
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Aud yet, to the walls of the wind that he was trying 
bo hard to cleanse from prejudice and prepossession — 
to school indeed to an inhuman fairness — there clung 
small circumstances and smaller details which could 
influence no one else, which would not constitute 
evidence before any tribunal, but which weighed more 
with Langholm himself than all the points arrayed in 
his note-book with so much primness and precision. 

There was Rachel^s vain appeal to her husband, 
** Find out who is guilty if you want people to believe 
that I am not.**" Why should so natural a petition 
have been made in vain, to a husband who after all 
had shown some solicitude for his wife^s honour, and 
who had the means to employ the best detective talent 
in the world? Langholm could only conceive one 
reason : there was nothing for the husband to find out, 
but everything for him to hide. 

Langholm remembered the wide-eyed way in which 
Steel had looked at his wife before replying, and the 
man's embarrassment grew automatically in his mind. 
His lips had indeed shut very tight, but unconscious 
exaggeration made them tremble first. 

And then the fellow's manner to himself, his defiant 
taunts, his final challenge ! Langholm was not sorry 
to remember the last; it relieved him from the moral 
incubus of the clandestine and the underhand ; it bid 
him go on and do his worst ; it set his eyes upon the 
issue as between himself and Steel, and it shut them to 
the final powibilities as touching the woman in the case. 
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So Langholm came back from sultry London to a 
world of smoke and rain, with furnaces flaring through 
the blurred windows, and the soot laid with the dust 
in one of the grimiest towns in the island ; but he soon 
shook both from his feet, and doubled back upon the 
local line to a rural station within a mile and a half of 
his cottage. This distance he walked by muddy ways, 
through the peculiarly humid atmosphere created by a 
sky that has rained itself out and an earth that can 
hold no more, and came finally to his dripping garden 
by the wicket at the back of the cottage. There he 
stood to inhale the fine earthy fragrance which atoned 
somewhat for a rather desolate scene. The roses were 
all washed away. William Allen Richardson clung 
hei*e and there, in the shelter of the southern eaves, 
but he was far past his prime, and had better have 
perished with the exposed beauties on the tiny trees. 
The soaking foliage had a bluish tinge ; the glimpse of 
wooded upland, across the valley through the gap in the 
hedge of Penzance briars, lay colourless and indistinct 
as a faded print from an imperfect negative. A footstep 
cmnched the wet gravel at Langholm^s back. 

" Thank God youVe got back, sir ! "^ cried a York- 
shire voice in devout accents ; and Langholm, turning, 
met the troubled face and tired eyes of the woman 
next door, who kept house for him while living in 
her own. 

" My dear Mrs. Brunton,'' he exclaimed, " what on 
earth has happened? You didn'^t expect me earlier, 
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did you? I wired you my train first thing this 
morning.'' 

"Oh, no, it isn't that, sir. It's — it's the poor 
young gentleman " 

And her apron went to her eyes. 

" What young gentleman, Mrs. Brunton ? " 

" Him ''at you saw i' London an' sent all this way 
for change of air ! He wasn't fit to travel half the 
distance. I've been nursing him of all night and all 
day too." 

^^ A young gentleman, and sent by me P " Langholm's 
face was blank until a harsh light broke over it. 
" \Vhat's his name, Mrs. Brunton ? " 

" I can't tell you, sir. He said he was a friend of 
yours, and that was all before he took ill. He's been 
too bad to answer questions all day. And then we 
knew you'd soon be here to tell us." 

" A foreigner, I suppose .'' " 

"I should say he was, sir." 

" And did he really tell you I had sent him ? " 

" Well, I can't say he did, not in so many words, but 
that was what I thought he meant It was like this, 
sir," continued Mrs. Brunton, as they stood face to 
face on the wet gravel : "just about this time yesterday 
I was busy ironing, when my nephew, the lad you used 
to send with letters, who's here again for his summer 
holidays, comes to me an' says, ^ You're wanted.' So I 
went, and there was a young gentleman looking fit to 
drop. He'd a bag with him, and he'd walked all the 
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way fix>m Upthorpe station, same as I suppose you 
have now; but yesterday was the hottest day we\'e 
had, and I never did see living face so like the dead. 
He had hardly life enough to ask if this was where you 
lived ; and when I said it was, but you were away, he 
nodded and said he^d just seen you in London ; and he 
was sure he might come in and rest a bit. Well, sir, I 
not only let him do that, but you never will lock up 
anything, so I gave him a good sup o^ your whisky 
too!^ 

" Quite right,"" said Langholm — ^^ and then ? ^ 

^^ It seemed to pull him together a bit, and he b^an 
to talk. He wanted to know about all the grand folks 
round about, where they lived and how long they'd 
lived there. At last he made me tell him the way to 
Normanthorpe House, after asking any amount of 
questions about Mr. and Mrs. Steel ; it was hard 
work not to tell him what had just come out, but I 
remembered what you said before you went away, sir, 
and I left that to others."" 

^ Good ! "" said Langholm. ^^ But did he go to 
Normanthorpe ? "" 

^^ He started, though I begged him to sit still while 
we tried to get him a trap from the village ; and his 
self-will nearly cost him his Ufe, if it doesn"t yet He 
was hardly out of sight when we see him come stag- 
gering back with his handkerchief up to his mouth, 
and the blood dripping through his fingers into the 
road."" 
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** A hemorrhage ! ^ 

" Yes, sir, yon was the very word the doctor used, 
and he says if he has another it^ll be all up. So you 
may think what a time I>e had ! If he'^s a friend of 
yours, sir, I^m sure I don't mind. In any case, poor 
gentleman ^ 

^^ He is a friend of mine,^ interrupted Langholm, 
*^ and we must do all we can for him. I will help you, 
Mrs. Brunton. You shaU have your sleep to-ni^t. 
Did you put him into my room ? ^ 

" No, sir, yoiu: bed wasn't ready, so we popped him 
straight into our own; and now he has everything 
nice and clean and comfortable as I could make it. If 
only we can pull him tlu'ough, poor young gentleman, 
between us ! *" 

'^ God bless you for a good woman,"" said Lang- 
holm, from his heart; "it will be His will and not 
your fault if we fail. Yes, I should like to see the 
|K)or fellow, if I may.*" 

^^ He is expecting you, sir. He told Dr. Sedley he 
must see you the moment you arrived, and the doctor 
said he might. No, he won't know youVe here yet, 
and he can't have heard a word, for our room is at 
t'front o' t'house.'' 

^^ Then I'll go up alone, Mrs. Brunton, if you won^ 
mind." 

Severino was lying in a high square bed, his black 
locks tossed upon a spotless pillow no whiter than 
his face; a transparent hand came from under the 
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bed-clothes to meet Langholm^s outstretched one, but 
it fell back upon the sick man'^s breast instead. 

" Do you forgive me ? '^ he whispered, in a voice 
both hoarse and hollow. 

"What for?'' smiled Langholm. "You had a 
right to come where you liked; it is a free country, 
Severino.*" 

" But I went to your hotel — ^behind your back ! " 

"That was quite fair, my good fellow. Come, I 
mean to shake hands, whether you like it or not.'' 

And the sound man took the sick one's hand with 
womanly tenderness ; and so sat on the bed, looking far 
into the great dark sinks of fever that were human 
eyes ; but the fever was of the brain, for the poor 
fellow's hand was cool. 

" You do not ask me why I did it," came from the 
tremulous lips at last. 

" Perhaps I know." 

" I will tell you if you are right" 

" It was to see her again — your kindest friend — and 
mine," said Langholm, gently. 

" Yes ! It was to see her again — before I die ! " 

And the black eyes blazed again. 

"You are not going to die," said Langholm, .with 
the usual reassuring scorn. 

" I am. Quite soon. On your hands, I only fear. 
And I have not seen her yet ! " 

"You shall see her," said Langholm, tenderly, 
gravely. He was rewarded with a slight pressure of 
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the emaciated hand ; but for the first time he suspected 
that all the scrutiny was not upon one side — that the 
sick youth was trying to read him in his turn. 

*^ I love her ! "" at last cried Severino, in rapt whispers. 
" Do you hear me ? I love her ! I love her ! What 
does it matter now ? ''' 

" It would matter to her if you told her,^ rejoined 
Langholm. " It would make her very unhappy.*" 

« Then I need not tell her.'' 

" You must not, indeed.'*' 

«< Very well, I will not. It is a promise, and I keep 
my promises ; it is only when I make none " 

*^ That's all right," said Langholm, smiling. 

" Then you will bring her to me ? " 

^^ I shall have to see her first, and the doctor." 

"But you wiU do your best? That is why I am 
here, remember ! I shall teU the doctor so myself." 

" I will do my best," said Langholm, as he rose. 

A last whisper followed him to the door. 

" Because I worship her ! " were the words. 



CHAPTER XXV 



A POINT TO LANGHOLM 



" I AM glad you have come back,**" said Dr. Sedley with 
relief. " Of course eventually he will require trained 
nursing, either here or somewhere else ; there is only one 
end to such a case, but it needn^t come yet, unless he 
has another hemorrhage. I understand you ofiered him 
your cottage while you were away, but there was some 
muddle, and he came before they were ready for him r 
It was like your kindness, my dear fellow, only never 
you send another consumptive to the north-east coast 
or anywhere near it ! As to his seeing any ladies who 
like to look him up, by all means, only one at a time, 
and they mustn^t excite him. .Your return, for example, 
has been quite enough excitement for to-day, and I 
should keep him quiet for the next twenty-four 
hours.*" 

The doctor had called within an hour of the return 
of Langholm, who repeated these stipulations upstairs, 
with his own undertaking in regard to Rachel. He 
would write that night and beg her to call the follow- 
ing day. No, he preferred writing to going to see her, 
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and it took up far less time. But he would write at 
once. And, as he went downstairs to do so then and 
there, Langholm asked himself whether an honourable 
man could meet the Steels again without reading to 
their faces the notes that he had made in London and 
conned in the train. 

This letter written, there was a small pile of them 
awaiting attention on top of the old bureau; cuid 
Langholm sat glancing at proofs and crumpling up 
press-cuttings until he needed a lamp. The letter 
that he kept to the last looked like one of the rare 
applications for his autograph which he was not too 
successful to welcome as straws showing the wind of 
popular approval. In opening the envelope, however, 
he noticed that it bore the Northborough postmark, 
also that the handwriting was that of an illiterate 
person, and his very surname misspelt. The contents 
were as follows :— 

**NOBTHBOBOUOH, AvauffF 18, 189~ 

^^Mr. Langham, Sir, 

^^I here as you are on the tracks of them 
that murdered Alexander Minchin, if you want to 
know of them that had a Reason for doing it I can 
give you the straight Tip. 

^*I have been out to your place to-night, but 
you are only due home to-morrow night, therefore I 
will be your way again to-morrow night, but will 
only come to the cross-roads as your old girl look 
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suspichioas last night and this is on the strickt 
Q.T. 

"Till to-monx)w night then at the cross-roads 
near your place, from nine to ten to-morrow night, 
when you will here of something to your 
advantage, 

" Believe your's faithly, 

"John William Abel.*^ 

Langholm could not guess who this man Abel 
might be, but idly imagined him one of the innumer- 
able drinking drones who stood] about the street 
comers of Northborough from morning till night 
throughout the year. This one had more information 
than the common run, with perhaps more cunning 
and ingenuity to boot. Langholm deemed it discreet 
not to mention the matter to his dear " old girl ^ of 
disrespectful reference, who served him an excellent 
supper at eight o'clock. And little better than 
an hour later, having seen the invalid once more, 
and left him calm and comfortable for the night, 
the novelist sallied forth to meet his unknown 
correspondent. 

It was a dark night, for the rain was by no means 
over, though not actually falling at the moment ; and 
the cross-roads, which lay low, with trees in all four 
angles, was a dark spot at full moon. As he 
approached with caution, rapping the road with his 
stick in order to steer dear of the ditch, Langholm 
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wished he had come on his bicycle, for the sake of 
the light he might have had from its lamp; but a 
light there was, ready waiting for him, though a 
very small and feeble one; for his illiterate coire- 
spondent was on the ground before him, with a cutty- 
pipe in full blast. 

" Name of Langholm ? *" said a rather rollicking 
voice, with a rank puff and a shower of sparks, as the 
cautious steps followed the rapping stick. 

"Thafs it,*" said Langholm; "if yours is Abel, I 
have got your letter.'' 

" You have, have you ? '^ cried the other, with 
the same jovial familiarity. "And what do you 
think of it ? "" 

The glowing pipe lit a wild brown beard and 
moustache, thickly streaked with grey, a bronzed 
nose, and nothing more. Indeed, it was only at 
each inhalation that so much stood out upon the 
suri-ounding screen of impenetrable blackness. Lang- 
holm kept his distance, stick in hand, his gaunt 
figure as invisible as the overhanging trees; but 
his voice might have belonged to the most formid- 
able of men. 

" As yet,'' said he, sternly, " I think very little of 
either you or your letter. Who are you, and what 
do you mean by writing to me like that ? " 

" Steady, mister, you do know my name ! " re- 
monstrated the man, in rather more respectful tones. 
"It's Abel — John William — and as much at your 
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service as you like if you take him proper ; but he 
comes from a country where Jack isn'^t the dirt 
under his master's feet, and you'^re no master o' 
mine.*" 

"I don't want to be, my good fellow,'*' rejoined 
Langholm, modifying his own manner in turn. ^* Then 
you're not a Northborough man ? " 

" Not me ! " 

"I seem to have heard your voice before,'*' said 
Langholm, to whom the wild hair on the invisible 
face was also not altogether unfamiliar. ^^AVhere do 
you come from ? " 

^^ A little place called Australia.'" 

" The devil you do ! " 

And Langholm stood very still in the dark, for 
now he knew who this man was, and what manner 
of evidence he might furnish, and against whom. 
The missing links in his own secret chain, what if 
these were about to be given to him by a miracle, 
who had discovered so much already by sheer diance ! 
It seemed impossible; yet his instinct convinced 
Langholm of the nature of that which was to come. 
Without another word he stood until he could trust 
himself to speak carelessly, while the colonist made 
traditional comparisons between the old country as 
he found it and the one which he wished that he 
had never left. 

*^I know you,^ said Langholm, when he paused. 
** You're the man I saw ^ knocking down your cheque,** 
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06 you called it, at an iim near here called the 
l^ackhorse.'" 

^^ I am so ! "" cried the fellow, with sudden savagery. 
" And do you know where I got the cheque to 
knock down ? I believe he^s a friend of yours ; 
ifs him Fve come to talk to you about to-night, and 
he calls himself Steel ! "^ 

^^ Isn^t it his real name ?*" asked Langholm, quickly. 

" Well, for all I know, it is. If it isn't, it ought to 
be ! ^ added Abel, bitterly. 

" You knew him in Australia, then ? '** 

^^ Knew him ? I should think I did know him ! 
But who told you he was ever out there ? Not him, 
ril warrant ! "" 

^^ I happen to know it,'*' said Langholm, ^* that's all. 
But do you mean to tell me that it was Mr. Steel to 
whom you referred in your letter ? '^ 

^^ I do so ! " cried Abel, and clinched it with an oath. 

"You said ^they.'" 

** But I didn't mean anybody else." 

Langholm lowered his voice. Neither foot nor hoof 
had passed or even sounded in the distance. There 
was scarcely a whisper of the trees; an ordinary 
approach could have been heard for hundreds of yards, 
a stealthy one for tens. Langholm had heard nothing, 
though his ears were pricked. And yet he lowered his 
voice. 

" Do you actually hint that Mr. Steel has or could 
have been a gainer by Mr. Minchin's death ? " 
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Abel pondered his reply. 

" What I will say,^ he declared at length, " is tha 
he might have been a loser by his life ! ^ 

" You mean if Mr. Minchin had gone on living ?"" 

** Yes — amounts to the same thing, doesn't it ? ^ 

" You are not thinking of — of Mrs. Steel ? " querie 
Langholm, after pausing in his turn. 

*^ Bless you, no ! She wasn't bom or thought of, 8 
far as we was concerned, when we were all three mate 
up the bush.*" 

"Ah, all three!'' 

" Steel, Minchin, and me," nodded Abel, as his cutt 
glowed. 

And you were mates ! " 

WeU, we were and we weren't; that's just it," sai 
Abel, resentfully. " It would be better for some covi 
now, if we'd all been on the same footin' then. Bi 
that we never were. I was overseer at the princip 
out-station — a good enough billet in its way — ^ao 
Minchin was overseer in at the homestead. But Ste 
was the boss, damn him, trust Steel to be the boss ! " 

" But if the station was his ? " queried Langholn 
" I suppose it was a station ?" he added, as a furioi 
shower of sparks came fixim the cutty. 

" Was it a station ? " the ex-overseer echoed. " On] 
about the biggest and the best in the blessed bad 
blocks — that's all ! Only about half the size of yoc 
blessed little old country cut out square ! Oh, yes, i 
was his all right ; bought it for a song after the ba 
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seasons fifteen year ago, and sold it in the end for a 
({uaiier of a million, after making a fortune off of his 
clips alone. And what did I get out of it ? '^ demanded 
Abel, furiously. " What was my share ? A beggarly 
cheque same as he give me the other day, and not a 
penny more ! *" 

^^ I don'^t know how much that was,^ remarked Lang- 
holm ; " but if you weren't a partner, what claim had 
you on the profits ? " 

"Aha! thafs tellings,^ said Abel, with a sudden 
change both of tone and humour ; " that^s what Fm 
here to tell you, if you really want to know ! Rum 
thing, wasn'^t it ? One night I turn up, like any other 
swaggy, humping bluey, and next week Fm overseer on 
a good screw (I will say that) and my own boss out at 
the out-station. Same way, one morning I turn up at 
his grand homestead here — and you know what! It 
was a cheque for three figures. I don't mind telling 
you. It ought to have been four. But why do you 
suppose he made it even three ? Not for charity, you 
bet your boots ! I leave it to you to guess what 
for." 

The riddle was perhaps more easily soluble by an 
inveterate novelist than by the average member of the 
community. It was of a kind which Langholm had 
been concocting for many years. 

" I suppose there is some secret,'' said he, taking a 
fresh grip of his stick, in sudden loathing of the living 
type which he had only imagined hitherto. 

u 
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" Ah ! You\*e hit it," purred the wretch. 

^^ It b evident enough, and always has been, for that 
matter,'' said Langholm, coldly. **And so you know 
what his secret is ! *" 

"I do, mister.'' 

" And did Mr. Minchin ? " 

« He did." 

" You would tell him, of course ? " 

The sort of scorn was too delicate for Johs 
William Abel, yet even he seemed to realise that an 
admission must be accompanied by some form of 
excuse. 

« I did tell him," he said, " for I felt I owed it to 
liim. He was a good friend to me, was Mr. Minchin ; 
and neither of us was getting enough for all we did. 
That was what I felt ; to have his own way, the boss'd 
ride roughshod over us both, and he himself only — ^but 
that's tellings again. You must wait a bit^ mister! 
Ml*. Minchin hadn't to wait so very long, because I 
thought we could make him listen to two of us, so one 
night I told him what I knew. You could ha' knocked 
him down with a feather. Nobody dreamt of it in 
New South Wales. No, there wasnt a hand on the 
place who would have thought it o' the boss ! Well, 
he was fond of Minchin, treated him like a son, and 
perhaps he wasn't such a good son as he might have 
been. But when he told the boss what I told him, and 
made the suggestion that I thought would come best 
from a gent like him " 
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That you should both be taken into partnership on 
the spot, I suppose ? ^ interrupted Langholm. 
** Well, yes, it came to something like that.*^ 
"Go on, Abel. I won't interrupt again. What 
happened then ?'*' 

** Well, he'd got to go, had Mr. Minchin ! The 
boss told him he could tell who he liked, but 
go he'd have to; and go he did, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, and not another word to anybody. 
L I believe it was the boss who started him in Western 
a Australia.'^ 

" Not such a bad boss,'' remarked Langholm, dryly ; 
^ and the words set him thinking a moment on his own 
. account "And what happened to you?'' he added, 
s abandoning reflection by an effort. 

" I stayed on."" 
c " Forgiven ? " 
r ** If you like to put it that way." 

" And you both filed the secret for future use ! " 
I " Don't talk through your neck, mister," said Abel, 
B huffly. " What are you drivin' at ? " 
3 " You kept this secret up your sleeve to play it for 

■ all it was worth in a country where it would be worth 
E more than it was in the back-blocks? That's all I 

■ mean." 

H " Well, if I did, that's my own affair." 
c "Oh, certainly. Only you came here at your 
c own proposal in order, I suppose, to sell this secret 
to me?" 
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" Yes, to sell it.'' 

^^Then, you see, it is more or less my affair as 
weD.'' 

" It may be,'* said Abel, doggedly. And his face 
was very evil as he struck a match to re-light 
his pipe; but before the flame Langholm had stepped 
backward, with his stick, that no superfluous light I 
might fail upon his thin wrists and half-filled 
sleeves. 

" You are sure,'' he pursued, " that Mr. Minchin was 
in possession of this precious secret at the time of his 
death ?^ 

^^I told it him myself. It isn'( one you would 
forget" 

" Was it one that he could prove ? " 

" Easily." 

« Could I ? " 

" Anybody could." 

" Well, and what's your price ? " 

" Fifty pounds." 

" Nonsense ! Fm not a rich man like Mr. Steel." 

"I don't take less from anybody — ^not much less, 
anyhow ! " 

" Not twenty in hard cash ? " 

^^ Not me ; but look here, mister, you show me thirty 
and we'll see." 

The voice drew imcomfortably close. And there 
were steps upon the cross-roads at last; they were 
those of one advanciDg with lumbering gait and of 
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another stepping nimbly backward. The latter laughed 
aloud. 

^^ Did you really think I would come to meet the 
writer of a letter like yours, at night, in a spot like 
this, with a single penny-piece in my pocket ? Come 
to my cottage, and we^ll settle there.*^ 

" Tm not coming in ! ^ 

"To the gate, then. It isn't three hundred yards 
from this. Fll lead the way.'' 

I^ngholm set off at a brisk walk, his heart in his 
mouth. But the lumbering steps did not gain upon 
him ; a muttered grumbling was their only accompani- 
ment ; and in a minute they saw the lights. In another 
minute they were at the wicket. 

" You really prefer not to come in ? " 

There was a sly restrained humour in Langholm's 
tone. 

" I do— and don't be long." 

^^ Oh, no, I shan't be a minute.'* 

There were other lights in the other cottage. It was 
not at all late. A warm parallelogram appeared and 
disappeared as Langholm opened his door and went 
in. Was it a sound of bolts and bars that followed ? 
Abel was still wondering when his prospective pay- 
master threw up the window and reappeared across 
the sill. 

" It was a three-figure cheque you had from Mr. 
Steel, was it ? " 

" Yes— yes — ^but not so loud ! " 
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^^Aud then he sent you to the devil to do your 

woret ? "" 

" That's your way of putting it*" 

" I do the same — without the cheque ! '^ 

And the window shut with a slam, the hasp was 

fastened, and the blind pulled down. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A CARDINAL POINT 

irresistible discomfiture of this rufBan did not 
: the value of the evidence which he bad volon- 
d. Langholm was glad to remember that he had 
iteered it ; the creature was weU served for his 

and his cupidity ; and the man of peace and 
rs, whose temperament shrank from contention of 
(ind, could not but congratulate himself upon an 
ental triumph for which it was impossible to feel 
smallest compunction. Moreover, he had gained 
)oint. It was enough for him to know that there 
a certain secret in SteePs life, upon which the 
:;h Abel had admittedly traded, even as his superior 
:hin had apparently intended to do before him. 
' those two seemed to have been in this secret, and 
of them still lived to reveal it when called upon 

authority. The nature of the secret mattered 

ing in the meanwhile. Here was the motive, 

out which the case against John Buchanan Steel 

; have remained incomplete. Langholm added it 

is notes — and trembled ! 

295 
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He had compunction enough about the major 
triumph which now seemed in certain store for him; 
the larger it loomed, the less triumphant and the 
more tragic was its promise. And, with all human 
perversity, an unforeseen and quite involuntary sym- 
pathy with Steel was the last complication in Lang- 
holm's mind. 

He had to think of Rachel in order to harden his 
heart against her husband ; and that ground was the 
most dangerous of all. It was strange to Langholm to 
battle against that by the bedside of a weaker brother 
fallen in the same fight. Yet it was there he spent 
the night. He had scarcely slept all the week. It was \ 
a comfort to think that this vigil was a useful one. 

Severino slept fitfully, and Langholm had never a 
long stretch of uninterrupted thought. 

But before morning he had decided to give Steel a 
chance. It was a vague decision, dependent on the 
chance that Steel gave him when they met, as meet 
they must. Meanwhile Langholm had some cause for 
satisfaction with the mere resolve ; it defined the line 
that he took with a somewhat absurd but equally 
staiiling visitor, who waited upon him early in the 
forenoon, in the person of the Chief Constable of 
Northborough. 

This worthy had heard of Langholm^s quest, and 
desired to be informed of what success, if cmy, he had 
met with up to the present. Langholm opened hii 
eyes. 
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" It's my own show,*" he protested. 

" Would you say that if you had got the man ? I 
doubt it would be our show then ! ^' wheezed the 
Chief Constable, who was enormously fat. 

" It would be Scotland Yard's,"" admitted Langholm, 
" perhaps.*" 

"Unless you got him up here,*" suggested the fat 
official. " In that case you would naturally come 
to me.*" 

Langholm met his eyes. They were very small and 
bright, as the eyes of the obese often are, or as they 
seem by contrast with a large crass face. Langholm 
fancied he perceived a glimmer of his own enlighten- 
ment, and instinctively he lied. 

*< We are not likely to get him up here,"" he said. 
^ This is about the last place where I should look ! ^ 

The Chief Constable took his departure with a 
curious smile. Langholm began to feel uneasy; his 
unforeseen sympathy with Steel assumed the form of an 
actual fear on his behalf. Severino was another thorn 
in his side. He knew that Rachel^^had been written 
to, and fell into a fever of nnpatience and despair 
because the morning did not bring her to his bedside. 
She was not coming at all. She had refused to come 
—or her husband would not allow it. So he must die 
without seeing her again ! The man was as unreason- 
able as sick men will be ; nothing would console him 
but Langholm^s undertaking to go to Normanthorpe 
himself after lunch and plead in person with the 
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stony-hearted lady or her tyrannical lord. This plan 
suited Langholm well enough. It would pave the way to 
the ^^ chance ^ which he had resolved to give to RachePs 
husband. 

That resolve was not weakened by successive en- 
counters, first with a policeman near the entrance 
gates, next with a trespasser whom Langholm rightly 
took for another policeman in plain dothes, and finally 
with the Woodgates on their way from the house. 
The good couple welcomed him with a warmth beyond 
his merits. 

^^ Oh, what a blessing you have come ! ^ cried Moma, 
whose kind eyes discovered a tell-tale moisture. ^ Do 
please go up and convince Mrs. Steel that you can'^t be 
re-arrested on a charge on which youVe already been 
tried and acquitted ! ^ 

" But of course you can't,^ said Langholm. " Who 
has put that into her head, Mrs. Woodgate ? '^ 

^^The place is hemmed in by police.**^ 

^^ Since when ? "" asked Langholm, quickly. 

" Only this morning." 

I^AUgholm held his tongue. So the extortioner 
Abel, outwitted by the amateur policeman, had gone 
straight to the professional force ! The amateur had 
not suspected him of such resource. 

^^ I don^t think this has anything to do with Mrs. 
Steel,^ he said at last ; *^ in fact, I think I know what 
it. means, and I shall be only too glad to reassure 
her, if I can.*" 
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But his own face was not reassuring, as Hugh 
Woodgate plainly told him in the first words which 
the vicar contributed to the discussion. 

^* I have been finding out things — I have not been 
altogether unsuccessful — ^but the things are rather on 
my mind,^ the author explained. *^How does Steel 
take the development, by the way ? ^ 

^^ As a joke ! ^ cried Moma, with indignation ; her 
husband was her echo both as to words and tone ; but 
Langholm could only stare. 

^^ I must see him,^ he exclaimed decisively. ^^ By 
the way, once more, do you liappen to know whether 
Mrs. Steel got a letter from me this morning, Mrs. 
Woodgate?'' 

^Yes, she did,^ answered Moma at once. Her 
manner declared her to be not unacquainted with the 
contents of the letter, and Langholm treated the 
declaration as though spoken. 

^ And is she not going to see that poor fellow ? ^ 
he asked. 

^^At once,"" said Moma, *^and I am going with 
her. She is to call for me with the phaeton at 
three.'' 

^^ Do you Icnow anj^ing about him, Mrs. Wood- 
gate?" 

"All.'' 

^* Then I can only commend him to the sympathy 
which I .know he has already. And I will talk to 
Mr. Steel while you are gone." 
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The first sentence was almost mechanical. That matter 
was off Langholm'^s mind, and in a flash it was fuUv 
occupied with the prospect before himself. He lifted 
the peak of his cap, but, instead of remounting his 
bicycle, he wheeled it very slowly up the drive. The 
phaeton was at the door when Langholm also arrived, 
and Rachel herself ran out to greet him on the 
steps — tall and lissome, in a light-coloured driving 
cloak down to her heels, and a charming hat — 
yet under it a face still years older than the one 
he wore in his heart, though no less beautiful in its 
distress. 

^^ I hardly dare ask you ! ^ she gasped, her hand 
trembling in his. "Have you found out — anything V 
at all ?^ 

« A little.^ 

And he opened his hand so that hers must drop. 

" Oh, but anything is better than nothing ! Come 
in and tell me — quick ! '^ 

" Bravo ! ^ added an amused voice from the porch. 

It was Steel, spruce and serene as ever, a pink glow 
upon his mobile face, a pink flower in his reefer 
jacket, a jaunty Panama straw covering his white 
hairs, and buckskin shoes of kindred purity upon his 
small and well-shaped feet. Langholm greeted him 
in turn, only trusting that the tremors which had 
been instantly communicated to his own right hand 
might not be detected by the one it was now com- 
pelled to meet. 



I 
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"I came to tell Mr. Steel,'' said Langholm, a 
little lamely. 

"Excellent!"' murmured that gentleman, with his 
self-complacent smile. 

" But am I not to hear also ? " demanded Rachel. 

" My dear Mrs. Steel, there is very little to tell you 
as yet. I only wish there were more. But one or two 
little points there are — if you would not mind my first 
mentioning them to your husband ? " 

" Oh, of course." 

There was no pique in the tone. There was only 
disappointment — and despedr. 

" You manage a woman very prettily," remarked 
Steel, as they watched the phaeton diminish down a 
drive like a narrow Roman road. 

" You are the first who ever said so," rejoined the 
novelist, with a rather heavy sigh. 

" Well, let us have a cigar and your news. I 
confess I am interested. A stroll, too, would be 
pleasanter than sitting indoors, don't you think ? 
The thickest walls have long eara, Langholm, when 
every servant in the place is under notice. The 
whole lot? Oh, dear, yes— every mother's son and 
daughter of them. It is most amusing; every one 
of them wants to stay and be forgiven. The neigh- 
bours are little better. The excuses they have stooped 
to make, some of them ! I suppose they thought 
that we should either flee the country or give 
them the sanguinary satisfaction of a double suicide. 
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Welly we are not going to do either one or the 
other; we are agreed about that, if about nothing 
else. And my wife has behaved like a trump, though 
she wouldn't like to hear me say so ; it is her wish 
that we should sit tighter than if nothing had 
happened, and not even go to Switzerland as we 
intended. So we are advertising for a fresh domestic 
crew, and we dine at Ireby the week after next 
It is true that we got the invitation before the fat 
fell into the fire, but I fancy we may trust the Inver- 
nesses not to do anything startling. I am interested, 
however, to see what they will do. It is pretty safe 
to be an object-lesson to the countiyside, one way 
or the other.*^ 

During this monologue the pair had strolled far 
afield with their cigars, and Langholm was beginning 
to puff his furiously. At firat he had merely mar- 
velled at the other'^s coolness; now every feeling 
in his breast was outraged by the callousness, the 
flippancy, the cynicism of his companion. There 
came a moment when Langholm could endure the 
combination no longer. Steel seemed disposed to 
discuss every aspect of the subject except that of 
the investigations upon which his very life might 
depend. Langholm glanced at him in horror as they 
wdked. The broad brim of his Panama hat threw 
his face in shadow to the neck; but to Langholm's 
heated imagination, it was the shadow of the black cap 
and of the rope itself that he saw out of the comers 
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of his eyes. It was the shadow that had lit upon 
the wife the year before, happily to lift for ever; 
now it was settling upon the husband; and it rested 
with Langholm — if it did I'est with him — and how 
could he be sure? His mind was off at a tangent. 
He was not listening to Steel ; without ceremony 
he interrupted at last. 

^^ I thought you came out to listen to me ? ^ 

"My dear fellow,'^ cried Steel, "and so, to be sui-e, 
I did ! Why on earth did you let me rattle on ? Let 
me see — the ))oint was — ah, yes ! Of course, my dear 
Langholm, you haven^t really anything of any account 
to tell ? I considei^ you a Quixote when you under- 
took your quest ; but I shall begin to suspect a dash of 
Munchausen if you tell me you have found out any- 
thing in the inside of a week ! ^ 

" Nevertheless,^ said Langholm, grimly, " I have."" 

" Anything worth finding out ? ^ 

" I think so."" 

" You don^t mean to tell me you have struck a 
clue ? " 

" I believe I can lay hands upon the criminal,'" said 
Langholm, as quietly as he could. But he was the 
more nervous man of the two. 

The other simply stood still and stai'ed his incredulity. 
The stare melted into a smile. " My dear fellow ! ^ he 
murmured, in a mild blend of horror and reproof, as 
though it were the fourth dimension that Langholm 
claimed to have discovered. It cost the discoverer no 
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small effort not to cry out that he could lay hands on 
him then and there. The unspoken words were gulped 
down, and a simple repetition substituted at the last. 

*^I could swear to him, myself,^ added Langholm. 
^^ It remains to be seen whether there is evidence enough 
to convict."*' 

" Have you communicated with the police ? ^ 

" Not yet.^ 

^^ They seem to have some absurd bee in their helmet 
down here, you know." 

" They don't get it from me." 

It was impossible any longer to doubt the import of 
Langholm's earnest and rather agitated manner. He 
was doing his best to suppress his agitation, but that 
strengthened the impression that he had indeed dis- 
covered something which he himself honestly believed 
to be the truth. There was an immediate alteration in 
the tone and bearing of his host 

" My dear fellow," he said, " forgive my levity. If 
you have really found out anything, it is a miracle; 
but miracles do happen now and then. Here's the 
pond, and there's the boathouse behind those rhodo- 
dendrons. Suppose you tell me the rest in the boat ? 
We needn't keep looking over our shoulders in the 
middle of the pond ! " 

For an instant Langholm dreamt of the readiest and 
the vilest resource; in another he remembered, not 
only that he could swim, but the insidious sympathy 
for this man which a darker scoundrel had sown in his 
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heart. It had grown there like Jonah^s gourd; only 
his flippancy afiected it; and Steel was far from 
flippant now. Langholm signed to him to lead the 
way, and in a very few minutes they were scaring the 
wildfowl in mid-water, Steel sculling from the after 
thwart, while Langholm faced him from the crimson 
cushions. 

" I thought,'' said the latter, " that I would Kke to 
tell you what sort of evidence I could get against him 
before — before going any further. I — I thought it 
would be fair.'" 

Steel raised his bushy eyebrows the fraction of an 
inch. ^* It would be fairest to yourself, I agree. Two 
heads are better than one, and — weU, I'm open to 
conviction still, of course." 

But even Langholm was not conscious of the sinister 
play upon words ; he had taken out his pocket-book, 
and was nervously turning to the leaves that he had 
fiUed during his most sleepless night in town. 

'' Got it aU down ? " said Steel. 

^^ Yes," replied Langholm, without raising his eyes ; 
^^at least I did make some notes of a possible — if 
not a really damning— case against the man I mean." 

^^ And what may the first point be ? " inquired Steel, 
who was gradually drifting back into the tone which 
Langholm had resented on the shore; he took no 
notice of it now. 

^ The first point," said Langholm, slowly, <^ is that 
he was in Chelsea, or at least within a mile of the 
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scene of the murder, on the night that it took 
place.'' 

^So were a good many people," remarked Steel, 
smiling as he dipped the sculls in and out, and let his 
supple wrists faU for the feather, as though he were 
i-eally rowing. 

*^ But he left his — he was out at the time ! " declared 
Langholm, making his amended statement with all the 
meaning it had for himself. 

** Well, you can't hang him for that" 

^^ He will have to prove where he was, then." 

^^I am afraid it will be for you to prove a little 
more first." 

Langholm sat very dogged with his notes. There 
had been a pause on Steel's part ; there was a thin new 
note in his voice. Langholm was too grimly engrossed 
to take immediate heed of either detail, or to watch the 
swift changes in the face which was watching him. 
And there he lost most of aU. 

^^The next point is that he undoubtedly knew 
Minchin in Australia—^" 

"Aha!" 

^^ That he was and is a rich man, whereas Minchin 
was then on the verge of bankruptcy, and that Min- 
chin only found out that he was in England thirty- 
six hours before his own death, when he wrote to his 
old friend for funds." 

" And you have really established all that ! " 

Steel bad abandoned all pretence of rowing; his 
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tone was one of admiration, in both senses of the 
word, and his dark eyes seemed to penetrate to the 
back of Langholm's brain. 

" I can establish it,'' was the reply. 

*^ Well ! I think you have done wonders ; but you 
will have to do something more before they vrill 
listen to you at Scotland Yard. What about a 
motive ? " 

^^ I was coming to that ; it is the last point with 
which I shall trouble you for the present." Lang- 
holm took a final glance at his notes, then shut the 
pocket-book and put it away. "The motive," he 
continued, meeting Steel's eyes at last, with a new 
boldness in his own — " the motive is self-defence ! 
There can be no doubt about it ; there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Minchin intended blackmailing 
this man, at least to the extent of his own indebtedness 
in the City of London." 

" Blackmailing him ? " 

There was a further change of voice and manner ; 
and this time nothing was lost upon Charles Lang- 
holm. 

^ There cannot be the slightest doubt," he 
reiterated, "that Minchin was in possession of a 
secret concerning the man in my mind, which secret 
he was determined to use for his own ends." 

Steel sat motionless, his eyes upon the bottom of 
the boat It was absolutely impossible to read the 
lowered face; even when at length he raised it, and 
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looked Langholm in the eyes once more, the natural 
inscrutability of the man was only more complete 
than ever. 

" So that is your case ! *" said he. 

And even his tone might have been inspired either 
by awe or by contempt, so truly rang the note 
between the two. 

"I should be sorry to have to meet it,** observed 
Langholm, " if I were he.**^ 

^* I should find out a little more,^ was the retort, 
" if I were you ! ^ 

" And then ? ^ 

^^ Oh, then I should do my duty like a man — and 
take all the emoluments I could.**^ 

The sneer was intolerable. Langholm turned the 
colour of a brick. 

^^ I shaU ! ^ said he through his moustache. ^^ I 
have consulted you ; there will be no need to do 
so again. I shall make a point of taking you at 
your word. And now do you mind putting me 
ashore ? ^ 

A few raindrops were falling when they reached 
the landing-stage ; they hurried to the house, to find 
that Langholm^s bicycle had been removed from the 
place where he had left it by the front entrance. 

"Don't let anybody trouble,'' he said, un- 
graciously enough, for he was still smarting from the 
other's sneer. " I can soon find it for myself.^ 

Steel stood on the steps, his midnight eyes upon 
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Langholm, the glint of a smile in those eyes, but not 
the vestige of one upon his lips. 

" Oh, very well,'' said he. ^* You know the side- 
door near the billiard-room? They have probably 
put it in the first room on the left ; that is where we 
keep ours — for we have gone in for them at last. 
Grood-bye, Langholm ; remember my advice.*" 

And, that no ceremony should be lost between 
them, the host turned on his heel and disappeared 
through his own front door, leaving Langholm very 
angry in the rain. 

But anger was the last emotion for such an hour ; 
the judge might as well feel exasperated with the 
prisoner at the bar, the common hangman with 
the felon on the drop. Langholm only wished that, 
on even one moment's reflection, he could rest con- 
tent in so primitive and so single a state of mind. 
He knew well that he could not, and that every subtle 
sort of contest lay before him, his own soul the 
arena. In the meantime let him find his bicycle and 
get away fi*om this dear and accursed spot ; for dear 
it had been to him, all that too memorable summer ; 
but now of a surety the curse of Cain brooded over its 
cold white walls and deep-set windows like sunken 
eyes in a dead face. 

Langholm found the room to which he had been 
directed ; in fact, he knew it of old. And there 
were the two new Beeston Humbers; but their 
lustrous plating and immaculate enamel did not 
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shame his own old disreputable roadster, for the 
missing machine certainly was not there. Langholm 
was turning away when the glazed gun-rack caught 
his eye. Yes, this was the room in which the guns 
were kept. He had often seen them there. They 
had never interested him before. Langholm was no 
shot. Yet now he peered through the glass — gasped 
— and opened one of the sliding panels with trembling 
hand. 

There on a nail hung an old revolver, out of 
place, rusty, most conspicuous; and at a glance as 
like the relic in the Black Museum as one pea to 
another. But Langholm took it down to make sine. 
And the maker^s name upon the barrel was the name 
that he had noted down at the Black Museum ; the 
point gained, the last of the cardinal points postulated 
by the official who had shown him round. 

Tlie fortuitous discoverer of them all was leaving 
like a thief — more and more did Langholm feel him- 
self the criminal — when the inner door opened and 
Steel himself stood beaming sardonically upon him. 

^^ Sorry, Langholm, but I find I misled you about 
the bicycle. They had taken it to the stables. I 
have told them to bring it round to tiie front.^ 

"Thank you.'' 

" Sure you won't wait till the rain is over ? " 

" No, thank you." 

" WeD, won't you come through this way ? ** 

" No^ thank you." 
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Oh, aU right! Good-bye, Langhohn; remember 
my advice.'' 

It was an inglorious exit that Langholm made ; 
but he was thinking to himself, was there ever so 
inglorious a triumph? He knew not what he had 
said; there was only one thing that he did know. 
But was the law itself capable of coping with such a 
man? 



CHAPTER XXVIl 

THE WHOLE TEUTH 

" Have the ladies gone P'' 

Langholm had ridden a long way round, through 
the rain, in order to avoid them ; nor was there any 
sign of the phaeton in the lane ; yet these were his 
first whispered words across the wicket, and he would 
not venture to set foot upon the noisy wet gravel 
without Mrs. Brunton^s assurance that the ladies had 
been gone some time. 

^^ And theyVe left him a different man,^ she added. 
^^But what have you been doing to get wet like that? 
Dear, dear, dear ! I do call it foolish of yer ! Well, 
sir, get out o^ them nasty wet things, or I shall have 
you to nurse an' all ! ^ 

The kind blunt soul bustled to bring him a laige 

can of scalding water, and Langholm bathed and 

changed before going near the invalid. He also felt 

another man. The thorough wetting had cooled his 

spirit and calmed his nerves. His head still ached 

for sleep, but now it was dear enough. If only his 

duty were half as plaui as the mystery that was one 

813 
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no more ! Yet it was something to have solved the 
prime problem ; nay, everjrthing, since it freed his 
mind for concentration upon his own immediate course. 
But Langholm reckoned without his stricken guest 
next door; and went up presently, intending to stay 
five or ten minutes at the most. 

Severino lay smiling, like a happy and excited child. 
Langholm was sorry to detect the excitement, but 
determined to cut his own visit shorter than ever. 
It was more pleasing to him to note how neat and 
comfortable the room was now, for that was his own 
handiwork, and the ladies had been there to see 
it. The good Bruntons had moved most of their 
things into the room to which they had themselves 
migrated. In their stead were other things which 
Langholm had unearthed from the lumber in his 
upper story, dusted, and carried down and up with 
his own hands. Thus at the bedside stood a real 
Chippendale table, with a real Delft vase upon it, 
filled with such roses as had survived the rain. A 
drop of water had been spilt upon the table from 
the vase, and there was something almost fussy in the 
way that Langholm removed it with his handkerchief. 

"Oh,'' said Severino, "she quite fell in love with 
the table you found for mc, and Mrs. Woodgate 
wanted the vase. They were wondering if Mrs. 
Bninton would accept a price.*" 

" They don t belong to Mrs. Brunton,*" said Lang- 
holm, shortly. 
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** No ? Mrs. Woodgate said she had never noticed 
them in your room. Where did you pick them 
up?'' 

Langholm looked at the things, lamps of remem- 
brance alight beneath his lowered eyelids. *^ The table 
came from a little shop on Bushey Heath, m Hertford- 
shire, you know. We — I was spending the day there 
once . . . you had to stoop to get in at the door, I 
remember. The vase is cmly from Great Portland 
Street.**" The prices were upon his lips; both had 
been bargains, a passing happiness and pride. 

^^ I must remember to tell them when they come 
to-morrow,*** said Severino. "They are the sort of 
thing a woman likes.**" 

" They are,"" agreed Langholm, his lowered eyes still 
lingering on the table and the vase • . • ** the sort of 
thing a woman likes ... So these women are coming 
again to-morrow, are they ? "" 

The question was quite brisk, when it came. 

" Yes, they promised.^ 

" Both of them, eh ? "" 

^^ Yes, I hope so ! "" The sick man broke into eager 
explanations. ^^ I only want to see her, Langholm ! 
That"s all I want I don"t want her to myself. 
What is the good ? To see her and be with her is 
all I want — ever. It has made me so happy. It is 
really better than if she came alona You see, as it 
is, I can"t say anything — ^that matters. Do you see .'^"" 

^^ Perfectly,^ said Langholm^ gently. 
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The lad lay gazing up at him with great eyes. 
Langholm fancied their expression was one of in- 
credulity. Twilight was falling early with the rain; 
the casement was smaU, and further contracted by un 
overgrowth of creeper; those two great eyes seemed 
to shine the brighter through the dusk. Langholm 
could not make his visit a very short one, after all. 
He felt it would be cruel. 

*^ What did you talk about, then P ^^ he asked. 

A small smile came with the answer, ^^ You ! ^ 

** Me ! What on earth had you to say about me P "^ 

^ I heard all you had been doing.^ 

" Oh, that.'' 

*^You know you didn't tell me, that evening in 
town." 

*^ No, I was only banning, then." 

It seemed some months ago^ — more months since 
that very afternoon. 

*^ Have you found out anything P " 

Langholm hesitated. 

" Yes." 

Why should he lie P 

** Do you mean to say that you have any suspicion 
who it is P" Severino was on his elbow. 

**More than a suspicion. I am certain. There can 
be no doubt about it. A pure fluke gave me the clue, 
but every mortal thing fits it." 

Severino dropped back upon his pillow. Langholm 
seemed glad to talk to him, to loosen his tongue, to 
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unburden his heart ever so little. And, indeed, he 
was glad. 

^' And what are you going to do about it ? ^ 

** Thaf s my diflBculty. She must be cleared before 
the world. That is the first duty — if it could be done 
without — making bad almost worse !^ 

"Bad — worse ? How could it, Langholm ?^ 

No answer. 

** AVho do you say it is .'^'^ 

No answer again. Langholm had not bargained to 
say anything to anybody just yet. 

Severino raised himself once more upon an elbow. 

" I must know ! ^ he said. 

Langholm rose, laughing. 

" m tell you who I thought it was at first,'' said 
he, heartily. " I don't mind telling you that, because 
it was so absurd ; and I think you'll be the first to 
laugh at it. I was idiot enough to think it might be 
you, my poor dear chap ! " 

" And you don't think so still P ^ asked Severino, 
harshly. He had not been the first to laugh. 

" Of course I don't, my dear fellow." 

^^I wish you would sit down again. Thafs better. 
So you know it is some one else?" 

" So far as one can know anything." 

" And you are going to try to bring it home to this 
man?" 

"I don't know. The police may save me the 
trouble. I believe they are on the same soent at last 
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Meanwhile, I have given him as fair a warning as a 
man could wish.*" 

Severino lay back yet again in silence and deep 
twilight. His breath came quickly. A shiver seemed 
to pass through the bed. 

^You needn't have done that,^ he whbpered at 
last 

^* I thought it was the fair thing to do."" 

" Yet you needn't have done it — ^because — ^your first 
idea was right ! *" 

"Right?'' echoed Langholm, densely. "My first 
idea was — aright ? " 

" You said you first thought it was I who killed — 
her husband." 

" It couldn't have been ! " 

" But it was." 

Langholm got back to his feet. He could con- 
ceive but one explanation of this preposterous state- 
ment. Severino's sickness had extended to his brain. 
He was delirious. This was the first sign. 

" Where are you going ? " asked the invalid, 
querulously, as his companion moved towards the 
door. 

"When was the doctor here last?" demanded 
Langholm in return. 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
a faint laugh, that threatened to break into a sob, 
from the bed. 

"I see what you think. How can I convince you 
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that I have all my wits about me ? Fd rather not 
have a light just yet — ^but in my bag you will find 
a writing-case. It is locked, but the kejrs are in mj 
trousers pocket. In my writing-case you will find a 
sealed envelope, and in that a fuller confession than 
I shall have breath to make to you. Take it down- 
stairs and glance at it — then come back."" 

^' No, no,"" said Langholm, hoarsely ; ^* no, I believe 
you ! Yes — ^it was my first idea ! "" 

^*I hardly knew what I was doing,**^ Severino 
whispered. '^ I was delirious then, if you like ! Yet 
I remember it better than anything else in all 
my life. I have never forgotten it for an hour — since 
it first came back ! ^ 

^^ You really were unconscious for days after- 
wards?*" 

^^ I believe it was weeks. Otherwise, you must know 
— she will be the first to believe — ^I never could have 
let her ^ 

" My poor dear fellow — of course— of course."^ 

Langholm felt for the emaciated hand, and stroked 
it as though it had been a childV Yet that was 
the hand that had slain Alexander Minchin ! And 
Langholm thought of it; and still his own was 
almost womanly in the tender pity of its toudu 

*^ I want to tell you,^ the sick lad murmured. ^^ I 
wanted to tell her — God knows it — and that alone 
was why I came to her the moment I could find oat 
where she was. No— no— not that akmel I am 
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too ill to pretend any more. It was not all pretence 
when I let you think it was only passion that drove 
me down here. I believe I should have come, even if 
I had had nothing at all to tell her — only to be near 
her — as I was this afternoon ! But the other made 
it a duty. Yet, when she came this afternoon, I could 
nbt do my duty. I had not the courage. It was 
too big a thing just to be with her again ! And 
then the other lady — I thanked Grod for her too— 
for she made it impossible for me to speak. But to 
you I must . . . especially after what you say.*" 

The man came out in Langholm^s ministrations. 
*' One minute,^ he said ; and returned in two or three 
with a pint of tolerable champagne. *^ I keep a few 
for angels^ visits, "^ he explained; *^but I am afraid I 
must light the candle. I will put it at the other 
side of the room. Do you mind the tumbler P Now 
drink, and tell me only what you feel inclined, neither 
more nor less.^ 

** It is all written down,^ began Severino, in better 
voice for the first few drams : ** how I first heard her 
singing through the open windows in the summer — 
only last summer! — how she heard me playing, and 
how afterwards we came to meet. She was unhappy ; 
be was a bad husband ; but I only saw it for myself. 
He was nice enough to me in his way — liked to send 
roand for me to play when they had anybody there — 
but there was only one reason why I went Oh, 
jes • • • the ground she trod on . . . the air she breathed ! 
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I make no secret of it now ; if I made any then, it 
W61S because I knew her too well, and feared to lose 
what I had got. And yet — that brute, that bully, 

that coarse '^ 

He checked himself by an effort that stained his 
face a sickly brown in the light of the distant candle. 
Langholm handed him the tumbler, and a few more 
drams went down to do the only good — ^the temporary 
good — that human aid could do for Severino now. 
His eyes brightened. He lay still and silent, collect- 
ing strength and self-control. 

^ I was ill ; she brought me flowers. I never had 
any constitution — ^trust a Latin race for that — and 
I became very ill indeed. With a man like you, a 
chill at worst; with me, pneumonia in a day. Tlien 
she came to see me herself, saw the doctor, got in 
all sorts of things, and was coming to nurse me 
through the night herself. Grod bless her for the 
thought alone ! I was supposed not to know ; 
they thought I was unconscious already. But I 
kept conscious on purpose, I could have lived 
through anything for that alone. And she never 
came ! 

^^My landlady sat up instead. She is another of 
the kindest women on earth; she thought far more 
of me than I was ever worth, and it was she who 
screened me through thick and thin during the 
delirium that followed, and after that She did not 
tell the whole truth at the trial ; may there be no 
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mercy for me hereafter if the law is not merciful 
to that stamich soul ! She has saved my life — for 
this ! But that night — it was her second in succession — 
and she had been with me the whole long day — that 
night she fell asleep beside me in the chair. I can 
hear her breathing now. 

" Dear soul, how it angered me at the time ! It 
made me fret all the more for — her. ^Vhy had she 
broken faith ? I knew that she had not Something 
had kept her; had he? I had hoped he was out of 
the way ; he left her so much. He was really on 
the watch, as you may know. At last I got up and 
went to the window. And all the windows opposite 
were in darkness except theirs.'" 

Langholm sprang to his feet, but sat down again 
as suddenly. 

" Go on ! '^ 

^* What is it that you thought, Langholm ? "" 

" I believe I know what you did. That's all.*^ 

''What? Tell me, please, and then I will tell 
you.*" 

'' All those garden walls — they connect.**^ 

"Yes? Yes?" 

" You got through your window, climbed upon your 
wall, and ran along to the lights. It occurred to you 
suddenly ; it did to me when I went over the house 
the other day.^ 

Severino lay looking at the imaginative man. 

'' And yet you could suspect another after that ! '' 

Y 
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^^ Ah, there is some mystery there also. But it i» 
strange, indeed, to think that I was right in the 
beginning ! ^' 

^^ I did not know what I was doing,"" resumed the 
young Italian, who, like many a clever foreigner, 
spoke more precise English than any Englishman; 
that, with an accent too delicate for written repro- 
duction, alone would have bewrayed him. ** I still 
ha^-c very little recollection of what happened between 
my climbing out of our garden and dropping into 
theirs. I remember that my feet were rather coM« 
but that is about all. 

^' It was near midnight, as you know, and the rooui 
it happened in — the study — ^had the brightest light 
of all. An electric lamp was blazing on the writing- 
table at the window, and another from a bracket 
among the books, llie window was as wide open 
as it would go, the lower sash thrown right up: 
it was just above the scullery window, which is 
half underground, and has an outside grating. The 
sill was only the height of one's chin. I can tell 
you all that now, but at the time I knew very 
little until I was in the room itself. Thank you, 
I will take another sip. It does me more good 
than harm to tell you. But you will find it all 
written down.*" 

Langholm set down the glass and replenished it 
'Ihe night had fallen without. The single candle 
in the farthest comer supplied the only light ; in it 
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the one man sat, and the other lay, their eyes 
locked. 

'^ I spilt the ink as I was creeping over the desk. 
That is an odd thing to remember, but I w6is looking 
for something to wipe it up with when I heard their 
voices upstairs.*" 

" You heai-d them both ? '' 

" Yes— quarrelling — and about me ! The first thing 
I heard was my own name. Then the man came 
running down. But I never tried to get away. The 
doors were all open. I had heard something else, and 
I waited to tell him what a liai* he was ! But I 
turned out the lights, so that she should not hear the 
outcry, and sure enough he shut both dooi's behind 
him (you would notice there were two) before he 
turned them on again. So there we stood. 

^^ * Don'^t let her hear us,^ were my first words ; and 
we stood and cursed each other under our breath. I 
don'^t know why he didn't knock me down, or 
rather I do know; it was because I put my hands 
behind my back and invited him to do it. I was 
as furious as he was. I forgot that there was any- 
thing the matter with me, but when I began telling 
him that there had been, he looked as though 
he could have spat in my face. It was no use 
going on. I could not expect him to believe a 
word. 

<^At last he told me to sit down in the chair 
opposite his chair, and I said, ' With pleasure.'* 
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Then he said, ^We^d better have a drink, because 
only one of us is coming out of this room alive," 
and I said the same thing again. He was full of drink 
already, but not drunk, and my own head was as 
light as air. I was ready for anything. He un- 
locked a drawer and took a brace of old revolvers 
from the case in which I put them away again. I 
locked up the drawer afterwards, and put his keys 
back in his pocket, before losing my head and doing 
all the rest that the police saw through at a glance. 
Sit still, Langholm ! I am getting the cart before 
the horse. I was not so guilty as you think. They 
may hang me if they like, but it was as much his 
act as mine. 

^^He stood with his back to me, fiddling with the 
revolvers for a good five minutes, during which time 
I heard him tear his handkerchief in two, and 
wondered what in the world he was going to do 
next What he did was to turn round and go cm 
fiddling with the pistols behind his back. Hien 
he held out one in each hand by the barrel, telling 
me to take my choice, that he didn'^t know which was 
which himself, but only one of them was loaded. And 
he had lapped the two halves of his handkerchief 
round the chambers of each in such a way that neither 
of us could tell when we were going to fire. 

**Then he tossed for first shot, and made me call, 
and I won. So he sat down in his chair and finished 
his drink, and told me to blaze acroas at him from 
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where I sat in the other chair. I tried to get out of 
it, partly because I seemed to have seen more good in 
Minchin in those last ten minutes than in all the 
months that I had known him ; he might be a brute, 
but he was a British brute, and all right about fair- 
play. Besides, for the moment, it was difficult to 
believe he was serious, or even very angry. But I, on 
my side, was more in a dream than not, or he would 
not have managed me as he did. He broke out again, 
cursed me and his wife, and swore that he would shoot 
her too if I didn't go through with it. You can't 
think of the things he was saying when — ^but I believe 
he said them on purpose to make me. Anyhow I pulled 
at last, but there was only a click, and he answered 
with another like lightning. That showed me how he 
meant it, plainer than anything else. It was too late 
to get out. I set my teeth and pulled again . . ."^ 

^ Like the clash of swords,**" whispered Langholm, in 
the pause. 

Severino moved his head from side to side upon the 
pillow. 

** No, not that time, Langholm. There was such a 
repoi*t as might have roused the neighbourhood — ^you 
would have thought — but I forgot to tell you he had 
shut the window and run up some shutters, and even 
drawn the curtains, to do for the other houses what 
the double doors did for his own. When the smoke 
lifted, he was lying back in his chair as though he had 
fallen asleep . . . 
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'" I think the worst was waiting for her to come 
down. I opened both doors, but she never came. Then 
I shut them very quietly — and utterly lost my head. 
You know what I did. I don't remember doing half. 
It was the stupid cunning of a real madman, the 
broken window, and the things up the chimney. I 
got back as I had come, in the way that struck you as 
possible when you were there, and I woke my land- 
lady getting in. I believe I told her everything on the 
spot, and that it was the last sense I spoke for weeks ; 
she nursed me day and night that I might never tell 
anybody else.'' 

So the story ended, and with it, as might have been 
expected, the unnatural strength which had sustained 
the teller till the last ; he had used up every ounce of 
it, and he lay exhausted and collapsed. Langholm 
became uneasy. 

Severino could not swallow the champagne which 
I^angholm poured into his mouth. 

Langholm fetched the candle in high alarm — ^higher 
vet at what it revealed. 

Severino was struggling to raise himself, a deadlv 
leaden light upon his face. 

" Raise me up — raise me up.'' 

Langholm raised him in his arms. 

" Another — hemorrhage ! " said Severino, in a gasping 
whisper. 

And his blood dripped with the words. 
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Langholm propped him up and rushed out shouting 
for Brunton — for Mrs. Brunton — for anybody in the 
house. Both were in, and the woman came up bravely 
without a word. 

^^ ni go for the doctor myself,^ said Langholm. ^ I 
shall be quickest.'*^ 

And he went on his bicycle, hatless, with an unlit 
lamp. 



But the doctor came too late. 



CHAPTER XXVra 

IN THE MATTER OF A MOTIVE 

That was between eight and nine o^dock at night; 
before ten an outrageous thought occurred to the man 
with the undisciplined imagination. It closed his 
mind to the tragedy of an hour ago, to the dead 
man lying upstairs, whose low and eager voice still 
went on and on in his ears. It was a thought that 
possessed Langholm like an unclean spirit ftom the 
moment in which he raised his eyes from the last 
words of the manuscript to which the dead man had 
Inferred. 

In the long low room that Langholm lived in a 
fire was necessary in damp weather, irrespective of the 
season. It was on the fire that his eyes fell, straight 
from the paper in his hand . . . 

No one else had read it There was an explicit 

assurance on the point. The Chelsea landlady had 

no idea that such a statement was in existence ; she 

would certainly have destroyed it if she had known ; 

and further written details convinced Langholm that 
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the woman would never speak of her own accord. 
There were strange sidelights on the feelings which the 
young Italian had inspired in an unlikely breast ; a 
mother could have done no more to shield him. On 
the night of the acquittal, for example, when he was 
slowly recovering in her house, it had since come to 
the writer^s knowledge that this woman had turned 
Mrs. Minchin from her door with a lying statement as 
to his whereabouts. This he mentioned to confirm his 
declaration that he always meant to tell the truth to 
Rachel, that it was his first resolve in the early stages 
of his recovery, long before he knew of her arrest and 
trial, and that this woman was aware of that resolve 
as of all else. But he doubted whether she could be 
made to speak, though he hoped that for his sake 
she would. And Langholm grinned with set teeth as 
be turned back to this passage : he would be diaboli- 
cally safe. 

It was only an evil thought He did not admit 
it as a temptation. Vet how it stuck, and how it 
grew! 

There was the fire, as though lit on purpose ; in a 
minute the written evidence could be destroyed for ever ; 
and there was no other kind. Dead men tell no tales, 
and live men only those that suit them ! 

It all fitted in so marvellously. To a villain it 
would have been less a temptation than a veritable 
gift of his ends. Langholm almost wished he were a 
villain. 
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There was Steel. Something remained for explana- 
tion there, but there really w&s a case against him. 
The villain would let that ease come on; the 
would-be villain did so in his omu ready fancy, and 
the end of it W6is a world without Steel but not 
without his wife; only, she would be Steele's wife no 
more. 

And this brought Langholm to his senses. ** Idiot ! "" 
he said, and went out to his wet paths and ruined 
roses. But the ugly impossible idea dogged him even 
there. 

*^ If Steel had been guilty — But he isn% I tell you 
— No, but if he had been, just for argument, would 
she ever have looked — Hush! — idiot and ^otist! — 
No, but Tffoidd she? And could you have made her 
happy if she had ? — ^Ah, that^s another thing ... I 
wonder ! — It is worth wondering about ; you know you 
have failed before. — Yes, yes, yes ; do you think I for- 
get it? — No, but I must remind you. Are you the 
type to make women happy, women with anything 
in them, women with nerves? Are you not moody, 
morbid, uneven, full of yourself ? — No, of my work. — It 
comes to the same thing for the woman. Could you 
have made her happy ? — yes or no ! If no, then pull 
yourself together and never think of it. Isn''t it always 
better to be the good friend than the tiresome husband, 
and, if you care for her, to show her your best side 
instead of all your sides ? I thought so ! Then thank 
your stars, and — ^never again ! "" 
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So the two voices, that are only one voice, within 
Langholm that night, in the heavy fragrance of 
his soaking garden, under the half-shut eye of a 
waning moon ; and, having conquered him, the voice 
of sense and sanity i*eminded him of his reward : 
*^ Remember, too, how you promised to ser>'e her ; and 
how, if less by management than good luck, you have, 
after all, performed the very prodigy you undertook. 
Go and tell her. I should go to-night. No, it is 
never too late to bring good news. I should jump on 
my bicycle and go now ! ^ 

The old moon's eye drooped also over Normanthorpe 
House, out of the clearest sky that there had been for 
days. The Steels were strolling on the sweep of the drive 
before the house, out for outing''s sake for the first time 
that day, and together for the sake of being together 
for the first time that month. There was something 
untoward in the air. In fact, there was suspicion, and 
Rachel was beginning to suspect what that suspicion 
was. She could not say absolutely that she did not 
entertain it herself for a single instant. She had 
entertained and had dismissed the thought a good many 
times. Why had he never told her his real motive in 
marrying her P Some subtle motive there had been ; 
why could he never tell her what it was ? Then there 
was his intimacy with her first husband, which she 
had only discovered by chance, after the most sedulous 
concealment on his part. And, finally, there was 
the defiant character of his challenge to Langholm, 
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as it were to do his worst (not his best) as a 
detective. 

On the other hand, there was that woman^'s instinct 
which no wise woman disregards; and Rachel'^s in- 
stinct had never confirmed her fancies in this matter. 
But within the last few hours her point of view had 
totally changed. Her husband was suspected. He 
said so laughingly himself. He was in a certain 
danger. Her place was by his side. And let it be 
remembered that, before his absolute refusal to answer 
her crucial question about his prime motive for the 
marriage, Rachel had grown rather to like that place. 

They had been strolling quite apart, though chat- 
ting amiably. Rachel had not dreamt of putting her 
hand within his arm, as she had sometimes done 
towards the end before their quarrel. Yet she did it 
again now, the very moment his quicker vision descried 
the cyclist in the drive. 

^^ I hope they are not going to run me in to-night,"" 
he said. ^* If they do, I shall run ihem in for riding 
without a light So if s Langholm ! Well, Langholm, 
put salt on him yet ? "" 

« On whom ? '^ 

" Your murderer, of course.** 

^^ I have his confession in my pocket.^ 

It was the first time that Rachel had known her 
husband taken visibly aback. 

"Good God!"" he cried. "Then you don't think 
it's me any longer.^" 
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^*I know it is not. Nevertheless, Mrs. Steel must 
prepare for a shock.^ 

Rachel was shocked. But her grief and horror, 
though both were real and poignant, were swept away 
for that hour at least by the full tide of her joy. 

It was a double joy. Not only would Rachel be 
cleared for ever before the world, but her husband 
would stand exonerated at her side. The day of 
unfounded suspicions, of either one of them, by the 
other or by the world, that day at least was over once 
for all. 

Her heart was too full for many explanations; she 
lingered while Langholm told of his interview with 
Abel, and then left him to one with her husband 
alone. 

Langholm thereupon spoke more openly of his 
whole case against Steel, who instantly admitted its 
strength. 

^But I owe you an apology ,*" the latter added, 
^ not only for something I said to you this afternoon, 
more in mischief than in malice, which I would never- 
theless unsay if I could, but for deliberately manu- 
facturing the last link in your chain. I happened to 
buy both my revolvers and Minchin'^s from a hawker 
up the country ; his were a present from me ; and, as 
they say out there, one pair was the dead spit of the 
other. This morning, when I found I was being 
shadowed by these local heroes, it occurred to me for 
my own amusement to put one of my pair in a 
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thoroughly conspicuous place, and this afternoon I 
could not resist sending you to the room to add it to 
your grand discoveries. You see, I could have proved 
an alibi for the weapon, at all events, during my trip 
to town a year ago. Yes, poor Minchin wrote to me, 
and I went up to town by the next train to take him 
by surprise. How you got to know of his letter I 
can't conceive. But it carried no hint of blackmail. 
I think you did wonders, and I hope you will forgive 
me for that little trap; it really wasn'^t set for you. 
It is also perfectly true that I stayed at the Cadogaii 
and was out at that particular time. I went there 
because it was the one decent hotel I knew of in those 
|)arts, which was probably your own reason, and I was 
out reconnoitring my old friend'^s house because I 
knew him for an inveterate late-bird, and he did not 
write as though marriage had improved his habits. 
In fact, as you know, he had gone to the dogs alto- 
gether."*^ 

This reminded Langholm of the hour. 

^*It is late now,*^ said he, **and I must be off. 
Poor Severino had not a relation in this country 
that I know of There will be a great deal to do 
to-morrow."" 

Steel at once insisted on bearing all expenses ; that 
would be the lightest part, he said. *^ You have done 
so much J ^ he added. ^^By the way, you can% go 
without saying good liight to my wife. She has still 
to thank you."*" 
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'* I don^t want to be thanked^ 

**But for you the truth might never have come 
out.'' 

^* Still I shall be much happier if she never speaks 
of it again.'" 

** Very well, she shall not — on one condition." 

" What is that ? " 

^' Langholm, I thought last summer we were to be 
rather friends ? I don't think that of many people. 
May I still think it of you ? " 

***Ifyou will,^ said Langholm. "I — I don't believe 
I ever should have brought myself to give you 
away ! " 

** You behaved most fairly, my deai' fellow. I shall 
not forget it, nor the way you scored off the black- 
mailer Abel. If it is any satisfaction to you, I will 
tell you what his secret was. Nay, I may as well ; and 
my wife, I must tell her too, though all these months 
I have hidden it from her; but I have no doubt he 
took it to the police when you failed him. It is bound 
to get about, but I can live it down as I did the thing 
itself. Langholm, like many a better man, I left my 
countiy for my country's good. Never mind the offence ; 
the curious can hunt up the case, and will perhaps 
admit that there have been worse. But that man and 
I were transported to Western Australia on the same 
▼essel in '69.'' 

** And yet," said Langholm — they were not quite hh 
next words — "and yet you challenged me to discover 
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the truth ! I still can^t understand your attitude that 
night!'' 

Steel stood silent. 

^* Some day I may explain it to you,*" he said. " I 
am only now going to explain it to my wife.'' 

The men shook hands. 

And Langholm rode on his bicycle off the scene of 
the one real melodrama of a life spent in inventing 
fictitious ones ; and if you ask what he had to show 
for his part in it, you may get your answer one day 
from his work. Not from the masterpiece which he 
used to talk over with Mrs. Steel, for it will never be 
written ; not from any particular novel or story, much 
less in the reproduction of any of these incidents, wherein 
he himself played so dubious a part ; but perhaps you 
will find your answer in a deeper knowledge of the 
human heart, a stronger grasp of the realities of life, 
a keener sympathy with men and (particularly) with 
women, than formerly distinguished this writer's books. 
These, at all events, are some of the things which Charles 
Langholm has to show, if he will only show them. 
And in the meantime you are requested not to pity 
him. 

Steel went straight to his wife. Tears were still in 
her eyes, but such tears, and such eyes ! It cost him 
an effort to say what he had to say, and that was 
unusual in his case. 

** Rachel," he said at length, in a tone as new as his 
reluctance, **' I am going to answer the question which 
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you have so often asked me. I am going to answer it 
with perfect honesty, and very possibly you will never 
speak to me again. I shall be sorry for both our sakes 
if you do anything precipitate, but in any case you 
shall act as you think best. You know that I was 
exceedingly fond of Alec Minchin as a young man; 
now, I am not often exceedingly fond of anybody, as 
you may also know by this time. Before your trial I 
was convinced thlit you had killed my old friend, 
whom I was so keen to see again that I came up to 
town by the very first train after getting his letter. 
You had robbed me of the only friend I had in 
England at the very moment when he needed 
me and I was on my way to him. I could have 
saved his ship, and you had sent both him and it 
to the bottom ! That, I say candidly, was what I 
thought "" 

^* I don't blame you for thinking it before the trial,^ 
said Rachel. ^^ It seems to have been the universal 
opinion.^ 

^^ I formed mine for myself, and I had a particular 
reason for forming it,^ continued Steel, with a marked 
vibration in his usually unemotional voice. ^*I don'^t 
know which to tell you first . . . WeU, it shall be 
that reason. On the night of the murder do you 
remember coming downstairs and going or rather 
looking into the study — at one o'clock in the 
morning ?"" 

Rachel recoiled in her chair. 

/. 
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"Heavens!^ she cried. "How can you know 
that?'' 

'^Did you hear nothing as you went upstairs 
again?'^ 

" I don't remember."" 

" Not a rattle at the letter-box ? " 

" Yes ! Yes ! Now I do remember. And it was 
actually you ! " 

" It was, indeed," said Steel, gravely. " I saw you 
come down, I saw you peep in — all dread and re- 
luctance ! I saw you recoil, I saw the face with which 
you shut those doors and put out the lights. And 
afterwards I learnt from the medical evidence that 
your husband must have been dead at that time ; one 
thing I knew, and that was that he was not shot during 
the next hour and more, for I waited about until half- 
past two in the hope that he would come out. I was 
not going to ring and bring you down again, for I had 
seen your face, and I still saw your light upstairs.'" 

"So you thought I had come down to see my 
handiwork ! " 

"To see if he was really dead. Yes, I thought 
that afterwards. I could not help thinking it, 
Rachel." 

"Did it never occur to you that I might have 
thought he was asleep P'' 

" Yes, that has struck me since.*" 

"You have not thought me guilty all along, 
then ? '' 



.« 
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" Not aU along.^ 

" Did you right through my trial ? "^ 

*^ God forgive me — ^yes, I did ! And there was one 
thing that convinced me more than anything else; 
that was when you told the jury that the occasion of 
your final parting upstairs was the last time you saw 
poor Alec alive.**" 

^^But it was,"" said Rachel. ^^I remember the 
question. I did not know how to answer it. I could 
not teU them I had seen him dead but fancied him 
only asleep ; that they would never have believed. So 
I told the simple truth. But it upset me dread- 
fully.^ 

**' That I saw. You expected cross - examina- 
tion.^' 

^ Yes ; and I did not know whether to stick to the 
truth or to lie!'' 

^* I can read people sometimes,'' Steel continued after 
a pause. ^* I guessed your difficulty. Surely you must 
see the only conceivable inference ? " 

" I did see it." 
And, seeing, do you not forgive ? " 
Yes, that. But you married me while you still 
thought me guilty. I forgive you for denying it at 
the time. I suppose that was necessary. But you 
have not yet told me why you did it." 

" Honestly, Rachel, it was largely fascination " 

" But not primarily." 

** No." 
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^* Then let me hear the prime motive at last, for I 
am tired of trying to guess it ! ^ 

Steel stood before his wife as he had never stood 
before her yet, his white head bowed, his dark eyes 
lowered, hands clasped, shoulders bent, the suppliant 
and the penitent in one. 

^^I did it to punish you,"" he said. ^^I thought 
some one must — I felt I could have hanged you if I 
had spoken out what I had seen — and I — married you 
instead ! "^ 

His eyes were on the ground. When he raised them 
she was smiling through unshed tears. But she had 
spoken first. 

^*It was not a very terrible motive, after all,^ she 
had said; '*at least, it has not been such a very 
terrible — punishment ! ^ 

**No; but that was because I did the very last 
thing I ever thought of doing.*" 

"And that was?^ 

" To fall in love with you at the beginning ! ^ 

Rachel gave a little start 

^^ Although you thought me guilty P ^ 

"That made no difierence at all. But I have 
thought it less and less, until, on the night you 
appealed first to me and then to Langholm— on 
thinking over that night — ^it was impossible to suppose 
it any more." 

Rachel rose, her cheeks divinely red, her lip trembUngf 
her hand outstretched. 
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** And you fell in love with me ! ^ she mur- 
murecL 

^^God knows I did, Rachel, in my own way,^ said 
SteeL 

^* I am so glad ! "^ whispered his wife. 
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Tha Ballad of Hary tha Mothapi a Christmas C-irT^l. 

■U Aba and hli Savaa WWa«. Crown Bvo . cUli, jr. n/. 

Crown Rvn, clmli, jr. 6^^. each ; post 8%o, illustrated b«inK sr. e-»*"h-_ 



XaOVa Ma for Btop. ^V'th Frofntliriitce. 
Annan Watar. ) Fozglova ■aiMVb 

1. I - 



Tha Shadow of iha Sword. 

A Child of Maiara. WUh Fn>nli9.|iirc«!. 

God and tha Man. With n IlluMr.iii<'>n<( l>y 

Eiady KUpatrlek. rFKFn. nAKNARH. 

Tha Martyrdom of MadaUna. with 

Frontispiece hy A. W. COOPKR. _ 

Crown Sro, cloth, jr. Si. each. 
Bad and Whita Haathar. | Andr omada 1 An I Jyll of the Great Rlvar. 

Tha Charlatan. Dy Ropkrt Due h an an ^nd Hknky Murk a v. Crown Sro, cluth. wn 
Fronti^tnece hy T. ll. R <>ntN»>N. y. 6^. : i»ost Sro. picture hoArds . a/. 



Tha Maw Abalard. I Baohal Dai 

Matt t A Stoiy of a Caravan. With FrmiTT«rlpra. 
Tha Maatar of tha MIna. 'U'hh Fr*>mMc^ a. 
Tha Hair of Unna. I Woman and tha MaSi 



Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Tiansla- 

tinm of the < Juotaiionf. Hetny Svo, cloth extra, 71. 6^. 

Malanoholy Anatomlaadi An Ahndga— t of ui'rton's anatomy. Post b%-o. haH-<J .. v. 6/. 



Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 3vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. ; post 

ii\i'i, illustratetl CMhirds ar. each : cloth linip, zt. &/. each. 

Tha Shadow of a Crlma. I A Son of Hatfar. I Thi Daamatar. 

Alvi LiitKAKV HnriioNSoi Tha Daamatar and Tha Shadovr of a Crlma. Mt in new T>pc, 
cmwn Kvo, .ind lioiind unifonii t^ith Tha Christian, t-f. r.ich: und CHEAP Poi'L'i.AR Hr>iTiON>> «l 
Tha Daamatar. Tha Shadovr of a Crlma. and A Son of HaKar. luediura Sro. ponraic<* >rrr. 
Mf. et. h.— Al<«o the MNK-i'ArKK EuiTiuN of Tha Daamatar. poit Svo. ckuh, gib top. 2s. net; 
leather, ptlt e«li:e>. .«. net. _ 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Prirateer. Po^ Svo. p icture boa r«K gr. 

Canada (Greater) : The Past. Present, and Future of the Canadian 

North- West. B y E . P. OSPO Ry. R.A. WhhaM.ip. C rown fvo. clot h. ?J. < <f. ^ 

Captain Coigrnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobio^i^raphy. 

Edited by LORRDAN L^RCHfiY. Translated by Mr«. Carky. With 100 Illustrations. CmwaSio. 
cloth, 3(. 6i/. 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post Svo. cl.. is. 6d, 

Corraapondanoa of Thomas Carlyla and B. W. Bmaraon. iaa«-lS79. EdUcd by 
C. v.. NORTi^S. With Portraits. Two Vol*., crown Svo. cL-th. i4s. 



Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. Si-o, cloth. 7s. 

Chambers (R:obert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tha King In Yallow. Crown Sro. cloth, y. 6J. ; foa]*. Sro, cloth limp. a. o<<. 

In tha Quartar. Fcap. Svo, clotli. ss. 6.^. 

Chapman's (Qeorge), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, includinR the 

Doubtful Chies.— Vol II.. Poems and Minor Tnuisl-ilions, with Essay by A. C. SwiNHURKk.— V«L 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Oilyt^ey. Three Vijs.. crown Svo, cloth. 3*. »>•.'. r^rh. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Stor>' o7 a Prima 

DonnA. Crown Sro. tlotli, .v- '^'. 

I ■■■—II ■ I ■— — • -^— - — • — ■ - — — — 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 

8 Colourci Plate* and 30 WoodLUts. Crown 4(0, iioth c.xli.i. v. (ni. 

Chauear for Sohoela. With the Story of his Thif-^ ami his Work. By Mrs. H. R. IIaweis. 
A New Kdition. r erlsed. With .1 Fronti<H'ie«f._ Ivmy Kvo. i. IfHt. aj . 6cf, 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Opeo- 

tngs. By Howard Staunton. Hdited i>y R. B. wormai.o. Ctown svo. cioih, v. 

Tha Minor Tlaatlaa of Chaaa t A Tre-itisi* on tiiA rviilovnient of the Fores in r-l-trdience to Slra* 
teeic Prindma By F. K. Younc und E. C. Howri.i.. I.onc uap. .hvo. rk<tli. af. i.f. 

Tha Haitlnji Ohaas Toamamant. Cont.-iinmv' the Auih(in«ed Account i-4 the s«o Camn 

played Auff.-S»t.. r9gs- With Annotations by PlI.LSBl'KY. Laskkr, TARRASC'H, b'lKlMiy, 

SCHIFPRRS. TBICHMANN, BARDELIiHl-:N. Bl.ACKIiURNK, GT^.V^GnrC. Tl.Ni^I.IlV, M A S- «N . JUid 

AUIN ; BiocTaphteal Sketches of tlir Chess MAMer>. and S3 Pertraii«. I-:dited hy \l. F. L lu-^^lliKE. 

^ Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 
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Sarins: Gould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring.' &c.), Novels by. 

Crown Sto, dotli extra, 3X. 6J. each ; post 8vo, niuktrated boards, xc. Mch. , ^ 
Kod nyULmr, | By. ' 

Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 



Beclisteln (Ludwig).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Siovln. With Additional Tales h)- the Rrothers OKIUM, and 98 Illustrations by RICHTER. Squar* 
Kro. cloth e«tra« 6t. id. ; gil t e dtfe.y 7 J. o./. _ _ 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusinn:: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts, Gaom, Tricks. Pusales, and Cliar.irics. With yyy lUustiations. Crown 8vo, cIntU extra. 4r. 6,V. 

Bennett (Arnold).— The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
fflttop.<;f. 

Bennett (W. C, LL.b.).— Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo. el. limp. 25. 

Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. ^With 95 

IDustrattona. Square 8vo, cloth eitra. y. &/. 

Blerce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

awfliani. Crown Svo. doth ertra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo . i1Iii.<.tratcd boM d%ar. 

Bill Nye*8 Comic History of the United States. With 246 Illus- 

tratloBi by F. QPPER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. M. 

BIndloas (Harold), Novels by. 

AlasUO'a Ju-Ja t A Romance of the Hinterl,iii>l. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6./. 
A BoWOVOf WtaMit. Crown f<vo, cloth, cilt tup. 6;. 



k Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

t Dora ■yrl« ttao Lady D«t«etlvo. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3;. W. ; picture doth, flat back, ar. 
k ahniOlaiiPi and Bhainrock* C r own Sto. ctoth. y. 6t/. 

^^ Boufget (Paul).— A Livinjg: Lie. Translated by John db Villiers. 

f _ with specia l Prefa ce for the English Edi tion. C ro wn 8 vo. cl 'ith. y. 6d. 

' Boame (fi. R. Fox), Books by. 

»*f""fc Morotaaata : Memoirs in Illustration of the Prozie^s ol British Commerce. With ip in-j»> 

tntkms. Crown Svo. doth, v- 6^. 
HagUah Ma^vspapera t (:hA|>tcr<i in the History nfT-i(irii.iIi:-!n. Two Vnls^ deriiv fi'.n, rl«th, 7-,i. 
Iba Otiiar BIda of tha Bmln Paaha Rallat BxpadltJon. crown Svo. chtli, 61. 

Boyd. — ^A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Maky Stuart Boyd. With 

51 atfBtkma by A. S. BOY P. K.ap. jto. « l«>tli iiiltand gilt top. 6s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.. zs. each. 

Chiaaiolaa of Ro-M an|8 X«and. I Camp Notasi I _ Bavatfe Llfa. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

Snsmcfnff the Origin of our Vnlj^ir Cu-.toms, Ceremonie-j, and Super lAitioos. With the Additions of Sir 
HnntY If r.HS. Crown Wvo. cloth, y. f*.i. 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Lite. Crewn 8to. dotli. y. 6rf. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. r* 

TlM Raadar*a Handbook of FamouB Mamaa In Fiction, Aliaalona. Rafaraneaa, 
Frovarba* Ploia* Btorles. and Poema. Tof^tlier with an Hnoi.isii and American 

BlBLIOGKAPHY. and a LIST OV THK AUTHORS AND IMTKS OF DRAMAS AND OPBRA& A 
New Edition, Rerised and Enlnr)^'!. Crown fivo. cloth. 7J. tJ. 
A MfltlirnaT of Mivaelaa: liiut.itive. K>Mh .tic, and Uu.,nnatic. Cmwn 8vo, clnth. y. M. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 4*. 6rf. each^ 

Werlda than Ona l Creed of thr Philoopher and H^ne of the Christian. With Plates. 
Baityva of Bolanoa t Gai.ilui >. 'i vc ho Mr aii k. and Keplkk. With Poruaits. 



on MaAnral HatfiO* With nuinftmni illustrations. 



Briilat-Savarin.— Oastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated b? 

R. E. AMPmSpy. M.A. Post 8to. h .-ilf -Nuin-.l. n. 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exiled Scot: A Romance, WvvVi ^ Vf-^'ii- 

, br !• 8. CftOMPTON. R.r. Crown Svo. cloth. 6x. V- 



Bn^Ogcs (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. \N\v\i^\\>\^'^Nx^'^^^^*» 

iHrflfiK BtaKrawd boa/Js, sj. ; clcth l-nip, ax. 6i^ 
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Bardsley (Rev. c/ Wareliig,"M7A07woriu'byr' 



Barr (Robert: Luke 5harpj> Stories by. Cr. 6vo, cL, 31.6i.taA. \ 
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irriett (Joan).— Moiita"fc B rlo S t orieiT Feap. Bvo, cloth, i 

BeMtit (Sir Waltert and James Rice. Novels b^ 

RHaj-HiHiH ■oHlbornXtai* laB at v{^n. "i Ik* aawSr^u*. 

TnaOaMan BBUunjr. Tka NHkn sflbalania. ThaCaa* el Br. IMCnlt. 
Mir LIUI* Olrl. I ■* CalUI Arboiu'. laiu 1m TrKbiUm Bu 

^ Wllb Hup ud Ghwh. iTCaettulklBofthanut. I TM Tu Y^gfrVnulT 

Berantl^lr Walter), Novels by. 
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Burins Gould (Sabine, Author of *]ohn HerriDg,' Ac.), Novels by. 

^ Crown trOt cloth extra, 3X. 6J. each ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, m. fltch. (V^ 
Kod Spldor. I By. * 

Beaconsfieid, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 



Bechsteiit (Ludwin:).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, and 98 Jllusuatioos bf RlCHTER. Squara 
llvo, doth extra. 6t. 6d. ; gilt edges. 75. 6d, 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing:: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzxles, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 41. 6d. 

Bennett (Arnold).— The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

gilt top. <#. 

Bennett (W. C, LL. P.). —Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. limp. 25. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. ^With 95 

nhnttations. Square >to, doth extra, y. id. 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

Civilians. Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8to. illust rated boids, ax. 

Bill Nye's Comic History of the United SUtes. With 246 lUus. 

trattons by F. QPPER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. 

Alnall**! Ja-Ja l A Romance of the Hbiterlanrl. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6dL 
a SOWOV of Wtaoat* Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top. 6f . 



■ntfUsh M«roliaBta : Memoirs in lUustration of the Progress ol British Commerce. With 3a Xllui* 
trations. Crown 8vo, doth. y. td. 



Bodkin (M. McD., ICC), Books by. 

Dram ■yrl« tho Lady D«toetlvo. Crown 8vo. doth, y. id, ; picture doth, flak back, mt. 
BhlUoIajpn and Shamrock. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Bour^t (Paul).— A Living: Lie. Translated by John ds Villibrs. 

With special Preface Un the English Edition. Crown »re. doth, y. 6A 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

■ntfUah Marohanta : Memoirs in Illustration ( 

trations. Crown 8vo, doth. y. td. 
lantfllah Mavrspaparn t Chaptrrs in the History ofToum.ilism. Two Vols., demv 8yo, doth, ty. 
Tba Othav Slda of tha Bmln Paaha Rallaf Bxpadltloii. Crown Sro, doth. dr. 

Boyd. — A Ver5allles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

S% Illustrations by A. S. BOYP. Fcap. 41 0. cloth gi lt and gilt top. 6f. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 25. each. 

CiMfonlalaa of No-Man'a I«and. I Camp Hotaa. I BaT afa Lite. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With tha Additions of Sir 
HhNRY ELI-IS. Crown 8ro, doth. v. M. 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).- Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Ijfe. Crown 8yo. doth, y. 6d. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. r 

Tha Readar's Handbook of Famous Mamaa In Flotlon« Alluslont, BafaraBeaa* 
Proverba. Plots, Btorlas, and Poama. Together with an English and Ambrican 
niBLioGKAPHY. and a List op thb Authors and Dates of dramas aj«o Opbraa a 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, doth. 7s. 6d. 
A Dletlonary of Hiraolaat Inuutive. Kcolisdc, and Dogmatic Crown tro, doth, y. id. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Mora Worlda than Ona : Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the ChiMan. With FlatM. 
Tha Hartsnm of Solenoat Galileo, Tycho Brake, andKsPLBR. With Ponraits. 
Lattars on Natural Hatflo. With numerous lllnst rations. 



Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated br 

R. E. ANDERSON. M.A. Post 8yo, half-bound, as. 

Bryden (H. A.)*— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a P/-MDtis- 

plcce^y yS. CROMPTON. R.I. Crown Sro. doth, dfc %^ 

Brydges Cffarold).— Uncle Sam at Woixv<^% \lVC^%v'>S()»!i»s»&^'^^ 

Post Sro. iBustrattd boards, a*. ; cloih Ump, at.M. 
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Buchanan (Robert), Poems and Novels by. 

Th« Comptote PottUcal Works of Robort Baohanan. a toIc rovn 8vo, bucknm. «a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Tolume. lar. 

Crown 8vo. doth, ts. each. 
Ttao DoTirs Caao t a Bank Holiday Interlude. Witn 6 Jllustratioai. 
TIm Barthqaako: or. Six Dar* and a Sabbath. 
Tho WandorlDg Jow i a Chri »tnia.< Carol. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tho Oateasti a Rhyme for th«» Time. 
Tho Ballad of Mary tho Mot her i a C hristinit< Carol. 

■U Aho and hlo ■avon W Woa. Ciown 8v o. cluth. air. <W. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. M. each ; post Kvo, illustrated boards, ur. earh. 

' IfOTO Mo for Bvor. Wtth FrontlapleM. 

Annan Water. I Foxtflovo 

Tho Mow Abolard. I Raohol Dc 

Matt : A Story of a CaniT^n. With FromKplNC. 

Tho Master of tho BUno. with Frontia 

ThoHolrof Iiinno.1 Woman and UmJ 



Tho Shadow of tho Sword. 
A ChUd of Natoro. With Frontispiece. 
Ood and tilO Man. With 11 Illumtrations lty 
Eiady Kllpatrlek. fFKHD. nAKNARi>. 
Tho Mar^^rdom of Madolino. With 
Frontisptece by A. W. COOPUR. ^^ 



Crown 8to, doth, jr. &/. each. 
Rod and White Hoathor. I Andro moda 1 An IdyD of th« Grwt Rhw. 

Tho Charlatan. By Robrrt Buchanan and Hrnry Murray. Crown tro, doth. 
Frontispiece byT. ft. ROBI.NSON. y. M. ; |>ost 8vo. picture hoards, as. 



Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Tranils- 

tions of the Quotations. I>emy 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6J. 

Mo lanoholy Ana tomlaodi An Abri dgment of Bur ton's A^fATOMY. Po<t 8 to. half-cL . ax. 6d, 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. ; post 

8«o, illustrated board*, zj. each : cloth limp, 21. 6J. each. 

Tho Shadow of a Crlmo. I A Son of Ha£ar. I Tho Doomotor. 

Abo Likraky Editions of The Doomster and Tho Shadow of a Crlmo* sot in new tjp«, 
crown Svo. and bound unifonii with The Chrlotlan, <o-. c-jch; and CHEAP POPULAR F.DfTiONS el 
Tho Doomator, Tho Shadow of a Crlmo, and A Son of Haj(ar, medium avo. portrak<over, 
M. each.— Also the Fi.Nd-PAi'KR EDITION of Tho Doomatert pott 8vo. cloth, c^t top. sx. net; 
lea ther, gilt edges. 31. net. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Privateer. Post 8vo. {>icture boa rd*!, ajr. 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

Nofth-West. By E. B. OSBORN. B.A. With a Map. Crown Evo, cloth, y. 6rf. _ 



Captain Cois:net, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORHDAN L^RCHEY. Translated by Mrs. Carkv. Witli 100 Illustrations. Crown Sf*. 
cloth, 2'' ^' ^_^__^____^___^_««___^_— 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl., is. 6i. 

Gorroopondonoo of Thoniao Carlylo and B. W. Bmoraoni lasS-lSTS. Ediiad kf 

C. E. Norton. With Poruaits. Two Vols., crown 8vo. cloth, 341. 



Camith (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 lUustn* 

tions. I' caf*. 8vo, clo th, aj. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tho KlnC In YoUow. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6J. ; fcap. Svo. cloth limp. zs. bd. 
In tho Quarter. Fcap. Svo, cloth, as. 6,i. 



Chapman's (Qeorn^e), Worlcs. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Ones.— Vol II.. Poems and Minor Tran^dations, with Essay by A. C. SwinburNK.— VoL 
III., T r ansla tions of the Iliad and Odysse y. T hree Vols., cro»-n 8vo, cloth. 3*. o*/. '?i«ch. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord : The Story of a Primi 

Dcmna. Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 6rf. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 

8 Coloured Platea and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, clc^h extra, ra. 6Y. 

Ghauoor for SohoolS. With the Stor^ of his Tini.-<i and Iiis Work. By Mrs. H. R. HAW'CIS. 

A New l£dition. revised. With a Hronti«[»iecp. IVmy evo. cloth, as. 6J. 



Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. By HOWAKD Staunton. Edite<l by R. B. WORMAI.D. Crown Svo. cloth, jv. 

Tho Minor TlaattOO of Cheu t A Trr.ntis« on th^ IVplovnient of the Forci^ in obedience to Stra- 
tegic Prinrlpia By F. K. Yoi'NC and H. C. llov^ lil.I- LonK tcap. Svo. cUKh. as. c^:'. 

Tho MBBtlnji Ohoos Tonmamont. Cont.-iininir the Authorised Account of ih« eso Games 
played Auff.-8i»C, (89s> With Annoutions by PiLLSBL'RV. LASKKR, TARKASCH. STKI.MI2. 
SCHIFFBRS. TBICHMANN, BARDKLKHHN. BLACKHURNB. GirXShKKG. TINSLEV. MASi'S.and 
ALBIN I BiompUcal Sketches of tlie Chess Mastery and aa Portraits. I:dite<i hy it. H. LIIL::!||iKk. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 5/. 
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rka UkU DlsUanuvi EtrmoloeoU. lUilEinciI. Bid Arwcilfiul, Cmon Bm. cMb. u bl. 
UavSirnMtfriindriiraum I JTCHriW.T-olCurioM. Omini. miluut-al-ttaWiy Miitrn. ■» 

ke (Rt. Hoici. sirChtirle*. But.. M.P.).— the JBrltlsb Bmplre^ 
^rr(Aii9tin)rWorks by. 

CtlBmiul»*vlaKuidklBPwll^%m«jlIhnlnllau. Squua Ms. cUk. y. M 

li^taaBtn Camury VHntf . In thum Shuu. CTim ho. i^ikiim, b. «cI<. 
^U_BdlD ol PIlUMltt rty. «■* "otbM y» »« «. Wlttan iun t Cr.ln^ Iwkram. fa, _ 

bson (W. 'T).— Poetical iBEeniiltles and Eccentricities. Post 
novaa (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

B-RuuihT^uudt ^ ''"'j muMWftm'kwmaa. I KlMlHeud. 

IMakadtottimahl A aa(Hiln'aTriiimvhi, 
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iDcan (Siira Jeannette': Mrs. Evbkakd Cons), Books by. 

t Baafbtar si To-Okt- "T* VarBwriVilai;_WHk(rMBinibmibrHAi.HuasT._ 

lit (Romcsh C.).— England and India: A Record of Progress 

rly Enzllsh PoL-ts.*' HdiU'd, with lDlrodiiction!t aiid AodolUionil 

trKB.T. n.r..<i.:*iiT. D.D. Cf»n bb iltxk i>n>4s y. *< P« VihiK 
RsMliara iflllaal Camp[aM Feaaia. OnaVul. ' >- 
tavlH- IBIr JahBl ComplaM PMlla^Wsika. TMVaK 
lUa»f (■l/phlll|ii CUngtau Pa«l a»l W ott a. ThMviii, 

Sciimbe (SfTe. R. Peiircej.— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Bruil 
waifdes~?ArBrAniiie), Novcii~by^ 

a PalBI sr asBau r«t •n.lOiBnM bawls. H. I AMa^Utabbit. Cbltft :«. v.bf. 
■ wMa LaralL Cni»» ti. ciai h. y. u. ■ Wnnrjuo hnjt.li. ». 

warda' (Bllezerr.— Wordsi' Facta, and f^Hrucs: A Diciianary 

* f CtJoirt . yrtht. tfid OufrD^ha -W« f Mant v CTnpar 1-.JMnK. Crowi l.t^ rinrh. v- ^ fc 

erton <Rev. J. C, M.A.). — iSitssex Folfc^and Sussex Wiiys. 
(leston (Edwa'r^)'.— Roxy :~A Novel. Post tivo, iUiuh'.XiEM^, u. 



8 CHATTO & WINDUS. PublUhcrf.iii^St^Martlo'f Lanc.Londoa, W.C 
Englishman <An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

Keiini of I.miK Pltilippc and the Empire . Crow n Kvo. clo th, y 6 i. ^ 

Englishman's House, The : A ^'raotical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

Ifitf a llou<e. By C. J. RlCMAlif>^»N. Cokniied Frnnmpiece aM S34 lUu stt. C* . 8vo. doih,jj^_«^ 

Ewaid~ (Alex. Charles. F.S.A.K— The Life' and Times of 

Prlnea CharlU Btaul* CtMinc of AllMiny iThb Yol'N'c Pkhiendekj. Wiiu • Pomx:. 
Cri-«rn h\'-, cltnh e itra, it . 6J . ____^_^______ 

Eyc8rOmr:~How to Preserve Them^ By John Browning. Cr. 8vp. is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel ArthurBent, 

A.M. Fifth Kditinn. Rtvifed ami Hnlarge^L Cnwr n ftro, cloth ertra. 7*. Ci. 

Faraday (Michaef), Works by. Post~8vo, cloth extra. 41. cxf. each. 

Th« Ctattmloal HUtonr of a Candlas I ^cturc« delivered l«fc.re a Jmcaile Audicncc. £dacd 

liy WILLIAM CKUUKKS. h'.C.S. With uunierous lUuMratkms. 
On tha Various Foroas of Matura. and thaiv Ralatlona to amah oilMV. Edited br 

William Cr«K)KP. s. FC S. W\iih lUugrationy. 

FarrerJJ- Ansbh).— War: Three Essay s. Cirown 8vo. cloth. 11. 6rf. 
Fenn~(Q7"ManvIlle)," Novels by." 

Crown 8vi», cluili extra, ft. id. each : post ITto, IBustrate«1 hoards, a*, each. 
Tha Maw MlstFaaa. I Wlin aw to tha D aa d. | Th a TKar laiy. 1 Tba WhlU TltgUu 

Crown tlvu, cloch v- ^. each. 
DooMa Cunning. 
A Plnttavad Dovaeota. 
Kln< of tha Gaatla. 
Tha Haatar of tha Cava 
moalas. 



A Woman Worth Winning 
Curaad by a Fortuna. 
Tha Caaa of Allaa Gray. 
Commodora Junk. 
Black Blood. 



Tha StOTF of Anton J Graot 
Tha Man with a Shadow. 

Ona MalA'a LI 

ThlB Man's Win. 
In Jaepartfy. 



down (tvo. cloth. ^\\\ tii|i. *\t. each. 
Tha Bag of Diamonds, and Thraa Blu of Pasta. 
Kunnlng Amok i a .Stury of Adventure. 
Tha Cajikarworm i t<eintr Episodet ofa Wonuni Life._ _ 
A Crimson Crime. Cr«>wn Bvo. cloth, pit top, tx. : jncture cloth. Sat back, ai . 



Feuerheerd (H. L.\—The Oentleman*s Cellar ; or, The Butler and 

(VllArman's r.ulde._ SP.CO WIJ ED ITION. Fc.ip fivo, cloih. tj^ 

Fiction, A Catalogue off, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

over NiNK^IlUNliRKO NOVKI^, will Iw tent (irea by Mcssra. OlATTO Ji WiNDUS Bpoa appKcatiML 

Fin- Bee.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post Bvo. cloth Ump. w. W. 

Firew6~rk-Maklng,~Yhe Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. _ny TllOMASlCRNTISlI. With sb; lUuitrationt. Crown 8vo, dolh, y. fj. _ 

First Book, My. By Walter' Besant, Jambs' Pa yn."W.~ Clare Rus* 

SKLL. GRANT ALLK.V, HALL CAINR. GkORCR R. SIMS. RVOYARU KlPLlNX;. A. CONAN tVALF. 
M. K. DRAniXtN. F. W. RitHINSON, II. KlDKR HAGOARD. R. M. BaLLAITTYNS. I. ZANGWILU 
MOKI.RY KOHKMIS. D. ClIRISTIK MfKRAV. MARY CORFLLL J. K. IBROMP. JOHN Slk^NrK 
WiNTKR. Brrt HartK, * U.,' ROHRKT nuCHANAN, and K. L. STUVP.NSON. With a Piefa:&«y Stoiy 
by J HROM R K. JP HtiMK. an d \%s UliKtration v A New K dition. Sni.Ul itemy_8vo. art linen, ji. ^. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

LIttIa BssaFBi PnsMifrs from tlie l.rtters of CKARLP.S Lamb. IH>4 Bvo. cluth, at. U. 
Fatal Saro. Crown Fvu. cluth eitra, y^.ti. \ post tho, Olnst rated boards u. 

Pitst itvo, ilhinr.itei1 board<t. »r. each. 
Balla Donna. I Tha Lady of Brantoma. I Tha Saeond Mrs. TUIotona. | 

Polly. ! Navar Forgottan. _ I Savanty-flva Breoka Straat. I 

■Ir Henry Irving: Twenty Yr,ir* at tlie'l .yceuni. With Pott r.iit. Cromn 8to. cloth. »f. 6rf. I 

Flammarion (Camllle), Works by. i 

Popular Astronomy t A General n«itcription of the Heavens. Tr.in«late<i bjr J. ElLARDGorp. | 
F.R.A.S. With Thrte Pinter and »«»« Illustrations. Medium P\-o. cloch. iw. bi. ' 

Uraniai A R^mun ce. W ith 8? muMmti-^s. Ctuwn tro. r.lotli extr.i. cr. 

Fletcher's (Qlles, B^ I).)'~Cbnipicte Poems :~Christ's~Victorie in 

Ifeavea, Christ't Victorie on Earth. Cbilst's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems, With Nofefbr 
Rev. A^B. GROSA RT. D.D. fro wn Beo. cloth lioar ds. y *. Ui. 



Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

grjvur e Fro iUispi<H-c .ind Thijrty-six fui1-pa:r«^IIhntratlon«^ Cheaper IflMie Demy Bro. doth. U. 

Forbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter R7D.).'— DumbJ_Cr 8vo^l.,_giltt^^^^ 
Prancillon (R. £.)•' Novels by." 

Crown Bvo. cloth eitra. .ir. Gf. each : post Hvo, illustrated board*. ».each. 
OBabFOaa. | A Baal Qnaan. I A Dog and his Sha dow. | Ropaaaf 

Po«t Mvo. iUiistrateti lKi.ird«, zt. each. 

Qoaan Cophatua. I Olympla. i Romanoaaof tha Law. 
jMk D«FU*m 1l«0fM%V. Crown 8vo; cloth.V. U. 



I XlagorBaavtf 



iVINDUS, Publlffaerj, iii St. AUrtin't l«iie, London. W.C. f 
laroldK Novels by. Postavo, doth extra, ys, 6d, each; 

eF« Wtf. t Tli» L>wton OI rL 

Tature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

. cloth IxHinls. 2v. bd. 

ert) Royal Guide to the London Charities* 1901-J. 

•' Lanr. INit'litlied AniiuAl iy. Crown 8vo, cWh. \s. 6d. . 

Books. Post 8vo. 15. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6i. each. 

>rk tn Garden and Oraenhousa. Dv CiEORGE Glrnny. 
[OPtleuUuPA. By Tom aiKllANK iHKKoi.u. lUitotrated. 
that Paid th« Rant. ByToM Jki 



IKROUK 



rs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

a \Vtnter'<> Travel and Sport iit Northern India. With num«rou« lUustrsdons bjr th* 
I. TOWNSEND. I>einy 4to, half-bouud. aur. 

il).— The Red Shirts: A Taie of 'The Terror.' Trans- 

:)E ViLl.lEKS. With a Frontbpiece by STANLEY WOOU. Crown Sro^ doth, )f. 6iC ; 

it back, 21. 

s Ma^^azine, The. 15. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

itvrature. S<.icn>.r, Hioj^raphy. and Art. and* Table Talk* by SVLVANUS URBAK. 
w^f fttr rfiyut \fift keft in i'<*i *, 8.r. 6rf. tnch, ^ asft far kiitdm f, as. t»eh , 

s Annual, The. Published Annually in November. 15. 



pular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

ilKiAR Taylok. With Introduction by lOHN Rl'SJ 
<>Mank:. S'^uase 8vu. cloth, ts. M. ; {^It eaRev, js. <ki. 



IS.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. ea.; po.st 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 



With Frnntispirce. I Lovlntf a Draam. | Th« Bvaas of Yarrow. 

Shaft. With hroiiti-piftft. _ | Of Hl^_p«sraa. 

PoM Bvo. Illustrated boards, ax. each. 



the Forest. 

t. 

Id. 

World Say 7 



A Hard Knot. 

Jiueen of the Haadow. 
n Paaturaa Oroen. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart'e Problem. 



Bj ■•ad and 

Fanoy Fraa. 

In Honour Bonnd. 

Heart's Dollfht. 

Blood-Honey. 



merville).— Sentence d I C row n 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

, S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6i. each. 

riRtH> contains : The Wicked World— rygmalion and Galates-OMflly— The PiIbomm^ 

e of Tnith— Tri.il hv Jur>*. 

S^KIF■^: Itrrtkm Iff-irts— Fnt(a(;^d— Swerth<;arl«— Grctchcn— Daal Dnice— Tom Cobb 
• Pinafore '—The Son erer— The Pirates of Perr.-.ncr. 

SI-RM -.: < onie<1v and Tragedy— Poirnrrty". I-.iiry— Rn^encrantx and GuDdanstem— 
-Prin<.'*->s I(* I -I'he Mik:iilo — ^Kucldicon:— The Yeomen of the GiunI— 'The Uofidoltera-> 
itebanks — l,"topia. 

lal Comlo Operas wmtrn t>v W. S. (;ilbprt. In Two Series. Hanv tto. dolh, 
Thfl First mntaintiii;: The borcerer— M.M.S. ' Fuuf or* '— Tbo Piratabnl F 



alien' r — Pnncess Ida— The Mikailn — Trial by Jury. 
<hKii-. ■• Luntaimnc: TheCon-lolier*.— The Grand Ihike— The Yeomen of the Catrd— 
ni.y— I'tDpia. Limited— Ku'l<liKore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
and Built van Birthday Books Quotati'inn lor hvery Ottyin the Year, selected 
>y W. S. (>il.iihK r set to Music l^ Sir A. SULLIVAN. Coapikd by ALEX. WATSON. 
, lap.inftse lnath«r. aj. M. 

illlam). — James Duke, Costermon^r. Post 8vo, 

K, ar. _ ^^ 

^mon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rilt top, 6s. each. 

Ihe Morth Sea. I The Wealth of « aller«tan<. 

Ernest), Novels by. 

■own Rvo, cl-'th extr.i, -xt. 6./. earh : p<M Urn, illustrated boardiik ur. each. 

trees i A T.ile <>( I^'ve. Ilattle. ami Ailveiiture. With Two llhistrationi by II. NlSBBT 

en A Knmance of Mavh-ii.iland. With Two lUufltratioea by HUMR NlSBST. 

llet. With a 1 ruiitispiecc by SI A.NLI-Y Wim>I). 

Rook. With a Iroiitispiece by S I'ANLK V WOOD. CrowB tvo, doth estn, jc td, 

U down Hvi i.loth, tr. <S</. 

be Veld. W.th TweUn Illustrations by M Nt'^nKT. Crowe Svo. cloth. V- ^■ 

Ion. With H Illustrations by J. S. CKOMPTuN, K.t. Larfe crown tvo, doth. fBt 

cloih, fih top. 6j. .._^^_^ 

iorice).— A Year's Work in (larden and Oreenhoiise: 

tui to the Manacementcrthe Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post Svo, u, ; doth, u,id» 



1 



■o CH ATTO A W1NDU5, PublUhef, m St. MMtln's Lane. Loadoa. W.C 

Oodwin (William).— L i ves of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cL . a. 
Golden Treasury of Thouslit, The: A Dictionary of Qootatiozu 

from the B«t Authora. By Theodorh TAYLOR. Crown 8ro, doth, y . 6Y. 

G oodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. Bvo, 3 5. 6J. 
Gra ce (Alfred A.).— Tales of a Dyini: Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s . Grf. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONUR. Edited by Dr. 1-. HUEHFBR. Vbh 545 Uiuui- 
tiuns^ L arge crown 8^0. cloth extra , yj. 6d. 

Grey (Sir George).— The Romance of a Proconsul: Bein^ the 

Penonal Life and Memoirs of Sir GuoRCK GREY. K.C.B. By JAUES MlLNK. With FovtniL SEOONb 
E ditioM. Crown Bvo, buckram. 6r. ____^______________^_^^^_^_^__^__,^___ 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazlon : A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 
Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of 'Mr. Barnes of New York*).— 

_ A Ploft d m Mnahanimmt. Crown «vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans* 

latrd from the Ceiman of Dr. J . PINCUS. C ro wn Sro, ir. ; cloth, ir. 6rf. 

Hake (Dr. V^omas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 6s. each. 

M«w Sjmbola. | Ii^gonda of tha Horrow. I Xh« BarpMit Wlaj, 

■aldan Bostasjr. Small 4to, doth extra. >f. __^__ 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Msadb and 

CUFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown tro. doth, y. 6d . 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

lUustrntions on Steel and Wood fay MaCLISE, Gilubrt. HakVHY. and GeorcB 01UIKSHA?(1C 
Small demy >ro, doth extra, js. 6A 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

Th« Traok off a Btorm. crown tro. doth, jf. 6A ; plctorc doth, flat back, at, 

Jotsam. Crown Ivo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Knroka. Crown tro. doth. gUt top. &>. 



Halliday (Andrew).— Eve ry-day Pap ers. Po s t 8vo, b oards. 2j, 
Hamilton (Cosmo) • 5torles by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 35. 6d. each. 

Tho GlMnonF of tlio Impo— Iblo . I Thgoafh a Koyhola. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over xoo Facsimiles and 

ExpUnatory Text. By DON FHLIX DE SALAMANCA. Pot >to. hal f-cl nth. ax. 6rf. 

HanlQ^-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 

Hancf; &c Ed ited by W . H._CRBMF.R. Wi th aoo lUu rtratiooK Crown Svo. cloth extra, ar. frV. 

H7irdy~(Rev. E. J., Author of • How to be Happy though Married *).— 

IiOTOt C otMtEhlp . a nd Kar rta<o « Crown tro. cloth, y. 6rf. ^ 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo, doth, (fit top, 6t. each. 
Th« Lonar EvlL I Man, Womaiit and 



Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth 

extra, y. 6J. : Uiustrated boards, ax. : doth limp. a*. 6iiL— Also the FINE PAPER EDITION, pott IfO, 
doth, gilt top, ar.net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 

Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

nia Mrt off Boauty. ^^th Coloured Fronuspiec* and ft IlhHtiations. Sqnan Ho, doth bd^, 6$. 
Tli« Art of DaooraUoa. With Coloured Fronti«piece and 74 Illustratiani. Sq. tro^ cloth ImL.. 6a 
Tbo Art of Droaa. Withy Illustrations. Po«t 8vo, u. : dotk ix. tid. 
Ctaaaoar for BohoolE. With the Stofy of liis Times and his Work. A New EdItioB, rcwted. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8to. cloth, ^r. 6.{. 
Chauoar fo» ChildJa n. with jS llUistratlon s (8 Colouredl. C rown 4to. cloth eitta. y. U. 

Haweis (RcvTHrR., M.A;.).— Amcrlcaii'Humorists: Washimgtox 

IRVING. Oliver wbndhll Holm,bs. James Russell Lowell, aktemus Wabd. Mark 
TW A IN, and BRET HARTE. Cro wn 8to> doth. 6r. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown tro. dMh extra. y4 6i each ipo*tjo.ino«rated hoards nfcMjc^ 
Garth. I llllaa Qoan tm. Baatrtx Randolph. Wtth Poor nhi«L 

Sobaattan Stroma. _ 1 I S»vld Foladaxtar*a J>laap»aaraBMi 

Vortaaa'E Vool. I Daat. FonrlU Mtt. | Tha S paatra of tha 



Post bV<%. iDastiated boards, ar. each. 
MlaiOadosuu \ I X.ovfr-«raH 



CHATTO St WINDUS, PublUbers, mSt. Martin's Lane. London. W.C. ii 
Harte'8 (BretM^lleaed WorkiTr'nevis^ by the Author7 LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Ten Voiumet, crown 8vo. cUith ertrA, 6r. ench. 
VuL 1. COMPLBTB Poetical and Dkamatic 'Wokk'^. Wlth.Stecl-phte Portrait, 
w II. TilR LUCK OK KOAKING CAMP— UOIIRMIAN I'APKRS— AMHKXCAN LKCUNU, 

•• III. TaLRS ok THB AaCONAUTS»— KASTUKN SKKTCIIES. 

•• IV. Cacribl Conroy. I Vol V. SroKXha— (:onul:.nsud Novkls. &c. 
w VI. Talbs op thk Pacific Slopk. 

M VII. TALhrl OK THR PACIFIC SLOI'K— II. With Portuit bf JOII.S PETIIB. R.A. 

M VIII. Tales ok tiih Pink ani> tiik cvi'Ki--«.x 

m IX. ItL'CKKYh AMU ClIAI'PAKKI.. 

n X. Talus ok Tkail and town, &c 

BMi Harte's Gholoa Works, in ProM and Verae. With Portr.-tlt of tho Author and 40 IQu^ 

irativii .. Crown Evu. cloth, y. M 
Mrmx HwLrf*u Postloal Works. Printed on hand-made p.ijwr. down Svo. buckiam. 41. <J. 



■cms Lmtar Varsss. Cniwn Kvo. linr-n tpli. <;.-. 
la a HoUow of Ui« 



Hills* Cfowu Bv u. picture cUth. FM I1.11 •:. ?J. 

Crown Sto, cloth extra, y. t-i. each ; |>u\t svn. i-f.turu board*, ti. each. 
Oabrlsl Conroy. 

A Waif of ths Plains. With 60 r.'iti<i.t rations l>v Stanlhy I. Wood. 
A Ward of ths Ooldan Oats. With 59 lUustratiunt \y STA.NLi:v i„ Wood. 

Cruwn Svo. rlntli rxtn. 31. Cf. each. 
A Bappbo of Orsaa Springs, &c. WitU Two Illu.trAtinn; Uy llL'MR NiSBUT.— Alvo In yUtutw 

cloth. fLit back, »f. 
Gelanol Btarbottls's Gllant, and Sonns Othar Paopla. With n FnMSiiiileco. 
Busy I A Novel. With I'mnlisui -.« and Vii:ii«i:e bv J. A. (.n KIM IK. 
Bally OOWS, &c. With 47 lUusiratlons by W. D. ALMONU aiul others. 
A Protadsa of Jaek Hamlin's, &c. With *6 lUuitratleii% by w. sm \ll and others. 
Vba Ball-Blngar of AnKal's. &-c. With yt Ill-itrjti<.»ns l.y li'.'M 1 ^ IUkhy ai.-'. ••:! er^ 
Clarsaeai A btory ofthe American Wjr. With hik'ht lilustr.itiuns by A. jLLh C(K>t»MA.N. 
liarkar*a Laek« dec. With 39 lUuitrationt by A. I-orkstilk, Paul 11a kuy, £:c. 
Davirs Ford. &c. With a I-runtispicce by W. H. Ovekkn'!). 

Ths Cmsada of ths ■* Bzoalslor." With a I-ronii«pievf Inr J. Dkrnard Parthipck. 
Thraa Partnars i or. The Uit; .S!r:l.e un IfrAry Trrf* tiiii. With H ll^l^;l4tlolM by J. i«ULiCli. 
Tales of Trail and Town. Witi4 l-rc>i.tivi.ircu by li. l*. jAcoMb-liooii. 

PuttDTO, illir-trated iMjaril'. rr rj'-\i. 
Ab Uslross of Rsd Oog. I Ths Look of Roaring Camp. I Callforalan Btorlss. 

PiMt Ito, illu^rated boards, «x. each : cloth, as. &•/. •■.ir :i. 
Flip. I MariOa* I _ A Phyllis of ths BIsrraa. 

neckethorn (C. W.K Books by. 

liOndoB Bouy sBl rs. I I tondon Msmo rlss i Bo slal, Hist orical, and Topo <raph tcal. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post'Svo, clofh limp, is. bd. each. ~' 

Animals and thalr Mastars. I Boslal Prassurs. 

^ Ivan da Blron 1 A N.>Tfl,_c:fown Kyt. flirthextrjT-ir Kf. : piM Pvo. i!'.i tr itr-l K.inK ff-'. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Aj^atha Pa;;c: A Novtrl. Cr. »vo.cl., 3^. (./. 
Heiity (Ci." A.~), Nbv'el.t by. 

RujDb,thS Juittflsr. With I i 'M li:>i triilniif by F.TA.NLIiY I.. Wi-ili. .SniiU .itrmy tto. c!>-lh, >jal 

e liT^--. »r. : I o.". >'v.i, il|ii»»r.»ti-! I i' K. i. 
Coloasl Thorndyks's Boerat. Mttn a iTontlspir: <• by '< i am hy 1.. W.joii. :Uu^i d- lU) to*, 

cloth, ifilt edpM. rj. 

^^ C'luwnGvo, cloth, 11. Uf. c i'. h. 

ThaQnaen's Cup. I ' Liardthy'n Dcubls. 



German (Henry). — A L eading Lady. _l'nsi bvo. ihitli. I's. ttl. 
Herrlcic's (Robert) Hesperfdes^'Noble TJ umbers," and^Complete 

CSollaotad Poams. With Meniorlal-Intrnduction ami Notri bv the Kev. A. B. GkU:%AHT. D.lt., 
Steiil P nrr rah. *r. Thrrr VoU.. crown Wm. riot h tioard ^. ;ir. tki. r4>'h . 

Hertzka (Dr." 'rheodor) , — Freeland f A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by ARTHt.'K KaViim. Crown Sro. rIoth exlr.i. tt. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: Thu Land and 

Ihr I*eof4^. With v.- Illn ■■r.ili->ni. ('ri.wn fvo. cloth rxtn. -r. fmi. 

HIIMHeadbn).— Zambra the Detective. Cr.iwn svo. cloth. 31, u/,; 

po^ Hvo, picture Imafd*. vr. ^__^^___«_ _ . 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Traason-Falony. i'o^ >'vn. iinardi,_«r. I Tha Common Jlneastor. ^r fvt. r\t ih. tt.r. t. 

mnksoiTCH.' A.').— Fan Pitzicerald. Cn.wn 8vo. rioth. gilt top, Cf. 
HoeyJMrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo. liairds, 2s. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. Hy K. r. Shoi.l, sir H. m.wwkli.. 

But.. M.P., lOHN WAT^OM, JAHR BABI.OW. MaRV I.OVlt 1 C\wrv..N. Jl IP II V..CAVIIIY 

Pat-lLahgb, J. W. Graham. J. II. bALiF.R. M.: ■ •■ Ai.i : v • ; Ur. i.. :i. i.. rii.i-fc: V...11 
and C. P. Gordon CUMKIVG. Crown tvo, rlo!^. I ■ ' ■'. 
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Hollln^shead (John).— According to My Lights. WithaPortnit 

Crown « TO. cloth, gilt top. <#. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

Tha Aatocvat ol ttaa BF««kf!am-TAbto. lUtntntod bjr J. Gordon Tiiomsosc Poatra.ooii 
limp, ». 6Y. Another EiHUob. po«t 8vo.jclotli, ax. 



Tta« Autoemt of tha BMakfest-Tabto and Th« FrotMSOv at thm BvaaktMt-MHii 
In One VoL Pott Srb. half-botind. v. 



Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works io Prose aod Verse. 

the Author. Portrait, and aoo Illustrations. Crown Sro, cloth, jr. 6J. 

HcmmI's Whlma and Oddltlaa. With 85 lUuArations. Pust bvo, half-UMiad. oi. 



With Life d 



Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventurn. Bons Mote, Punt, and Hoaxes. With a LiTe. A New Edition, with a hmokfikHa. 
Crown 8vo, cloth , y. 6d. 

Hooper (Mrs. Oeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards^ 2s, 
Hopkins (TIghe), Novels by. 

Po» Fraadom. Crown 8to, clot h. 6s. 

Crown <tro. doth, y. ttd. each. 
'Twist IiOT« and Duty. With a Krooiisulece. j Tha Inoomplata Advaataiai^ 
Tha MiUenf of Carrfoo nna . | W Tall Mallandan. With a iBuatratioM by c Cuc^v. 

Horne (R. Hengistji. — Orion: An Epic" Poem. With Photoginph 

Poftrait by SUMMEKS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth ertra. 7X. 

Homuns: (H. W.).— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

_BlUtop^6i^ 

Hus:o (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'lslande). Trans- 
lated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. Crown tn>. doth, v- 6d. 



Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 

Tho Lady from Mowharo. Crown I 
Tha MllifoBalra Hyatanr. Crown 9\ 



tra, doth. y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat bade, ar. 
yatary. Crown Svo, doth, pit top.6>. 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn *), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, OhHlntcd boards, u. each : doth limp. m. ttf. each. 
In Duimaoa Vila. I An Uaantlafaotory liovar. 



Crown 8vc. cloth extra, y. 6J. Mch; poMSro. illustrated boards, *s. each : cSoch limp, ar. ML 
■"'"""" Ttaa Profaoaora 



A Haldan All Forlorn. 

Marval. 

A Modam Circa. 

AprU'a Lmdy. 



Lady Patty. 

Lady Vamara riicnc 

ThaHad-Hoaaa Hyatary. 



Tha Thraa O 
Mora Craiaa. 



Crt/wu 8vo. cloth extra. 3X. Cti. each. 
An Anzloaa Momaat. I Tha Coming of Chloa. i A Point of Conaelanea. I Lovica 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by F.UMUNI) Ollier. P ost thr o, half-bound. 2*. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. ti. each ; post 8to, ilhastrated boards, w. each. 
Tha Laadan Caakat. I Salf-Con damna d. I That Othar 

Hra Jullat. Crown 8yo. doth exua. y. 6J. 



Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Ulostn- 

tk>a< . C ro wn 8yo, clo t h extra, y. 6 J. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System : The Technique of 

Ills Method, and Sutistics. By RENAU I) SUZO R . M.P . Cr>wn 8 vo. d oth ex tra, tt. 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post ~8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 



Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, Z5. ; cloth. 15. 6d. 



inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden*— The Tear of Kalee. 

CrownSvo. cloth, gilt top, 6r. 

In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selectod~a]id 

arrantfcd by LLXY Ridley. Small square 8vo. cloth. 9 j. 6/. net ^leather, fs. 61/ net. _ 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed. Victualler's Manual. 

By J. Tkhvor-Davie s. a Ne w Editi on. _Crowii 8\- o, dot h, as. 

Iristi Wit and Humotir, Songs of. ^ Collected and Edited by A. 

PF.RCE\'AL GRAVES. Post Sro, do th limp, ax. flrf. f 

Irving (iSir Henry) : A Record of ov.er Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

^ By Percy Fitzgera ld. With Portra it. C r own B vrJ. d oth, u . 61/. 

Janies (C.~ T. C). — A Romance ^f'the Queen's Hounda. Put 

w Syp. cl oth lim p, tj. M. ^_^_^__-— ^— ^^_^._^^^_^^^_^___^ 

^ Jinieson (William).— My Dead ^elf. Post 8vo, cloth, 21. 6tf. 

I 
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Japp (A l ex. H., LL. P.),— Dramatic Pictur es, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth , 55. 
Jefferies (Ricliard), Boolcs by. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 25. 6d. each. ^ 

Matttps nmmr Ifondon. 1 Tha lAtm of tha Flalda. I Taa Opaa Air. 

*•* Also the Hand-Madk Papkr F.dition. crown 8vo. iMickraiu. k<U top. ts. each ; andtb* FiNn 
PapKR Edition of Tha Ufa of th« Flaldik iwtt Rvu. i-lotb. gUt to\t. m. nvt ; leather, 4;Uiedlg«s.-3x. net. 

Ttaa Bologir of Blohard Jaffarlaa. liy SirWAi.ruK Ui..sam. with a Pliotucraph Purmh. 
Crown Sto. cloth eitra . ti. 

Jennings (Henry J.)f Worlcs by. 

Caploaltlaa of Gpitlelam. Pust fvo, cloth limn. vx. u. 

l^OMl Tannyaon t A Itiii|rraphicM Skvtch. \\aU Port cut. Pi At INro, cloth. IX. Id. _ 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Boolcs by. 



With 64 lUustratioiis by J. Ddr.NARD PakI ki I>CH. Trap. 4to, picture coter. ix. 
John Ingarflald, Ac. With 9 lUust<. by A. .S. BoVDantlJoiI.NCULU 11. l>c:«p. bvu, |*u:. cov. u.td. 

Jerrold (Dousrias).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

_ liattara. Po« 8»o. printfJ on laid pa per ami half-bumnl. «x. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo. is. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6df. each. 

Tha Oardan that Paid tho Rant. 
Mouaahold Hortioaitura 1 A f.owip about Flowers. inuMrate<l. 

Jesse (Edward). —Scenes and Occupations of a Country Ufe. 

_ l*o«t 8vu, cK>th liuip, ax. 

Jones (WlTlfam, F.STa7), Works byr"Crr8vo, cl. extra. 31. 6rfT each. 

Platfar-Rlad XcOVa 1 Historical. I.nr«n<dary, and AnecdoT.tl. With Ilundmls of IDustrationv « 
Croarna and Coponatlons t A liiKtory of K«valin. With 91 Illustrjtii.iiv 

Jonson's (Ben) Worlcs. With Notes Critical and Explanatory .and 

a Bko«ra|ihical Meiiioir by Wll.LlAM GiFFORD. Ldited by Colonel CUNMNOHAM. Three VoK 
irown 8vo, cloth eztn, jx. 6d. each. _ _ 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated'by Whirton. ~Cod- 

tiinmi' 'The Antiquities of the Jewk' and 'Tlui W.iti of tlio Jeww' With 5a Uustrations and Maps. 
Two Vol't., de my 8v o. lulf-cloth. lax. 6rf. _^.^ 

Kempt (Robert)^.^Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Port 8vo, cloth limp, ax. (t d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

_ Skctchti v P o*< 8to. illustrat ed boanU. ax. ; c loth, ax. &/■ 

King (R. Ashe)^ Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

•Tha WaarlaCof thaOraan.' I PaMlon'a Blava. | Ball Banr* 



A_DFawa Oama. crown 8to. cloth, y. M. \ post 8vo, illuftratcd lioards._3x. 

fCipling P'rimer (A). Including Hio^^raphical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. KipUne's principal Wrilinsv and liiblioKraphie*. Ily F. U KNOWr.Kt, Editor of 
• riie (ioldra Tr^.i^ury 01 American I-vri' J With Ton I'liruMtit. C rown 8*0, clo th, 31. d/. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Bdward, LTrTc.P.). — The 

Patient's Vade Maoum t How t>i (ivt Mo^t ItenRfit from Me<ltcal Advice. Cr^o, clwth. u.iti, _ 

Knights (The) of the Lion: A komanceof the Thirteenth Century. 

Kilitnd. with an Introduction, bv the MaKoUHSS <)!' I.<^UNH. K.T. CrownJBvo. cloth ^vtrii,_&r. __ 

Eamb erti(C ieorge). — The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo.cl. . y. t^u. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, includinK 

' Poetry for Children ' and 'Prime l>oru^' Fdited. with Nof's :inil Intrui|iK-ti<<n. Iiy K. H. Sill >'• 

IIPRI4. With Two Portraits and I-ncsiiniU* r«r the ' l-:>viy tin !<•• ist Pu;.' Crown 8vu. ch/th. 3X. 6rf. 
Tha Baaaya of BUa. Post 8vo, printed on l.iM ]i.-iprr ami li.iU-lrfnmil -jr. 
Littia Baaaya I Sketches and Char.iiteis by CIIAKI.KS l.AMU. self, i*-.! Iimu hit Letten by PFRf \' 

Fit TII^KRALU. Post 8vu, cloth limii. jx. (.V. 
Tha Dram^c Baaaya of Charlaa Lamh. With Introduction ami Note^ liy BraNdhr Mai- 

Tlil-WS. and Strel-i'Ulf! Portrait. 1-oqi. fcvo, li.iU-Iiouml. -at. «•/. _ 

Landor (Walter Savage) .-^Citation and Examination of William 

ShAMt^Tre. &c. I>eiure Sir TlKinan I-ucy, tuuchiii.; iJeer ^tealuii;. iijch S«-ptrnib«-r, \'_^i. To wliuli 
■ -- - --^- ^^ -. 



i4 adilrd. A Confaranoa of Maatar Bdmand Bpanaar wuh the I-.iiil oi i-.v«t. touchmir ib^ 
Sl.ite of IreUmi. 259s- Fc:ip. 8vo, iialf<Koxburi;he. aj. U/. 

Cane~(Edward Williani)!— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

Diofily called hi Kiii;Und Tha AraalaJi Ntghta* BaCartalnmanta. l ran^jiictl fiom the Ar lU. . 
with Note^. liiuilraled with many huiidrril liiiiciavintrt frinn I)vMi!n> by Hakvi:V. I'.itifiHl by 1 IiUaku 
STANLKY PCMil r. With I'rnface l>y STANM-Y I.ANK<PiNlLI.. 'I hrm- Vuls.. dciuy Vvo,vlu{h, :•.{•! r^. 

Lairwobd (Jacob), Works by. 

aaaadotaa of tha Clarfy. P<-st h%i.. ijt<l paper, ii-ilfli'Uiiii. jr. 

' Pvr.t S'vn, t bith limp, ax. '«/. e.n li. 

Vaflvnale Aaaedotaa. I Thaatrlcal Anaedotaa. 
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Letimann (R. C). Works by. Post l!vo, cloth, u. &t. each. 

. Hmnr Fla<f«r kt CiUBtaMn. 



?^?^, 



Leigh (HeniTS.).— Carols ot Cockayne. Printed on hand-mads 
LeEand (C. aodfrey).~A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 
Lepelletler (Edmond). — Madama Sans-Qine. Tiaii9l:ited Eron 



Lllburn ( Adam).— A Tragedy In Ma rb le. Crown 8vo. clotb. y. 6J. 
Uodsay (Harry, Author ot 'Methodist Idylls ')• Novels by. 

Btaodm RolMrU. | Th» imuBuim: A Knmiuof dwCoDipUKr °('Tk•FgIt^' 



Linton (R. 1-V<<n), Works by. 






LoweJCharies, M.A.).— Onr Greatest Living Soldiers. Will 
Lncy (Henry W.).~aideon Pleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo, dotb 
MacalpiiTe (Avery), Novels by. 

6?B>«ii Wt nw. WUhsE^tmi nti 



MacColt (Hugti), Novels In'. 

ailDW WfilUB Cfc. Cmm»,a . tMh r%in.ti. __^ 

M acdoneir( Agnes).— Q uaker Coua lns. P ost Hvo, boards, ai. 

MacQregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 
Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; m. 



Mackenna (Stephen JJ and J. Augustas O' Shea. —Brave Men 
McCairtWpustln), Works by. " ' 
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McCarthy (Justin Huntiy), Works by. 

Th« Frenoh Rsvolution. (Loh .tilueut A<-sciiiMy, i;o->o« '• I''^''r Vf:l. . ficmy «.•.•. .!'j..i, :— ■. c«'.U 

An OutJln* of tha History of Irelmnd. Cm^n kvo, is. : < ; <tii. u. n ^. 

Irsland Btnoa tiM Uniomt Skctirhns of lti>U ]li<^or}'. i -9ri-i83b. Cromi Svu, clotli, Mi 

Uaflz In liOndon : rocms. Small 8vo, tf uld cloLi r yT 6 J. 

Our ■•nsatlon Moval. Crown 8vo~ iiicturc cover, is. : dutii Uiup, is. id. 

I>cx>Bl t An Atlantic lipisode. Crown Hvo. picture cu.<.r. is. 

Dolly t A Sketch. Cruwn Kvo, picture co\er. ij'. ; clotli Uiiii). ir. (• f- 

liily JLaaai A Komance. Crown 8vii, picture cover, ijr. ; cfotli liu:p, is. &i, 

A Condon Lotfond. Crown 8vo, cluih, 3s. <t^i. 

Th> Royai Cnjrtatopher. Crown Bvo. cloth, 31. 6 1. 



MacDonald (Qeorge, LUD.). Books by. 

Works of Fanoy nncllmatflnatlon. Tnn Veil-., i6iii». cloth, ellt eJiicsii. In Uoih cd;>e. six. : ur 

the Volumes ouy be haJ winiraieW. In Grulicr rUitli. at zs. 6J. each. 
VoL I. WITHIM AND WiTIIuUr.— TUK HlUDhN l.WV.. 
„ II. TJIR DISCI PI-F..—THK UU'il'r.L WDMKW— Kcj. jK Ol' .SONNKTS.— ORf.AN SONi;<. 

M 111. Violin SoNt;";.— Soxi;s of tup. Days a.vu Muurs.— A Uouk uh Dki.ams.— Koausidu 

POKMS.— I'UKMS HOK ClIII.DKl-N*. 

M IV. PARAUi.r.s.— Ballads.— SCO I cu SONGS. 

» V. & VI. PHA.NTASTF.S : A I- jcrii; KutiiAnce. | Vol. VII. TlIB PORTENT. 

M VIII. THK LIOUT PKI.S'CEsS.— TlUi OlANT'S lli:.\kr.— .S»IAU«i\VS. 

„ IX. Cross Purposhs.— Tin-: Coluln kuy.— thk Cakasoy.v.— i.itti.p. DAVi.tGiiT. 
„ X. Thk CRur.L pai.sti.r.— Tiir Wow o' rivviv.n.—tiui Casilu.— Thu iikuWL.s avvnnn i. 
—Tim Gray wolf.— U.n'clk cornuliu!>. 

Pootleal Works of 0«orgo MaoDonald.' CoIlcct>.->l and Amnzeil by the Author. Tw* V'u'. .. 

crown 8vo, buLkxiUn. i?.r. 
A Tlurootold Cord. Edited by GR ORGR M ACPONAI.n. _Po«t 8^•o. cloth, Sf. 

PhMltastoa: A l^aerle Romance. With 35 Iliu<.tratioii9 by'j'.Br.LL. Crown 8vn. cloth f xtra, r.'- M. 
Hoathor and Snow t A Norel. Crown Svo, cloth ev:r.i. -^r. 6J. : i>--.( tvo, illustrated boards -'■ 
JLtillth :_AKom-ince. SF.owii F.niTlo.N. Crowu8»o. cloth extn. '. . _ 

Aiachray (Rbbert).— A Blow ovcr'the Heart. Crown bvo, cloiii, 

gilt top, 6j. _ _ 

Macllse Poitrait Gall'eryTTlie) of lllustribusLitcrary Charac« 

torsi SS Portraits by I)VN!I .'. MA'T I ;- : «it'i Meuuiir«— llinLrr^ihica!. Craic..:. IM'ii<>.:r-ii In- .•>, 
and Anecdotal— illustrative tii tli*; i.:tcr.iiureof tliu furiuer half of the Privet Ccnuiry. l-y Will: v I 
BaTIvS. B. a. Crown 8vo, cloth c\tra. y. 6rf. _ 

Macquoid (iVIrJs^)^ Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

In IhS ArdsnnOS. With "> inis.'r.ltiim-: by Tlli^MA*; R. M \C'Jl'o;P. 

Pletarss and liOtfsnds from Normandy and Brittany. -4 i:i<i -t.. bv T. K. Maloi-'coi. 

Throutfh Normandy. With <>■ ir.n ■tr.kH'.:-. . by T. K. .*iAt-oi-i.wi>, aii<i .1 .Mip. 

About jTorkshlro. \Vi(hi'.7 Ilhi-;r4ii'>ii.i>v I . U. Ma< •••.iiiu. _ _ _ 

Mas:ician's Own Book^ Tlic : rcrformances with K^'rs, Ilatb, &k,, 

f'ditfdby W. U. C'KrMl.k. Wuh .■ooinir.ir:ti«i«.. lr«wn>vn. drithntn. 4'- *''■ 

Ma^C LanteriU~Th^, aml~~its ManaRcinent : Includinjj lull Tractical 

Direction"*. By T. C. MM'W< Ik-Til. With ro Ii:ii<.tr.it>.nn^ f rnwnPvi?. i r. : ilirtli. it. '■ '. 

MajcnaCharta : An Kxaci~Kac5imilo of the Original in the Hrilish 

Museum, 1 ftrt liy 3 (p^t. wuli Ann- •■■ I ^.l• 1I - rnib'.i.r-in«"l i'« Gfl 1 .in'l ' ■■' .iir , '.r. 

Maliory (Sir'Thomas). — Mortd' Arthur: The Stories oi Kim: 

Arthur and of the Kniclit - of the Rotmil T«!>:e. (A Sclcctioa.) 1- tlited by II. Mr>:< lutr.i 1- 1 il. I-' a •.- 
KINr;. IVk? «^vo, riftth hiii*». cr. 

Mallock (WrH.)r Works by. 

Tha Now RspabllC. Pft\t Rvo. rl«.ih. u. t»i.: plrturr boarilc. ?/. 
* Ths Now Paul and Yir<lnl at Pn Mtivi.m <>n .in W-ind. Vast Rvn, r|i>th, sr. <■/. 

POOmS. Small 4fn, p.in hm«>nt. Rr. | Is LIfS Worth Living? Crown Pvi. rlnth ctfrj. Hi. 

Mar^ueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translatid by 

Fri ORKu: I.i'FS. Crown Pro. cli^h. -».r./ _ 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Kriited, with Notes 

«nfl Introductiun^, liv Oiioiicl C_l)N.NlN(^»fAM. Crown Bvn. floth ««tra. y. ' •' 

iVIasslneer'A Plays. From the Text' of William Giffokd. Edited 

byCr,!. ClfMNlSr.HAM. Crf.wn *▼«. rlnfh »»ttM, it. ***. _ _ . 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards ar- : cioth iimp. v. 6./. _ _ 

Max O'Rell, Books by. Crown Kvo. cloth. 35. (m/. each. 

Hor. Royal Hichnasa ^oman. i Btadloa In Ghoorfnlnasa 

Merlvale (HeniiaD).— Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic 

MemwM Crown 8vn, doth, Cr. 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

.,^ka Man who was Good. Peit i«o. picture Ifiardt. ar. 
w Crown Svo. dotb, y. Ad. each. 

This atatf* of Po«ISi CynthlAI A Dauffitcr of lh< PhltlttlBes. 
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Meade (L. T.)* Novels by. 

A Boldior of FortoiM* Crowp gvo. cloth, y. &/. ; port Btn , Ulustrated boards, u. 

CrowD Sto, dulh, \$. btt. each. 
Tho Volco of tho Charmop. With 8 IDustntion*. I A Bon of lohmaoL 

In an Iron Orip. | On tho Brink of a Cbasm. I An Adv«atur«H> 
Tho airon. | Tho Way of a Woman. I Tho Bluo Olamooi- 

Dr. RttBiBoy** Patlont. By U T. Mhadp. w«i ci.iPFORn Halifax. M.D. 

Criiwn 8vo. clulh. f>ilt tup, bs. each. 
Thlo TrooMoaomo World. Second edition, i A Stnmblo by tho Way. 



Mexican Mustang (On a), througti Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

_ A. E. SWEET and J . ARM OV KNOX. With g^S; Illustration'*. Crown 8vo. cloth eTtri. yj. «d. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Youn^; or. The 

HouM of Life. With numerous Illustr ations Pott 8to. cloth lim p, of. 6J. 

Milton (J. L.), WoFks by. Post 8vo, isTeach : cloth, li. 6d, each. 

Tho Hy|MoBO of tho Bidn. With Directioas for Diet. Soap^ Baths, Wlnei. &£. 

Tho Bath tn DlBoaaoa of tho Skin. 

Tho Laws of Ufo, and tholr RolaUon to DlEoaMt of tho Bkln. 



MInto ( Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6i. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. each. 

Tho I«OBO Btar Roah. With 8 lUuttrations by NORMAN H. HARDY. 

Only a Mlggor. 

Crovn Bto, picture ck>th. flat backs, as. each. 
Plotto ract Porta. I Tho Tomplo of Doath. | Towardo tho Btornal Bn owa 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6<f. each. 

Tho Ona-Runaor t A Romance of Zululand. With a FrontiM>iece by Stanley I. WOOD. 



Tho Klng*E AtMOCaL With Six full-pan lllu^ratioos by SlAKl.KY L. W«x>d. 
Ronshaw Fanning Qnoot. Wuh a Frontispiece b y Sta nley L. Wood. 

5 ho Look of Ooravd RldMUy. Crown Svo. oicture cloth, flat back, sx. 
ho Tri umph of Hilary Blachland. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, ts . 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloib, 

y . Crf. ; postBro . niwtrated Doards. er. 

'Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Alnllcation: An Historical Drama. 

with .Seven Etchii«s by JOHN PBTTIR. W. Q. ORCHARDSON. J. MACWHIRTBR. COUN HUKTER. 
K. MACBETH a nd TOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to. Imckra ny, au. 

Montasru~(irvins).— Things i Have~5een In War. With 16 full- 

poffe Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth, 6s. ^ 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Tho Bpteuroan i and Alelphron. nMt 8to. half-bound, ar. 

Prooo and Verso t including Supt>ressed PAssapesfrom the Mhmotrs of Lord Byron. Edhcd 
liy R. IL SHHPHH RD. W ith Portrait . Crown »ro. cl'rth ex tra. 71. 6rf. 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of Tb-Day. With io6 lilastra- 

tio ns by KDOUARD CUCUEL. Small demy Byo . cloth, gilt top. & >. 

Muddock (J. E.), Storles~by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood, whh 17 iliu^rationY by Stanley Woodw 
Basllo tho Joater. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
TooBi Xfoehlavar. \ Tho Oo ldon IdoL 

Post 8yo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Th« Doad Man** Boorot. I From tho Booom of tho Doop. 

Btorloo Wolrd and Wo n dorfol. Post 8vo. fllusttated boards. «x. ; cloth, ax. iW. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra. 3; . 6W. each : luMt Bro, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 



A L1fO*B Atonomont. 

Joooph'i Coat. 13 lUusts. 

CoalE of Flro. 3 lUusts. 

▼al Btrango. 

Hoarta. 

Tho Way of tho World. 



Bob Martin's Llttlo BM 
TlBio*s Rovongos. 
A Wsjstod Crtmo. 
In Dirost Porll. 
Mount Doopair. 
A Capful o*^MaU8. 



A Modol Fathor. 
Old Blasor's Horo. 
Cynio Portuno. Frontisp. 
By tho Oato of tho Boa. 
A Bit of Human If aturo. 
First Poroon Blngnlar. 

Tho Making of a NovoUst t An Experiment in Autobiosrapliy. With a Collotype Portrait O. 

8to, buck rain, 3f. bd. 
My CU>ntomporarios la Pletlon. Crown Sro^ buckram, .v. &/. 
His Corn Ohost* Crown 8vo, rloth^r. 6rf. ; picture cloth, fl jt back. bx. 

_ Crown 8vo, doth, «f. 6d. each. 

This Llttlo World. I A Raeo for Mlllloafl. 

Talss In Prooo and Voroo. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR Hopkins. 



_. ^^ ^ . Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. 6x. each. 

Tho Churc h of H umanity. I Dos pairs Last Jonraoy. 

Murray (D. Ctirlstie\ and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Orawn tt'wo^ cV(M.Yk «iXxv y • U. «m^\ yaa.'^w^^KftcMWtaceA board^i ar. each. 
PBOI JlonBB*a AllMkto^ vnaeti\SMfl«a«BfiMOA\^ K.'ComAstvB^.vsA.^^^v^^vjKv. 
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Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8ro. doth, ax. 6d. each. 
A Gam* of Bluff. |_ A Song of Slxpanoa. 

Newboit (H.).— Taken from t he Enemy. Post 8 vo." leatherett e, isT 
Nisbet~(t1un]e)7 Books by. 

* Ball Up.' Crown Uvo, cloth ettrA. y. 6.i. ; post flvo. Illustrated boards, at. 
Dr. Barnard St. Yineant. iv st ato. iiiu>4rate<] boards, as. 

X«aasona la Art. With 31 lUustMlion^^ Crow n Sro. cloth e itra, as. 6d. 

Norris (W~E.)~Novels by. Crown~8vo, cloth, 3J. bd. each ; post 8vo, 

Bicture b<»rtl<;, as. each. 
aint Ann's. I Billy BaUaw. W ith a Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSBND. 

HlBs Wantworth'i Idaa. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. W. 



Oakley (John).— A Gentleman in Khaki: A Story of the South 

African War. I>eniy 8vo. picture co\cr, is. 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 25. each. 

Doetor Ramaau. I _ A I« a«t Lowa. 

A Waird Gift. Crown 8v cloth. >i. N/. : po<;t Svo, picture boards, as. 

Lova'a D«ptha. TriiiisLit**! I>y H. KoIIIWKLL. Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 61^ 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Tha Prlmroaa Path. I Vhltaladlaa. 
Tha Graatast Halraaa In Bngland. 

Tha Soraaraaa. Cmwn Rvo, cloth, v ^« 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, ^s. 6tt. each. 
Maalo and Hoonllght. I Song a of a Workar. 

X«aj8 of Franca. Crown Syo, cloth extra, tor. td. 



Ouida, Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, ill ust. bds., 25. ea. 

Hold la Bondaga. A Dog of riaadars. In Maramma. J Wanda 

Trlcotrin. Paacarel. I BIgna. BlniM. I BjrPllB. 



Btrathmora. I Chandoa. 
Caell Caatlamalna'a Gaga 
Undar Two Flags. 
Paok. I IdaUa. 
Folla-Farlna. 



I BIgna. 
Two Woodan Bhoaa. 
In a Wlntar City. 
Arladna. I Frlandahlp. 
A ViUaga Commiina. 
Hatha. . PIplatrallo. 



Poi'tri.AK KDITlu.NS. Medium Svo. hd. eai h 
Uadar Two Flaga. | Hatha. 



Oalldaroy. 1 

Two Offandars. 

I Banta Barbara. 

cloth, IS. CAch. 



Hald In Bondaga. 



Mc«liiiui 8vo. bd. eacli. 
I Pack. 



Tha Watara of Bdara. Crown Hto. doth, v* ^- : i>ictiir<- • loth, flat hack. as. 
Wladom, Wit. and Pathoa,M')ect<><l (rom'tite Works m f)uii>A uy h. bvuNHY Morris. IVmi 
8vo. cloth citrj. u.— iZMKAP KiM IIDN. illustrated hoanK at. 



Pandurans: Hari ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With I'reface by Sir 

_ BaRH.H I'RI'.RH. Fiv^t Pyo. illuMratgd board s as. 

Paris Salon, The illustrated Catalos:ue of the, for ip03. (Twenty- 

fr wirth Y ear.) Wi th over v"* Illustration*. Det ny 8vn, yx, {Mmr. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vn. i loth extrA, ^j. 6d. each ; pokt Svo. Ului>trated boards, as. each. 

Laat Blr Haaalngbard. 

A Coaatjr Family. 

Laaa Blaok than Wa'ra PalnUd. 

By Proxy. I For Caah Only. 

IHAi Bpfrlta. 

A Confldantlal Agant. with ta IIIms?«. 

A Orapa from a Thorn. With u niiist«. 



Tha Family Baapagraaa. 

Holiday Taaka. 

Tha Talk of tha Town, with ta IVtuis. 

Tha Hjraiary of Mlrbrtdga. 

Tha Word and tha Will. 

Tha Bvmt Million. 

Bunny Btorlaa. 1 A Trying Failant. 



Post Svo illu'.trated boards, as. each. 



Hamereaa Btorlaa. I From Bxila. 

Tha Foatar Brothara. 

Marrlad Banaath Him. 

BanUnak'a Tutor. I WalUr'a Word. 

A Parfaet Traaaura. 

Llka Fathar. Ldka Bon. 

A Woman'a Vangaanoa. 

Carlyon'a Yaar. I Cacll'a Tryat. 

Hurphy'a Haatar. I At Har Haroy. 

Tha Clyffarda of Clyffa. 

Soma Prlvata Vlawa. 



Found Daad. | 0wandollaa*8 Harvaat- 

Hlrk Abbay. I A HaHna Raaldaaaa. 

Tha Canon^a Ward. 

Not Wf>oad. But Won. 

Two Hundrad Paunda Baward. 

Tha Baat of Huabanda. 

Halvaa. 1 What Ha Coat Har. 

Fallan Fortunaa.1 Klti A Mamory. 

Undar Ona Boof. 1 Glow-worm Talaa. 

A Prlnoa of tha Bl«»od. 



A Hodarn Dlak Whlttlngton \ or. A Patroa of I.rtter«. With a Portrait of the Autlmr. Cruwa 

Svo, cloth, y. td. : f>icture cloth, Aat l>ack, w. 
In Parll and Privation. With 17 lllunrattoiw. CTOiiii%t«,<MOK,v>^* 
l9of9 trom iht * If awg.* Cr^n tro. c\«V\, \%. fA. 
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Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

"^ Introducdoo and Note* by T. MHatiH. D.IX Port 8to. half-dodi. ar. 

l^aul (Margaret A.)*— Oeotle and Simple. Crown 8vo» cloth, with 

Fro ntfcpteo b y HELHW PATgRSOW. y. 6d. ; post 9ro. Illustrated boank, ms. 

Payiie (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2$. 6i(. ea. 

Paek OB Patfasas. with lUustntlons. 

P«Caaaa R«-Baddlad. with Ten fuQ-patre Illnstratioiisby G. Du Mauriek. 

Tha Hu— ■ of Majrfatf i Vcri de Sod«.ae. Sdocted by H. C. Penwell. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, each. 

An Old Hald's PavadlM. | Bw cglMtm In PandlM. 

B«jrond tli« OateB. Post 8vo. picture cotw. tx. ; dotii, u. 6d. 

J— k tho >UhfBmn« Mastmed by C W. Rbhp. Crowa»niwck>Ui.»x.6d: 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Hnmoroas Cartoons. Crown 

foBo. cloth, ax. <rf. 

Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. ea. 

Famoaa Violinists sad Flos VIoIiBS. 

Volos and Violin x Sketchej, Anccdotaa, and Remiaitccnoea. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Ths PonnilTant of Anns. Whh Six Plates and aoo IDustracions. Crown Sro, dodi, js. 6A 
Songs and Posms, i8i9-i87». With Introduction by Mr*. Mackarness. Crown Sro. cl«h» d>. 

Plutarch's Lives of illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. Lawchorkb, and Portraita. Two Vols., demy »to. half-doU »or. U, 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Worlcs: Poems, Stories* Essays. 

VfWtk an Introduction by CHARLES BauDBLAIRK. Crown Bro. doth, gx. 6d, 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sir Walter Besawt and Walter H. POLLOac With 50 IBnatiatioM. Crown two, dodigflt to 

Pond (Major J. B.).— Eccentricities of Genius: Memories of 

Fam o us Men and Wome n of the PUtfotm and tha Stage. tWth 91 Portraits. Daisy <»o. doth, m. 

Pope's Poetical W orks . Post 8vo, cloth limp. 21. ^__^ 

Porter (J oh n)7^Ki ngsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full-pjtge and many smaller lUurtrations. Cheaper Editten. Demy Sto. cloth. 7x. <irf. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo. illnsL bds., 2j. each. 

Tha Romanoa of a Station. i Tha aonl of Conntsss adrtan. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6^. each : post 6to, boaM^ sx. each. 
Oatlaw and Itawmaksr. I Christina Chard. With Frantispiecs by W Pa&bt. 

■ra. Trstfasklss. With 8 IDustr ations by RosSRT Saube r. 

Crown 8to. dotli. tx. 6d. each. 
Nalm&. I M a dams laan. | *A s a W atch in tha Wl<ht.* 

Price (E. C.).— Valentlna. Crown 8vo. cloth,\v.6</. 



Princess OI|rs.— Radna : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 



Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6</.; post 8to, Blustratgd boards, ax. 



Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 



Plowsrs of tha 8ky. Wlthss nnstraHons. Small crown 8vo. doth extra, y- ^ 
Basy Star ffiSSSOns. With ^ar Maps for every Ni^t in the Ye^r. Crown 8ro. doth. fif. 
Familiar Selsnos Stndlas. Crown 8to, doth extra. 6r. 
Batam and Its Systam. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy Sro, doth ertra. lox. 6^. 



■yatsrlss of Tims and Spans. With numerous IMustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth e\tra, fti. 
Tha Unlvarss of Btins. &c Widi numerous lUustiatioas. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 
Watfss and Wants of Sdsaoa Worksrs. Crown sro. tx. 6J. 



Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomv. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

With to Coloured Plates y»d 63 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8to. doth, y. ^d. 

Randolph (Col. Q.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth. j$, td. 
Read (Qeneral Meredith). ^Historic Studies in Vaad. Berne, 

and SaToy. With 3 1 full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy tvo. doth, atx. 

Ric hardson (Frank).— The King's Counsel. Cr. 8vo, cl., gilt top, 6t. 
Ridden (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

A Rleh Man's Daotfitsr. Crown 8ro. doth. 3^. id. 

Wslrd Btorlas. Crown tw. do th extra, y. 6^; pqik tto. flln stfatad boawk, ««. 

Pest %io« \Iha9cxtt»^ VmuS^uTwu^ 
Tlia UnlahaMtad Houaa. \ lHas«:*«fe 



Thm Prlnsa off ValM*aQa>A«n Vaxtf. \ ^S^g^«f^,;^tt»Vj._ 
Myst«qr to Falaoa OaK«««A* \ ^Cti%lfc«»^^^>«** \ ^«^ 
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Reade'5 (Charles) Novels. ^ 

Tb« New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, coanlet* In Sttveateen Vohimei, Mk in an* loiv primer 
type, printed on Uid paper, and elcnntly bound in doth, price y. 6d. each. 



Fatf WolDngtont and Chvlstlo John- 

a. Hard Casta. ~ 

1. Tha Clolatav and tha Haartta. With a 

PraAce bjr Sir Walthji BRSAnt. 
4. * n la Mavar Too Lata to Hand.' 
S> Tba Oooraa of Traa Z«ova Navav Did 

■an Smooth t and Bintflahaart and 

Doablafaca. 
a. Tha Aatobiotfraphy of a Thlaf : Jack 

of all Trmdaai A Haro and a Mar- 

tarv I and Tha Wandaring Hair. 



7. I«ova Ma iattla»XiOva ma Long. 

8. Tha Doubla Mamlaga. 

9. Grifllth Oaunt. 
10. Foal Play, 
zi. Put Youroair la HU Pli 
la. A Tarrlbla Tampiatioo. 

13. A Slmplaton. 

14. A Womaa-Hatar. 

15. Tha JU|« and other Stories: and Good 

■toriaa of Man and othar Animals. 
z6. A Parllous Bacrat. 
17. Raadlana t and Blbla Chavaotan. 



FoiU Play. I Pat Youraalf In UU Plaaa. 
ibia Tami 



In Twenty-one Volumes. pi:st 8to. illustrated boardi, ax. each. 
Pag Wofllngton. I Chrlatla Johnatona. Hard Caah. I Grlillth Oavat. 

•It Is Mavar Too Lata to Mand.' Foul Play. I Pat Y< " ~ 

Tba Oouraa of Traa Lova Navav Did Ron 

Smooth. 
Tha Autoblogsapby of a Thlaf 1 Jaak of 

all Tradaa ; and Jamas Lambavt. 

^va Ma Llttla, Lova Ma Long, 
a Doobla Manlaga. 
Tha Ololstsf and tha Haarth. 



A Tarrlbia Tamptatlon 

A Blmplaton. | Tha Wandaring Hair 

A Woman»Hatav. 

Slntflahaart and Doublaflaoa. 

Good Storloaof Man and othar AnlmalSt 

Tha Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Parlloaa Baerat. I Raadlana. 



Lar<;b TYPa. Fine Paper editions. Pott Svo. cU. eilt top. 31. net ca. ; leather, gilt ^z*%, y. n«t ea. 
Tha Clolstar and tha Haarth. | !lt As Mavar Too Late to Maad.^ 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium Svo, 6d, each \ dotk. tr. each. 
f, Patf Wofilntftoni and C hrlatla Johnstons. | Hard Caah* 

Medium 8ro. 6d. each. 
•It Is Mavar Too Lata to Man d.' | Tha Clolata r and tba Haarth. | Foal Play. 

Fcap. Svo, half<Ko&b.ar.6tf . 
toxburcM, ar. td. 
Introduction by Sir WALTna 
BKSAN I. and a Fiuntispiece to each VoL, buckram, gilt top, 6r. the set. 
Tha Clolstar and tba Haarth. New IllustkATHD liDmoN, with i« PhotosraTure and 84 
half-tune Illustrations by MATT B. HBWBRDINE. Small 4to,ckxh gilt and gilt top, ict.6d. net. 

Blbla Charaetars. Fcap. Bro. Ieatheretta,j/^ 

Balaotlons from tha Worka ~of Cbnrlas Raada. With an latrtMliictloa by Mn. AUUL 

IKHLAND. Vubl a»o. cloth limp, ar. td. 




Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

Ramblaa Boond Bton and Harrow. With 5a Illustrations by the Author. 

About Bngland with Dlokans. ,With^5B lUustranons^ C._A^ANDBKHOOP_aiidjA. Rimmer. 

Rives (Amelie, Author of * The Quick or the Dead?'), Stories by. 

Crown Sro, cloth, y. 6d. each. 
Barbar a Daring . 1^ Morlalt A tjom Story. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defob. With 37 Illustrations by 

Gh«)lt<.H CRUXKSH ANiC Po <t Hyp. h alf<lnth, 9S. 

Robinson (F. Wi), Novels by. 

Woman ara StranMa. Post Sro, illustrated boards, ar. 

Tba Handa of Justlea. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d, \ port 8iro llhntnlad boards, as, 
_ Th a Woman I n th a Da rk. C rown 8vo. cloth, y. id, ; post >vo, iUustratad boards, ar. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6f. each. 

Tha Poau* Birds. I Tba Posts* Baai 

Tba Posts and Matarai RaptUaa. riabas. and Insssta. 



Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

_cajne from Normandy with W il liam the Co nquero r , ie66b Prin te d In Cold and Coloutm. 5*. 

iiosengarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans* 

lated lor W. Collett-Sanda rs. W ith 630 Illustra tions. Crown 8To^clothestra^7r. 6d,_ 

RosscAlbert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown 8 vo, doth, "35." 6J. 



Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 25. 6i. each. 

Panlana t Blddlaa and Jokss. With numerous Ilhistiatiana. 
Mora Pnnlana. Profu<ely lUustrated. 



Runciman (James), Stories by. 

Bohoola and Bebolars. Post 8vo, cloth, ar. 6tf. 

BIdpyars and B ballb aak s. Crown t» o. cloth, y. 6 </. 

Russell (bora), Novels by.' 

A Country Bwssthaart. Post 8ro. pictnra boards, at. 

Tba Drift of Pata. Crown fro, cloth. 31. U. jplctnra doth, lat back, m, 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, • the Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Crown tro. cloth, yt. td» 
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Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, v- 6d. each ; post Bvo, iUiutrated boards, m. each ; cloth linp, zt. 6d. Mck 
Round th« Oall«jr>Flr«. An Oecan Tratf*dly. 

My Bhlymatelioala*. 
Alon* on a Wldo Wldo 8«a. 
Tho Good Ship* Mohoek.* 
Thm Th ■ n tow nont h 
laHatho Han? l TIm Con vtet Ship. 
^HoartofOak. | Tho Laat Kntry. 
tho Ton. 



In tlfto Mtddlo Wateh. 

On tho Fo'k'olo Hoad. 

A Voyado to tho Capo. 

A Book for tho Hammoek. 

Tho Hymory of tho •Oooan Stav< 

Tho Bomanco of Jonny Harlowo. 



Tho Talo of 



Crown Hro, cloth, y. 6J. each. 

A Talo of Two Tonnolo. I Tho Doath Bhip. 

ThoBhtp: ]lrr Stury. With 50 lUu-^tratioiM by II. CiiKPflNGs Wki{;ht. Sraill 4to, cloth, 6j. 
Tho * Protty Polly * 1 A Voyage of Incident. With i* lUiuuations by C 1£. KOKERTSOX. 
l^arne crown bvo. cloth, i;ilt eUifes, s*. 



Saint Aubvn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo. cloth cstr^, %t. 6J. each : post 8vo, Qliistrated boards, u. each. 
A Follow of Trinity. With a Note by Olivrr Wendell Holmks an<: a I'miiti'^Dicce. 
Tho Junior Doan. I Tho Mastor of Bt. Bonodlot*o. I To His Own Maotor. 
Orchard DaaoroU 1 In t ho Faoo of tho World. I Tho Troialott Diamonds 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards ix. (■•/. each. 
Tho Old Maid's Bwaathoart^; | Modoot Llttlo Banu 

Crown 8to. cloth, sr. Cd. each. 
Tho Woolnd of Mayt I A Traglo Honoymoon. I A Proetor^o Wooing. 
Fortuno*a Onto. I Oallantry Bowor. Bonnio Hagtflo Iduidtr. 

^■VMary Un wi n. Whh 8 lUmtrations by Percy TxitRAhfT. | Mm. Dunbar^ Boerot. 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Cro wn Ih fu . cloth, y. 6rf. 

SaTa (Q eorge A.).— Qasllght and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

B y Ek - C hief- Inspector Ca va NAGH. Po<t 8to, illustrated ba.inK sr. ; d'/t h. ar. 6d. 

Secret Out, The: "One Thousand Tricks with Cards: with Entertain- 

inir Experiments in Drawing-room or 'White 'Magic By W. H. CKEUEK. With 300 lUustratioas. Cnma 
Svo, cloth extra. 4s. 6d. 

Se£uln~(L. 67), Works by. 

nio Country of tho Passion Play (Ohorammorfao) and the Highlands oC IVavaxia. Witk 

Map and ^7 IlluMration«. Crown Svo, doth extra, ^r. o^ 
Walks In Al<lors. With Two Map* and 16 Illuttr^iw.s. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, Gx. 



Senior (Wm. ).— By Strea m an d Sea. Post 8vo, c lo th. 25. 6i. 
Sers:eant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth,' 3'. td. each. 

Undor Falso Protonoos. I Dr. Endleott's Exporlmont. 



Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

_Wlih lUmtr.iti ons. coloured and plain, liy J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to. cloth i^ilt. y. 6rf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Costoms, and Folk-lore of the Time. Br Wn,Ll AM ]. Ri>LFK, 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with aa Ilhistrations. and an IMDEX OF PLAYS AND PasSAGKS kR- 
KHRRliD TO . Crown Bto. clo th yilt, v. 6rf. 

Sh arp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 61. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prosed 

E JitedT Prefaced, and Annotated by K. IlERNU ShrphrrI). Five Vols., crown Svo. rluth. y. td. each. 
Pootloal Works, in Three VoLv : 

Vol. 1. Introilucrion by the Editor : Potthumous Fraf^iients of Margaret Nicholson : SheOey's Corr^ 
spondence with Stockdale : The Wandering Jew : (>ieen Mab. with tb<> Notes ; Alastor, 
niul other Poems; Rosalind and Helen: Prometheiu Unbound ; Adonois, S:c. 



II. Lnon .-inJ C\-thna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swelifoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 

At Lis : I£pi|>«ychidion ; Hellas. 
III. Pi'SiluiinuiK Potfin<; The Ma^iueof Anarchy; and otlier Pieces. 



Proso Works, iii Two Vi>K : 
Vol. I. Tliu Two Romances ufZastrouI and St. Irryne : the Dublin and Marinw P<tmplile!s; A ReTif 
tuliitii of l>eisin ; Lrtters to l^eish Hunt, and some Minur Writin;;^ :iiiil Fr-i^inuiii';. 
II. The Essays ; l.etters froui Abroad ; Translations and Frarments, edited by Mrs. SKELLBY, 
With a Diogmphy of Shelley, and an Ind ex of the I*rose Works. 



Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 



Sheridan's (Richard Brinslcy) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Inrludinir hLs Dramatic Writings, his Works In Prose and Poetry, Translations. Speeches, 

andjokcs. Crown 8v«>, cloth, 3*. 6.Y. 
Tho Rlvals« Tho Bohool for Beandal, and other Plays. Post Svo, half-bound. *x. 
■horldaa's Gomodloai Tho Hlvalo and Tho Bohool for Beandal. Edited, with an Intro* 

duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by HkanOER MaithEWS. With 

Illustrations. Demy 8to, haW-parchnient. rax. 6d. 

Shlel (M. P.).— The Purple Cloud. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 



CHATTO A WINDUS. Publishers, in St. Martln't Lane, Londoo. W.C ai 



Sidney's (Sir Pliilip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in ' Arcailia.' With Portrait. Mamorial-Iiitroduction, NotM, Ax., by th« Rer. A. B. CR08ART, 
D. D. T hre e VoIk .. crown Bv o . cloth board*, y. bd. eac h. 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Kemarkable Characters. Bjr JACOB Lakwood and JOHN CamuuN HoTTBN. With Coloar*d Frontis- 
piece aud 94 Illustrations^ Cr own 8» o, cloth ea tra. y. td. 

Sims (George l^.)ff Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each ; doth Ump, sx. 6*/. each. 



Tb« WLint o' Bans. | My Two Wtvss. 
Tlnklato^'a Crlma. j Talsa of To-day. 
Ssph t A Circus Stury, kc. 
~ Of Ufa. With £o lUu&tration*. 



. 



up, «J 

Msmolrs or a Landlady 
Beanos from tha Bhow. 
Tha Tan Commandmantsi Stories 

Cruwn 8vo, picture cover, ix. each ; cloth, ir. 6d, each. 
Tha Datfonat Raoltar and Raadari Uemi; Keadinirs and Keciuttons in Prow and V«f««^ 

f«lrar<l Irom his own Works bv GKOKGE R. SimS. 
Tha Casa of Gaorga Candiamas. _ I Da^onat Dltllas. (From Tht K^ffte.) 

How tha Poor Uva; and Horrlbla London. With a Frontispieca by F. Barnasdi. 
Criiwii 8vu. leatherette, ix. 

Da^onat Dramas of (ha D*y'_9!2'"* ^^^' ^Ii 

Cruwn 8vu. cloth, y. td. each Miost 8vo. picture boards, ax. each : cloth limp. zx. td. each. 
Mary Jana's Mamolrs. I Mary Jana Marrlad. | ReCuas and Vagabonds* 

Dagonat Abroad . 

Crown ttvo. cloth, y. td. each. 
Onea upon a Christmas Tlma. With a lilusuaticns by Charlrs Grren. R.I. 
In London's Heart t A story of To-day.— Also in picture clotii. flat back, ax | tk Blind M AVriaiS. 
Without tha Limalitfh ti Theat riLair.ifeas itjj^ | Tha B mall- y art L ady, as. 

Sister Dora: A biography, iiy Margaret Lonsdalk. With Four 

IUustratiuiu._I>emy 8vo. picture cover, 4(/. ; cloth. 6</. 

SketchleyJ Arth ur) . -^A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2V. 
Slang' Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

_ Cro w n 8to. clo th extra, 6x. 6</. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth y. 6d. each ; post 8ro. picture board*, ax. each. 
Baatrioe and Banadlek. } LondOdds. 

laMi 



Without Lova or Llcanca. I Tha Ma star of Ratbkelly. 

oth. y. id. e.iciL 
I A Racing Robber. 



_ Crow n &VO, cloth, y. 6d. e-ick 

Tha Ontsldar I A 111 



_Tha Plnngar. Post Sro. picture boards, ax. 

Smith (J. Mbyr),"Works~by. 

Tha Prinoa of Argolls. With i.^ inu<;tratir>n!L Po«t 8ro. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Tha Wooing of tha Watar Witeh. With numerous IUu<(tratiuav Post »vo. cloth. 6x. 



Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

1; H. SNAZKU.B. ^d^5 lUustrations by C. LYAL i, C roi»n Bro, cloth. y.6d. 

Society ifi iLbndori. Crown SvoTis. ; cloth, i5.6d. 



Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4to Jap, vo l., 6i. 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Hlizabetliian~Demonoiogy: An~ Essay 

on the Belie f tn the L xistence of Devils. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 

Speight (T. W.); Novels by. 

Post 8vo. uiu 



Tlustrated boards, tt. each. 



Tha Loadwatar Tragady. 
Bnrgo's Romanes. 

Xulttanea In PuU. 
Husband from tha Baa. 



Tha Hyatarlas of Haron Dyka. 
By Davloua Ways. &<.. 
Hoodwlnkadj & Bandycroft Myatary. 

The Ooldan Hoop. | Back to L»a._^ 

pu.t 8vo. cloth liuip, ij. 6a. etch. 

A Barran Title. i Wlfaor Mo Wlfa7 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A Beerat of tha Baa. | Tha Gray Monk. | Tha Maatar of Trananaa. 
A Mtnlon of tha Moon: A Koinauccol the Kind's HiKhway 

Tha Bacrat of Wy varn Towara. • Tha Doom of Blva. I Tha Wab of Fate* 
Tha Btnuiga Bxparlanoaa of Mr. Verschoyle. 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illu:;tiations 

by WalTKR J. M()K(;a.n. Cro%rn 4to. cloth extra, y.t-i. _ _ _ 

Sprfgge (5. Squire)^— An Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8voi 

cloth, gil t top. 6x. _ 

Spettigue (H. tf.).— The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. _ 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

^Dorlsaad L_Crown Sro. cloth, y. 6d. | C arlton Priors. Crow Svo. cloth, gilt top. C*._ 

Starry Heavens (The) : A Pobtical Birthday Book. Koyal z6mo, 

cktii extra, is. Cd. 



I CMATTO * W1NDU3, 



■ St. AUrUa'i Lau, Uondim. W.C. 



Stedman (E. C).— Victorian Poeto. Crown 8vo. cloih emra. 91. 
Stephens (RIccardo, '*|^B0-~'^^ Cracltomi Mark : The Sinnge 
StephcDs (Robert Nellwn).— Philip Wlnwood : a Sketch of tba 



Stemdale (R. ArmltaKe) The Afshan Kalfe: a Novol. Post 

Stevenson {R. Louis), Works by. 




Storey (07X7, A.R!'A7).--Sketches from Memory. Wuh" i 
Stories from Fwel^n Noveflsts^ With Notices by~HEt.K!i anU 
St rann Manuscript (A)' Fbiind'ln a~ Copper Cylincier.' Cci.uii 
Strange Secrets. Tnldliy Pkncv Fitzi-ierald, Cdnmi Uoylk, t'Loii- 
Strutt (Josephjr^^ The Sports aniirPastlmes of tbe People of 

■■llHia I kiclwUni Iln Rnil ind DxmHc R«i>.ni<xii. Uiir Cum.!. UnnBHln. SIiimi. iic FruH 

Sundowner, Stories byl """ " "~ ' 



Teld bvtha*aHWL 



Surtees (Robert).— Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's Hunt. 
Swinburne's {AlKernbiTCl^'Works. 

HalHtloni IKm Um PatdnKl Work* st Bonili at ttM tprlatkH—- l^raM n.41. 






a^^^ 



H£.s 



CH A TTO it WI WD US> FuMUhcrj> m SL Mrtfo'i Lmc, Loadoii, W .C. J3 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Worlcs, in Prose and Vene, With Memoir, 

Portrau. and Facsimiles of the Maps in ' GuBiTet's Trarelf.* Crown tro, doUi, y. 6d, 
Oalllvar'a Trarala, and A Tal« of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. '^ 
Jonathan Sw ift r A Study. By T. C hukton Coluns. Crown tvo. cloth extra, ts. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Tiiree Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of K'nr\ yn\\x.\r,n, and In Search of a Wife. With KOWLA^rDSON'S Cototued Illustrations, and Lifo of tha 
Autiior hy ]. C. 1 1(VITHN. Crown 8vo , clo th extrA. 7/. M. 

Taine's History ofnEn^iislTLitcrfiture. Translated by Henry Van 

Lavn. Four VoK. small demy avo, cloth boards, aojr.— PuPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., largo crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 15/. _ 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of tlie~Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modern Writers. Post Bvo. cloth limp, aj. 

Taylor "from) . — HlstoiricaPDramas : 'Jeanns Darc,' • 'Twixt Axe 

AM) CRow.N.' 'THR Fool's Kuvuncb," Akkwrigiit's Wjfk,' 'Anns Bolbynu.' 'Plot an]> 
Passion.* (irown 8»i-», ts. eich. 

TempIe~(Slr Richard,' OTcTS. 1 •) .—A~ Bird's-eye View of Plctur- 

es'iuc India. With ^j_IIlusti;itions by the Author. Crown Svo,_eloth. i»ilt top, 6*^ 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hun>lre tUot Ske tches l»y WiLI.IAM MakkPHACH THAC KHR AY. Crow n 8to. doth ortr a , y . ««'•__ 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A« S. kRAUsisE. 

Wiih 340 Illustr.itioiiii. Post 8vo, cloili^ix. (xL __«____^^___^___^_^_^__„______- 

Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

Tho Siren's Wob t A Romance of London Society. Crown 8to, cloth, yt. td, « 
Corarados Trua. Crown 8vo. cl itli. i^ilt top, ts. 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Iha VioUn-Playar. Ciown b yq. rloth. y. 6>^ 

Cruwn av u, cloth, ipli Utp, 6x. each. 
In a Cathedral Cltj. i Tna Bon of tho Kooaa. 

Th>} Houae on the Soart a Tale of South Drron. Skcond Knnio.v. 



Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of indolence. With Intro. 

•lu.'.ijn l<y ALLAN Ci;nniN(;HA>I, and 4'4 Illustration s. Pos t 8to. halijiounil, «. 

Thoreau: His Llfe~and Aims. By H. A^'Page. ' With a Portrait 

^i!'l Vif'w. Post «*'■» buckram, y. td. . __^_^_^________^ 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

The Life and Correspondenea of J. M. W. Tamar. with I-:icht lUustrallonsIn Coknirs and 

Two vVoo«lcut». New and KrviMul k^itwin. Crowu 8vii, duth, y. 6a. 
Tale* for the Marines. Post Sm.jllustriiied boanlsjar^ 

Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo,~cloih, y, 6i. each. 

Clubs and Clnb Life tn London 1 Anecdotes of Its FamiHn Coileehouios, I1o«clr1c«, and 

Tavt-riM. Witlt 41 Illustrations. 
Bntfllsh Eeoentrlea and Bcoentrlcltlesi Storiev nf Delusions, luitNMtims, Sporting bcciic*, 

I-c<.cntri.: Arti%t«.. Thejtric*l l-ojk. Ac. With 4H IHu^ratioii'. 

Twain's (Mark) Books. 

The Anthor'a Edition de Laxa off the Works of Hark Twaliitfn nVoIum^i ilmiHe.l 
to 600 NumlMre<l Copies for sale in Great Brltam and its Iteiwiulmries), prirn £i\ p' nrt ibe 
Set ; or. I SIX. ^i. net per Volume, is now rnm|4et«, and s detailed Precpcctu% may be lui!. 1 Ue 
VinX Volume of the Set lb SiCNiM) i:V TIIK AUTHOR. (Sold only in Sets.) 

U.NIFOKM LIlJRAkV liDiTlUN OH AlARllftWAlN'S WORK.S. 
Crxivn ?vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 

Mark Twain's Llbranr of Humour, with 197 lUuiitrations by R. W. KRMKi.n. 

RouKhlntf It ; an'l The Innoeents at Home. With aoo Iliuitratinns by V. A. Fkajkil. 

The American Claimant. With Ki iUustr;ition%bv Hal HuKSTandouteia. 

*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With in illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With jo I Uum rations by Dan Bsard. 

Tom Sawyer, Deteotlva* Ace. With Photoirravure Portrait of the Author. 

Pudd'ithead Wilson. Whh Portrait and Svx lUUutrationk by IjOUIS Lokb. 

* A Tramp Abroad. With 314 inuktr.uion«. 

*The Innocents Abroad ) or. The New Pilgrim's Procrew. With 334 Illiislratloiu. (The Two Shil* 
i.n^' I-. litKin u entitled Mark Twaln's Pleasure Trip.) 

•Tho Otided Afe. By Mark Twain .md C. D. WanniiR WithtwlBustratioaa 

*Tho Prince and the Pauper. With i'/>lllu>tr»tioMk, 

*Xdre on the MlsslsslppL With >x> Illustration-^ 

"The Adventures of Huokleberry Finn. With 174 innur^timn by P.. W. Kkmblr. 

*A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur* Witus.-n iiiu«-trari<in<. by dan Beard. 

•The Stolen White Blaphant. | *Tha A1.000,000 Bank-Hot*. 

The Choioe Works of Hark Twain. Revlsodand Corrected throufhuui by the Author. With 
Life, Portrait, and numoroun lUuttr^onv 

•»• Tho books marked • may he had al«o in p^^ tro. p icture boards, at ts. ench. 

Cruwn 8ro, cliKb, ifilt top. Ar. esch. 
Personal ■eoollaetions of Joan of Are. With Twdre Illuitntlont by F. V, DU MONa 
More Tramps Abvoad* 

The Man that Corrupted Hadfayburj, and o ther Stories and SkoUhet. With a Frondtpleca 
Mark Twain's Skatehaa. Pint '8«u7 illustrated Ujar.ik, sr. 



»4 CHATTO & WINDUS. PnblUhcrj, iii St. Martin's Laoe. Loadoa, W.C» 

TroHope (Anthony), Novels byl ' 

Crown 8TO,cloai«xtn,3r.6<<l MCA ; poet 8to, IDustrated boavdi, v. each. 
Tli« Way Wa lava Now. I Mr. Boarboroa<h'a Family* 

Frau Frohmann. | Mart oB Fay. | Tha lAn d-fiitalMarBi 

Poet 8to. Ufustrated boards, as. each. 
Kmyt In tha Dark. I Tha Amarlcan Banator. | Tha Ooldan Lton of Oi 



Trollope (Prances E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro. doCh extra. 3; . 6d. each ; post Svo, iUiutratad boards, ti. < 

liiha Shipa npoM tha Baa. I Mabal*a rontraaa. i Anna Forat^., 

Trollo pe (T . A .).— Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illiist. bds., is. 
Tytler (C. C. Praser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

c loth estra, y. 6d. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown tvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. ilnstrated boards, ar. each. 
Borlad DlamoBda. | Tha Blaekhall Choata. | What Bha Cabm Tteoofh. 

Post Svo. illustrated boarils. ax. each. 
Tha Brlda*a Pasa. | Tha Hntfuanot FamUy. | Noblassa Oblttfa. I Dtaappaani. 

Balnt Mantfo'a City. I Lady Bell: I Beaaty and tha Baaat. 

Crown Svo, cloth, v. 6A each. 
Tha Maodonald Lasa. With Frontispiece. I firs. Carmiohaal'a Ooddai 



Tha Wltoh-Wite. i Raahal Itantfton. I Bapphlra. i A Monaymoon'a BaUi 

A Yonn i Dr ajjon . 

Cltoyanna Jaeoualina. Crown Svo, picture cluth. flat back. as. 

Thraa Man of Mark. Crown 8»o. cloth, ifili top. 6x. 



Upward (Allen), Nove ls by. —A Crown o f 5traw. Or. Svo, cl. 6$. 

Tha Qnaan Adainat Owan. Cruwn 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. picture boards, ax. 

Tha Princa of Balklatan. Post Rvo. picture boards, v. 



Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tras:edy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Barnard Davis . Crown 8to, do th, y. 6«/. 

Vashtl and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. Svo. cloth, 35. 6i. 



VIzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Grown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

Tha Boorpion t A Ronumce of Spain. With a FronUitpiece. 
With Zola In Bnglandt A St ory of Exile. With 4 Portrai ts. 

Crown 8to, cloth, iriU ton. 6s. e«ch. 

A Fath of Thoma. 1 Tha I iOTa r*a Protfraaa. 

Bluftbaardt An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gille^ de Ra*s: with Summaries of raiiotn 
Tales and Traditions. With 9 Ilhiatrations. Demy 8to. clotb. 9X, net. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Get on the ~5tage, and how to 

Bnecaad t nara. Crown 8to, clotfi. «x. 6rf. 

Walford's County Pamllles of the United Kiiigdom (1902) 

Containing Notices of the Descent. Birth, Marriacre. Education. Ac. of more than (3,000 Distinfruishe 
Heads of ramifies, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town 



Containing Notices of the Descent. Birth, Marriacre. Education. j5cc.. of more than (3,000 Distinfruuhed 

Heads of ramifies, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, tlie C 

and Coun tr y Ad d resses, C lubs, &c. Roy al 8to. clotn gilt, 501. 

Wall er (5. E.).-^bastianrs~5ecret."VVit¥9lirustsrCr. SvoTcl^. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth antique. 7^. 6d, 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. RO SSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8 ro, hand-made paper and buckram. 6x. 

Warden fPlorence), Novels' byii 

% Joan, tha Curata. Crown 8to. cloth, -^i. €>d. ; picture cloth, flat back. sx. 

A Flfht to a Ftnlah . Cr own ftv> ^. doth, g ilt top. <iJ^ 

Wa rman (Cy).--The Express Mes senger. Crown 8vo , clo th, y. t d. 
War ner (Chas. Dudley ).— A Roiindabout Journey. Cr."8vo, cl. 6s. 
Warrant to Execute Charles |7 A~Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper » in. by r4 in. sx. 
Warrant to Bxaenta Mary Qnaan of Soots. A Facsimtte, Indadlnir Qtiecn Eliabetli*i SIcna* 



ture and the Great SeaL sx. 



Wassermann (Lllllas).— The Daffodils. Crown Svo. cloth, \s. 6d. 



Weather, How to Poretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

>*'^^ By F . W. Co r y. Wkh Ten I lhistr ations. Crown tvo, ix. ; cloth, ix. 6rf. ^ 

gg^b ber (Byron). — iSport an d Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 
TK^ er (A . ).— Chape n i^tf sNWlv Vte P(VtLTi. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

7/ yury (Atha^—The Shadow ^\ YV\\V.«fw ^%TTCtwr5^\ k^^ 

'►1 of MaorilanU. Croim%TO.cVi«h,y.W. 



CHATTO A WINOUS, Publishers, ill St. Martin's Lane, London. W.C. ag 



WesUII (William), Novels by. 

Trust Moa«y. Crowu Bvo. cloth, y . 6</. ; post 8»o, Ulus t rAte J boards, as. 

Crown 8vo, cloch, tt. edcii. 
A Bad Bridal. | 

Aa Look would hava 1%, 



Aa a Han Bows. 

Uar lotdyahlp'a Baerat. 



Tha Old Bank. 



A Woman Tomptad Him. 
Vor Honour ana laia. 
Mar Two HlUlona. 
Two Plnohoa of HnufT. 
With tha Bad Bagla. 



Crown 8to. doth .v« f>^' •ach. 
Nltfel rortaaoaa. 
Ban Olootfh. I BIroh Dana. 
Tho Old Faatory (also at AJL) 
Bona of Ballal. 
Btr an<a Crlmaa. 



Tha Phantom City. 
Balph Morbraek'a Trust. 
A Quaar Baoa. 
Bad Byvlntftoa. 
Boy of Boy'a Goart. 



Wheciwrl^ht (E. Gray) .— A S low Aw alcenln g. Crown 8vo._ei._ 
Whishaw (Fred. ), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. 

A Forhlddan Mama : A Story of tbm Court of Catherine the Great. | r~ 



White (Qilbert).— Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo. 2$. 
Wilde (Lady). —The Ancient Legends, Mystic Ciiamis, and 

Superititions o f I reland ; with Sketches nf the Irish Past. Crown 8 to. cloth, y. 6d. 

Williams (W. MatUeu, F.R.A.S.), Worlcs by. 

Balanea In Short Ghaptara. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, yt. CJ. 

A Blmpla Traatlsa on Haat. with Illustrations. Crown 8ro. cloCh, sr. &f. 

Tha Chemistry of Cookery. Crown Svo, cloth extra. U. 

A Vlndloatlon of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Denijr 8to, cloth extra, um. 6J. 



Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post Svo. bds,, 2i. 
Wills (C. J), Novels by." 

A n Baay- io ln< Fell ow. Crown 8vo . cloth, y. & /. \ HIa Dead Paat. Crowm fro. cWah. 6r. 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chaptera on Bvolntlon. With 959 inuttrations. Crown Bvo. cirth extra, ji. 6d. 

Lal8Ura*Time Btudlea. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloch extra. 6s. 

Btndlaa In Life and Benee. With 36 lUuttrations. Crown Brn, cloth y. itt. 

Common Aeeldentsi How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, ix. : doth. u.bJ. 

Ollmpeea of Natura. WUh ssJUustrations. Crown Sro. ctuth extra, jr. 6J. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

7t. each : doth limp. %s. 6J. each. 

Cavalry Life. I Be<l meat al Leieads. 

Cavalry Life and Beilmental Lagenda. Lihkaky Epitiun. Crown Svo, d0th.3r.Ul 
A Soldier's Children. With 54 lllu ittratio ai. C rown 8yo. cloth, y. 6J. 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My' Second Journey through 

Bquatorlal Afric a . With 9a IBustratloni. Demy 8ro . cloth. t6s. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo. boards. 25. each. 

Tha BagllahButa of tlM Boa Qaln. 



Tha Paaaencar from Bootland Yard. I 



Woolley (Celia Parlcer).~Rachei Armstrong; or. Love and The- 

_ *'l"*fy- Py^ 8yo.cl oth, a r. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Carleatnre Hlatory of tha Oaoriaa t or. Annaln of the Hoom of Hanover. CompUed ttom 
Squit/s. Broadaidet, Window Pictures, LampoMns. aud Pictortal Carlcaturea ot the Tune. With 
over yuo Illuttratlons. Cruwn Svo, doth, v. 6J. 

History of Carleatara and of the Oroteeqne In Art, Lltaratura. BaulptuM. anS 
Painting. lUuiUated by F. W. FaIK HOLT. F.S.A. Crown H yp, cloth, jt. 6J. 

Wynman (Margariet).— My Flirtations. ~ With 13 Illustrations by 

J.Brhvarh Partr i dgr. Pos t 8yo. doth lUnp. as. 

Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 31. etf.'eaclT 

The Joy of Life. Edited by F.knp.st A. Vizrtri.ly. 

Tha Portuae of the Bougona. Kdited bv Eknrst A. Vizrtkllv. 

Abbe Houret's Transgrasalon. hdlted Ny Ernrst A. Vizhthlly. 

Tho Conqueat of Plaaaaaa. Iditpd by Lrnrst a. Vizhtblly. 

Germinal : or. Master and Man. Kdited by Krnrst A. VizSTBLLY. 

The Honour of the Army. «nd other Stories. FJdited hv Ernfst A. Vizrtrli.y. 

Hla Bxealleney (Butfene Boujfonn With an Introdoction by Ernkst a. Vizhtklly. 



The Fat and the Thin. 



BdOll 

klri. 

Translated by Ernrst A. 



ViZKTPLl.Y. 



Money. Transbted bv ERNRST A. ViZRTRLLY. | Work. Translated by ERKHST A. VlZBTRLLV. 



His Masterplaea. Edited by Rrnrst A. Vizftbi.ly. 

The Downfall. TrMnslateri by E. A. VlZKTKLLV.— Alsua POPULAR EDITION. mcdiuiB tvo, 6tf. 
The Dream. Translated liy Eliza CiiASB. With Eiirlit Illustrations liy iKANNiar. 
Doctor Paaeal. TranUated by E. A. ViZRTRLLY. With Ponrait at the Autltor. 
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